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JOHN 
13, Lincoln's Inn-fields. 
Open free from 11 to 5 on TUESDAYS, WEDNESDAYS, THURS- 
pas, and SATURDAYS in July and August. Cards for Private Days 
and for Students to be obtained of the Curator, at the Museum. 


RITISH ASSOCIATION for the ADVANCE- 
MENT of SCIENCE, 
22, Albemarle-street, London, W. 
The NEXT ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING will be held at BATH, 
commencing on WEDNESDAY, SEPTEMBER 5. 
President Elect, 
SIR FREDERICK J. BRAMWELL, D.C.L. F.R.S, M.Inst.C.E. 


NCTICE to CONTRIBUTORS of MEMOIRS.—Authors are reminded 
that, under an arrangement dating from 1871, the acceptance of Memoirs, 
and the days on which they are to be read, are now as far as possible 

ined by Or izing Committees for the several Sections before the 
beginning of the Meeting. It has therefore become necessary, in order to 
give an opportunity to the Committees of doing justice to the several 
Communications, that each Author should prepare an Abstract of his 
Memoir, of a length suitable for insertion in the published Transactions 
of the Association, and the Council request that he will send it, together 
with the original Memoir, by book-post, on or before August 8, addressed 
thus—‘‘ General Secretaries, British Association, 22, Albemarle-street, 
London, W. For Section. Authors who comply with this request, 
and whose Pape: re accepted, will be furnished before the Meeting 
with printed copies of their Reports or Abstracts. If it should be incon- 
venient to the Author that his Paper should be read on any particular 
days, he is requested to send information thereof to the Secretaries in a 

te no’ 


SOANE’S MUSEUM, 


Antiquities, Pictures, and Sculpture. 











of Science, and of Researches entrusted to 


ports on the Progress 
duals or C i , must be forwarded to the Secretaries, for 





presentation to the O g a 
whether the Author will be present at the Annual Meeting. 
No Report, Paper, or Abstract can be inserted in the Report of the 
jation unless it is in the hands of the Secretary before the conclusion 
of the Meeting. A. T. ATCHISON, Secretary. 


[NSTITUTION of NAVAL ARCHITECTS.—A 
4 SUMMER MEETING of the above Institution will be held at the 
Corporation Galleries, Sauchiehall-street, Glasgow, on JULY 24th. 25th, 
26th, and 27th. The Meetings will take place each morning at 10 a.m. 
Papers of professional interest will be read and discussed, and Excursions 
will be made to places of scientific interest in the neighbourhood. 

mmes of arrangements and tickets of admission to the mertings 
to be had on application to the Secrerary oF rue INstITUTION, 5, Adelphi- 
terrace, London. W.C.; or to W. J. Mittar, Esq, Hon. Secretary 
Reception Committee, 261, West George-street, Glasgow, N.B. 
TION in LONDON, 1888, 


[ S1sH EXHIBI 
NOW OPEN. 
(UYMPIA, KENSINGTON. 


PRODUCTS and MANUFACTURES of IRELAND. 
TRISH ARTS and ANTIQUITIES, 














OPEN 11 4.M. to 10.30 p.st. 
Admission, One Shilling ; Wednesdays, 2s. 6d. ; Season, 21s. 


Excursions from all parts of England, Ireland, Scotland, and Wales. 
(mproved service vid West Kensington and Addison-road Stations. Omni- 
buses every few minutes from al! parts direct to the doors of Olympia. 


‘YHE ART GALLERY COMMITTEE of the 
WOLVERHAMPTON CORPORATION will open their 
FIRST ANNUAL EXHIBITION of PICTURES by LIVING ARTISTS 
in their new and well-lighted Gallery in SEPTEMBE t NEXT. 
For further information artists will please apply to the Curator. 


R. HENRY BLACKBURN’S LECTURES.— 

Mr. HENRY BLACKBURN, Editor of ‘Academy Notes,’ &c., 

is making arrangements for 1883-9, including his POPULAR LECTURE 

on ‘ Pictures of the Year,’ The Royal Academy, and Paris Salon, 1838, 
Ulustrated by Lime-light.—Addsess 103, Victoria-street, Westminster. 











UTHBERT BEDE, Author of ‘ Verdant Green.’ 
—His POPULAR LECTURES, with Illustrative Read 
‘MODERN HUMOURISTS,’ ‘ WIT and HUMOUR, ‘LIGHT LITERAL 
TURE,’ &c.—Address Lenton Vicarage, Grantham. 


O INSTITUTES, &c.—Mr, FRANK AUSTIN, 
L.Mus.T.C.L, is open to ACCEPT ENGAGEMENTS for his 
= and entertaining LECTURE-SKETCHES on MUSIC, illustrated 
y Parody and otherwise. Subjects include ‘ Vocal Physiology,’ ‘ National 
Folk Music,’ * Pianism of the Period,’ with amusing Illustrations, &c.— 
Address 24, Richmond crescent, Barnsbury, N 


GENTLEMAN possessing good knowledge of 

English and Foreign Literature, especially Art Literature, having 
also an extensive Coliection of Original Photographs, largest size, of Old 
Masters of all Schools on hand, is desirous of taking a SECRETARY’S 
or LIBRARTAN’S PLACE in a PRIVATE LIBRARY or PUBLIC 
INSTITUTION. The valuable and unique Coilection will be given in 
exchange for a Permanent Engagement cffered by a Public Iustitution. 
—Address C. S., 27, Rosenau-road, Albert-road, Battersea, S. W. 


UB-EDITOR of PROVINCIAL EVENING 
PAPER DESIRES a CHANGE Possess varied journalistic ex- 
perience ; is young, industrious, steady, and reliable ; capable of dealing 
expeditiously with copy and turning out a bright, interesting paper. 
Unexceptionable credentials.—Sun-Epiror, Messrs. Adams & Francis, 
59, Fleet-street, E.C. 


oJ OURNALIST (31), experienced, energetic, and 

reliable, DESIRES ENGAGEMENT as CHIEF REPORTER and 
SUB-EDITOR of good Weekly. Well recommended.—Box A, Journal 
Office, Hereford. 


HE LITERARY BUREAU, 4, ST. ANN’S- 
SQUARE, MANCHESTER, SUPPLIES COPYRIGHT STORIES, 
TALES, SKETCHES. &c , by various Writers, at moderate rates. MSS. 
tent on approval, prepaid both ways, on receipt of notice stating nature 
of copy want d. Authors please write. No subscription. 

















YO CAPITALISTS.—The Advertiser is desirous of 
meeting with an ACTIVE or SLEEPING PARTNER, with a 
capital of 2,(00/., toassist him in developing an old-established Business 
and well-known Trade. Rate of interest guaranteed, 10 per cent.—Address 
Detra, care of Messrs. Reep, Lane & Co., Solicitors, 4, Great St. Thomas 
Apostle, London, E.C. 





t 


(CHILDREN’S VERSE WANTED, suitable for 
School Songs, Kindergarten Songs, &c.—Send specimens. with 
terms, to PuBLisHeEr, care of C. Wilkes, 29, Ludgate-hill, London, E.C. 


N SS.—A PUBLISHING HOUSE, of 25 years’ 

standing, is OPEN to NEGOTIATE for WORKS of Fiction, 
Travels, Memoirs, Essays, and Poetry.—Address K., Mr. RK. Mason 
Smith, 145, Fleet-street, London, E.C. 


y ANTED, TENDERS for COMPOSING and 

PRINTING 2,0.0 COPIES of a NOVEL, about 360 pp. post 8vo 
28 lines to page, wide margins. Proof and Revise required. MS. very 
legible.—Address N. Z., May’s, 159, Piccadilly. 


AINTING from NATURE.—Mr. J. BUXTON 

KNIGHT will bé TAKING PUPILS for SUMMER SKETCHING 

TOUR. He is at his Studio every Wednesday, or by appointment. 
Palace Chambers, 9, Bridge-street, Westminster, 8S. W. 


RENCH MASTERSHIP REQUIRED by 

TEACHER of long experience in Public School. Unexceptionable 

references as to ability and character. Moderate German.—H. H., 
Treacher’s Library, Brighton. 


[NDEPENDENT COLLEGE, TAUNTON. 


WANTED. at the Independent College, Taunton, Somerset, 2 LADY 
SUPERINTENDENT for the JUNIOR SCHOOL. Age not exceeding 
35. Must have had experience in the education and domestic care of 
Boys of 11 years of age and under. Salary, 60.a year, with residence 
and board. 

Applications, stating age, qualifications, experience, and references, 
to be sent, with testimonials, to the Secretary, Mr. ALBERT GoopMAN, 
Taunton, on or before MONDAY, July 16th, 1883. 


(ANTE RBURY MUSEUM, CHRISTCHURCH, 
NEW ZEALAND. 

The DIRECTORSHIP of the CANTERBURY MUSEUM is NOW 
VACANT by the death of Sir Julius von Haast. The Salary is 400/. per 
annum, and 100]. will be allowed for passage money. The duties are 
those which are usually expected of the Curator of a Museum of General 
Natural History. 

Appli for the Curatorship are req d to send a full statement 
of their qualifications to F. pz C. Mater, care of the Agent-General for 
New Zealand, 7, Westminster Chambers, Victoria-street, London, 8.W., 
before the 28th of July next, where further particulars can be obtained 
if necessary. 


NIVERSITY ASSOCIATION of WOMEN 
TEACHERS. 
President— Miss CLOUGH, Principal of Newnham College. 
For TEACHERS apply to Miss C. Etpex, Campden House, Kensing- 


























in, e 
For EXAMINERS apply to Miss A. Garpner, Newnham College, 
Cambridge. 


REEK LESSONS.—Students greatly advanced 

in ANCIENT and MODERN GREEK bya LADY from Athens. 

Terms moderate —Address, by letter, Manrzoro, 28, Upper George- 
street, Bryanston-square, W. 


ACATION WORK.—An experienced TUTOR 

(Univ. Lond. in Arts, Ist Division) desires an ENGAGEMENT. 

Successful in preparation for Examinations. Highest references.—H., 
25, Portland-road, Holland Park, W. 


URING the LONG VACATION Miss A, M. 
UCHANAN, M.A. (Lond.), and Miss C. E. COLLET, M.A. 
(Lond.), will READ with STUDENTS preparing for the B.A. in Classics 
and Mental and Moral Science, at 31, Euston-square, N.W., and 7, 
Coleridge-road, Finsbury Park, N. 


ESTMINSTER SCHOOL — 
An EXAMINATION to fill up VACANCIES on the Foundation 
and Exhibitions will BEGIN on TUESDAY, July 10th. 
For particulars apply to Kev. the Heap Master, Dean’s-yard. 


DESIRABLE HOME OFFERED to a 

STUDENT or LITERARY GENTLEMAN in a Professional Man’s 
House, in one of the best Squares, near British Museum.—Address 
H. J., Mr. Oszornez, 5a, Catherine-street, Strand. 

















‘THE ATHEN2UM.—The Subscription to the 

ATHEN ZUM (free by post) for the United Kingdom is 15s. 3d. for 
Twelve Months, or 7s. 8d. for Six Months; for the Continent and all 
places within the Postal Union, 18s. for Twelve Months, or 9s. for Six 
Months. prepaid. 

The ATHENZUM is published every FRIDAY at Two o'clock, in 
time for the afternoon mails, and can be obtained of all London 
Newsvendors on day of publication, price Threepence. 


ARIS.—The ATHENAIUM can be obtained on 
SATURDAY at the GALIGNANI LIBRARY, 224, Rue de Rivoli. 


HE POPE COMMEMORATION. 


President. 
The Right Hon. SIR MOUNTSTUART E. GRANT DUFF, G.C.S.L, 
Twickenham. 
Vice-Presidents. 
Mr. W. J. Courthope. London. Prof. Henry Morley, Lendon. 
Mr. Austin Dobson, Ealing. Rev. Richard Tahourdin, Twicken- 
Mr. Vincent Griffiths, Twickenham. ham. 

Mr. Edward King, Richmond. Mr. C. J. Thrupp, Twickenham. 
Hon. Treasurers—Dr. Leeson Twickenham ; Mr. John Roe, London and 
Provincial Bank, Twickenham. 

Hon. Local Secretary—Rey. L. M. D’Orsey, Holly House, Helly-road, 

Twickenham. 
Hon. London Secretary—Mr. Henry R. Tedder, Librarian, Atheneum 
Club, Pall Mall, London. 
Committee. 

Mr. Alfred Austin, Ashford, Kent | Mr. M.P., 
Mr. W, Beard, Twickenham. Pope’s Villa. 
Mr. J. Bigwood, M.P., Twicken-| Mr. A J. Little. Twickenham. 
| Mc. H. Little, Twickenham. 











Henry Labouchere, 


| Hon, J. Russell Lowell, London. 
Mr. G. G. Mackintosh, Twicken- 


ham. 

Mr. W.J C Miller, Richmond. 
Mr. Alfred Morrison, London. 
Prof. Fred. Pollock, LUL.D., 

London. 

Mr. W. Senior, ‘‘ Red Spinner.” 
am. Mr. R. F. Sketchley, London. 

Mr. Edmund W. Gosse, London. Mr. Leslie Stephen, London. 

Mr. J. Montague Haslip, Twicken-| Col. Thompson, Richmond. 

ham. | Mr. J. Underhill, London. 

Mr. J. Elliott Hodgkin, Richmond. | Prof A. W. Ward, Manchester. 

Mr. F. C. Hodgson, Twickenham. | Capt. Sydney Webb, Twickenham. 

At a Meeting held at Twickenham, on Friday, June 15th, attended by 
Residents in the Neighbourhood and some well-known Men of Letters 
and Collectors, it was resolved— 

“That it is desirable to celebrate the completion of two centuries 
from the birth of ALEXANDER POPE, one of the most illustrious 
names in English Literature, by a Commemorative Festival at Twicken- 
ham, a place intimately connected with his fame, where ae lived for six 
and twenty years, and where he died.” 

It was decided that the Commemoration take the shape of a temp: 

Loan Museum of Editions of the Works, Autographs. Portraits, an 
Relics of Pope, his friends and contemporaries, as well as Eagravings 
of Old Twickenham ; the foundation of a permanent Popean Collection 
in the Twickenham Free Public Library; and a Water Pageant. A 
Catalogue will be printed of the Loan Museum, which will be open for 
about a week. 

The Commemoration will take place towards the end of July or in the 
first week of August. The Committee having charge of the proceedings 
earnestly invite support and co-operation. 


am. 
Rev. Stopford Brooke. London. | 
Rey. Spencer KR. A. Buller, Twick- | 
enham. 
Mr. H. M. Cundall, Richmond. 
Mr. G. J. Duncan, Twickenham. 
Dr. Richard Garnett, British 


useum. 
Rev. Edmund Eoglish, Twicken- 





ISS ETHEL DICKENS'S TPYE-WRITING 
OFFICE, 26, Wellington-street, Strand (over the Office of All the 
Year Round). MSS. copied. Price List on application. 


YPE-WRITING.—MSS., Legal Documents, 
Plays (Prompt Books and Parts), Copied by the Remington or the 
Hammond Type-Writer with speed and . — 34, Southampt 
street, Strand; Manager, Miss Fanran.—Pupils Taught. 


HORTHAND and TYPE-WRITING.—“ Clean 

Manuscript and Plain Handwriting have more to do with the fate 

of Contributions than most young authors think ” (Antho y Trollope). 

All kinds of MSS. COPIED. Shorthand Notes taken —Miss LerusRipce, 
11, Oxford Circus-avenue (opposite Great Portland-street). 


TIYYPE-WRITER.—AUTHORS’ MSS., Plays, Re- 
views, Lectures, Legal or other Articles, COPIED with accuracy 

d h. Term derate. Dupl pies.—Address E. Tiear, 
Established 1884. 




















an p erms Pp 0) 
27, Maitland Park-road, Haverstock-hill, N.W. 





THE DEAN of WESTMINSTER wishes to 

RECOMMEND an EDUCATIONAL HOME for GIRLS at 
Kensington, where his Daughter has been for three years. Resident 
Foreign Governesses; good Masters; careful individual training, and 
attention to health. Over-pressure and cramming avoided —Address 
L. L. A., at Mr. E. Stanford’s, 55, Charing Cross, London, 8. W. 


UTHORS’ MSS., Notes, Lectures, Addresses, 
Plays, Surveyors’ Reports, and Legal Documents TYPE- 
WRITTEN (Remington) at ld. per folio (72 words); or on special terms. 
Copying at the British Museum or Record Office, Type-Written at 2d. 
per folio.—M Sr. Jonny, 11 in 3, Russell Chambers, Bury-street, 
Bloomsbury. 





YHE COLONIAL COLLEGE and TRAINING 
FARMS (Limited), Hollesley Bay, Suffolk. 
For the Training of Youths for Colonial Life. 
The College owns and farms a fine Seaside Estate of 1,330 acres. 
Prospectus on application to the Secretary. 


(COVENTRY.—KING HENRY VIII. SCHOOL, 


d new buildings, standing in twelve acres of playground. 
Two Scholarships of 1001. a year and three of 551, tenable at the 
Universities for Five and Four Years respectively, attached. French, 
German, Chemistry, Shorthand, Book-keeping taught throughoat the 
School. Studies for elder boys. Terms for Boarders, 52/. a year.—For 
Prospectus, &c., apply to the Head Master, Rev. W. W. 8. Escorr. 











THE GIRTON GOVERNESS and SCHOOL 
AGENCY.—MADAME AUBERT’S GOVERNESS LIST, published 
Week!y, price 3d.; by post, 33¢.—166, Regent-street, W. 








‘TYPE-WRITING, in best style, at 1d. per folio. 
Shorthand Notes taken. References to Authors.—Miss GLADDING, 
1, Loughborough-road, Brixton, 8.W. 


YPE-WRITING and GENERAL COPYING 








OFFICE. Ground Floor, 123, Strand, W.C. Established 1884, 
Sole Proprietor, Mrs. MARSHALL. Large Staff of experienced Copyists. 
Highest testimonials from eminent Dramatic Authors and others. 





ABUN DEL GALLERY EXHIBITION 
ot nearly TWO HUNDRED UNPUBLISHED WATER-COLOUR 
COPIES on a Reduced Scale, from Old Italian Frescoes and other 
Paintings, arranged Chronologically and in Schools. OPEN DAILY 
from Ten till Five. Saturdays, Ten till Four. Admission free. 
DOUGLAS H. GORDON, Secretary. 
Office of the Arundel Society, 19, St. James-street, S W. 


A RUNDEL SOCIETY.—CHROMO-LITHO- 
GRAPHS from Frescoes and other Paintings by Anctent Masters, 
Italian, Flemish, and German, are ON SALE at LOWBR PRICES to 
Members, and at higher to Strangers. Catalogues and all other informa- 
tion will be sent gratis on application. 
A Donation of at least ll. ls. to the Copying Fund entitles to all 
ivileges of Membership. 
sap xi DOUGLAS H. GORDON, Secretary. 
Office of the Arundel Society, 19, St. James-street, 8. W. 


a M, W. TURNER'S CELEBRATED WORKS, 
e ‘Crossing the Brook,’ ‘Caligula’s Bridge,’ and ‘Childe Harold's 
Pilg-image’ (National Gallery); also Mr. Keeley Halswelle’s ‘ Occober 
Woodlands’ (Grosvenor Gallery). Important Etchings of the above 
Works are now in progress by Mr. DAVID 











LAW. For particulars apply 
to the Publishers, Messrs. Dowpeswe.t, 160, New Bond-street. 


YHE REPARATION of PAINTINGS, or any 
WORK necessary to their PRESERVATION, effected with every 
regard to the safest and most cautious treatment, by 
M. R. THOMPSON, Studio, 41, George-street, Portman-square, Ww 
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RT COLLECTORS can INSURE in the BEST 

OFFICES, at reduced rates, and upon asystem guaranteeing full 

yment of claims, which an ordinary policy does not, by applying to 
Pusher InsurER’s Parorecrion Sociery, 43, Botolph-! -lane, E.C. 





R. A. M. BURGHES, AUTHOR’S AGENT and 

ACCOUNTANT. Advice given as to the best mode of Publish- 

ing. Publishers’ Estimates examined on behalf of Authors. Transfer 

of Literary Property carefully conducted Safe Opinions obtained. 

Twenty years’ experience. Highest references. Consultations free. — 
la, Paternoster-row, EC. 


MITCHELL & CO., Agents for the Sale and 
e Transfer of Newspaper Property, 12 and 13, Red Lion-court, 
Fleet-street, E.C. 


MITCHELL & CO, are instructed to DISPOSE 

e OF the COPYRIGHT of an important LONDON WEEKLY 

NEWSPAPER, representing a large interest. Special reasons for dis- 

posal. Principa's only or their solicitors treated with. A Partnership 
might be arranged. 


MITCHELL & CO. are instructed to DISPOSE 

e of the COPYRIGHT and PLANT of one of the oldest LONDON 

LOCAL PAPERS. Very large Business, full and excellent Plant, large 

Advertising eee Reng Good jobbing business.—Principals only or their 
Solicitors treated with 


MITCHELL & CO. are instructed to DISPOSE 

e of the COPYRIGHT and PLANT of an important WEEKLY 

oe in South Wales. Old established. Good circulation and con- 
nexion. 


MITCHELL & CO. have for DISPOSAL the 
e COPYRIGHT and PLANT of a LOCAL PAPER in the Midland 
Counties for immediate sale. Smal! Capital only required. 


MITCHELL & CO. desire to inform their 
Correspondents srt sr should indicate Capital they desire to 
invest, Politics, and Distr: 


MITCHELL & CO., Agents for the Sale and 
e Purchase of Newspaper Properties, undertake Valuations for 
Probate or Purchase, Investigations, and Audit of Accounts, &c. 
Terms on application. 
12 and 13, Red Lion-court, Fleet-street, , E. Cc. 








lO AUTHORS PRINTING. —BOOKS, PAMPH- 
LETS, &c.—First-class work. Estimates forwarded free.—Address 
Parntine Orrice, Keith & Co., Advertising Agents, Edinburgh. 


RINTING and PUBLISHING.— 
Messrs. KING, SELL & KRAILTON, Lp., High-Class Printers and 
Publishers, 12, Gough-square. and 4 Bolt-court, Fleet-street, E.C., are 
repared to undertake the PRINTING and PUBLISHING of first-class 
NEWSPAPERS, MAGAZINES, BOOKS, CATALOGUES, PAMPHLETS, 
PROSPECTUSES, AKTICLES of ASSOCIATION, MINUTES of EV [ 
DENCE, &c., in the best style. Their Offices are fitted with the latest 
improvements in Machinery, the most modern English and Foreign Type, 
and they employ none but first-class workmen. Facilities are offered 
upon the Premises for Private Editorial and Advertising Offices. Arrange- 
ments can 3 can also be made to undertake the Advertising Departm ent, 


N UDIE’S 


All the Best and most Popular Books of the Season are in circulation 
at Mudie’s Library. 


TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS from ONE GUINEA Per Anno. 
COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS from 1WO GUINEAS Per Annvm. 
LONDON BOOK SOCIETY (for a weekly exchange of Books by the 
Library Messengers) from ‘TWO GUINEAS Per Annum. 





SELECT LIBRARY. 








MUDIE’S CLEARANCE LIST contains many Thousand Vo!umes of 
Standard and other Works withdrawn from circulation, and now offered 
for Sale at Greatly Reduced Prices. 

BOOKS IN ALL VARIETIES OF BINDING, 
Suitable for Presents and Prizes, always in stock. 





PROSPECTUSES AND LISTS OF BOOKS FOR SALE SENT 
POSTAGE FREE ON APPLICATION, 
MUDIE’S SELEOT LIBRARY, 
30 to 34, NEW OXFORD-ST. REET. 
Brancu Orrices: 
241, BROMPTON-ROAD,S W., and 2, KING-STREET, CHEAPSIDF. 


LIMITED, 





Catalogues. 
UTOGRAPHS.—CATALOGUE (16) of AUTO- 
GRAPH LETTERS, &c., comprising Specimens of Lord Bacen, 
Thomas Bewick, W. Blake, Burke, Coleridge, Cowper, B. Franklin, 
©. Lamb, Burns, Nelson, Washington, Schiller, &¢ —Freperick Barker, 
43, Rowan-road, Brook Green, West Kensington, London. 
*,* Autographs Purchased. 


| OOKBUYERS who would like CATALOGUE 
No. I. (ready in July) should send stamped addressed wrapper to 
the olsen House Bookshop, 15, Melbourne-street, Nottingham. 





[PoReian BOOKS and PERIODICALS 
promptly supylied on moderate terms. 
CATALOGUES on application 
DULAU & CO. 8, SOHO-SQU ARB. 


ie ee: Gat & L Vv ie 
Dealers in Old and Rare Books. 
Now ready, CATALOGUE 63, post free six stamps. 
29, NEW BOND-STREET, LONDON, Ww. 





i 


r TEAL, ‘SECOND. HAND BOOKSELLER, 
e Halifax 
Catalogues nat free. 


C LEARANCE CATALOGUE of MISCEL- 
LANEOUS, NEW, and SECOND-HAND BOOKS just published, 
28, Upper Manor-street, Chelsea, 





post free on application.—Jas. Irvine, 
London, — 


F IBRARIAN S, COLLECTORS, and BOOK- 
4 LOVERS—Worth getting, No. 1, CATALOGUE of CHOICE 
BOOKS, selected from the Stock of J. E. Garrarr, 48, Southampton- 
row, Bloomsbury, W C., comprising good Eaitions of Standard Works 
in all grat Literature—Old Authors—Londoniana—Cruikshank, 

* Phiz ech, Ruskin, Shelley, Keats—First Ecitions of Patmore, 
Lang, | incaean, &c Catalogues sent on receipt of one stamp. 


AUTOGRAPH LETTER of the late EMPEROR 
——_— of GERMANY FOR SALE.—K., 5, Florence-villas, 




















CHOOL PRIZES.—BICKERS & SON have the 
largest Stock in London of handsomely bound BOOKS, suitable for 
School Prizes. New Catalogue now ready. 
1, Leicester-square, London, W.C. 





YEWARD BOOKS for SCHOOLS and COL- 

LEGES, in LEATHER BINDINGS. Best styles, lowest prices. 

Catalogues post free.—Miptanp Epvcationat Company, Corporation- 
street, Birmingham. 


JEW BOOKS in GENERAL LITERATURE at 
3d. in the ls. DISCOUNT. Orders by post promptly executed. 
Bookbinding; Picture Framing and Mounting; Illuminated Addresses ; 
Printing, &c., at moderate prices. Catalogues post free.—MIDLAND 
EpvcaTIoNaL COMPAR’, Corporation-street, Birmingham. 


ANTIQUE “ARMS and ARMOUR, including 
several fine Helmets and Swords. Stone and Bronse Implements, 
China, Greek, and Roman Pottery, ON SALE at FENTON’'S ‘‘OLD 
CURIOSITY SHOP,” 11, New Oxford-street, W.C. 


‘OR SALE, a fine ICHTHYOSAURUS, five feet 


long, in good condition. Also a few Museum Speci mens of 
Minerals, cheap. —55, High-street, Wandsworth, S.W 


‘URREY.—A LADY wishes TO LET her 

FURNISHED COTTAGE for the SUMMER MONTHS. Situation 
charming; near Dorking. Terms moderate.—Address Miss Coir, 106, 
Sutherland-avyenue, Maida-vale, W. 


TOWN MANSION, with large and singularly 
picturesque Gardens of an acre Bee ie quarter, belted in with fine 
old timber, affording shade and retirem Lodge entrance, first-class 
Stabling, Glass Houses, full-sized Billiard- Hoon, full sized and secluded 
Tennis Lawn, and all accessories. House has been for many years in 
same occupation, and is in excellent repair. It is but seldom that a 
property of this kind can be secured, affording as it does adjuncts that 
are only ebtainable in the country, although in this case within but 
little more than a mile from Regent-street. TO BE LET.—Messrs. 
DevennamM, Tewson, Farmer & Bripcewarer, 80, Cheapside. (42,497.) 


N EMORY.—LOISETTE’S SYSTEM is easy and 

interesting. It strengthens the natural memory to the highest 
degree. While training the attention, &c., with it you can use it in 
quickly learning Foreign Languages, upon every branch of Science, and 
in every sort of Business. Opinions of Mr. R. A. Proctor and other 
known men, and of Pupils who have passed Examinations, post free 
from Pror, Lorserre, 37, New Oxford-street, London. 


COINS. 
S P 1 N K & SB > Ry, 


NUMISMATISTS, 
2, GRACECHURCH - STREET, LONDON, E.C., 
Respectfully invite an inspection of their extensive Stock of 


FINE and RARE COINS, 


Patterns and Proofs, in Gold, Silver, and Bronze. 





























The Oldest Coin Dealers in London. 
Established 1772. 





_Fine and Rare Coins, Medals, ¢ &c., Bought or Exchanged. 





Sales by Auction 
FRIDAY NEXT.—Scientific Apparatus. 
N R. J. C. STEVENS will SELL by AUCTION, 


at his Great Rooms, 38, King-street, Covent-garden, on FRIDAY 
NEXT, July 13, at half-past 12 o’clock precisely, a COLLECIION of 
SURVEYING and DRAWING INSTRU MENTS, comprising 5-in. Transit 
‘Theodolite, 14-in Level, and Box Sextant, all by Troughton & Simms— 
Prismatic Compast—Steel Chains and Tapes—Mathematical Instruments, 
Rules, &c., the Property of a Civil Engineer. Also expensive 5 and 6-in 
Lathes, with first class Chucks and other fittings—Ornamental Slide rest 
by Holtzapffel—Fret-Cu'ting Apparatus by Cunningham—2 h.-p. Hori- 
zontal Steam Engine—Cameras, Lenses, and o ther Photographic Appa- 
ratus—Reflecting Newtonian and other Telescopes, Microscopes, and Ob- 
jects—Lapells’s Epicycloidal Machine—Tansit Collinator, together with 
Antique Bronzes and China, and Miscellaneous Property. 

On view the day prior from 2 till 5and morning of Sale, and Catalogues 
had. 








Valuable Natural History Specimens, 
N R. J. C. STEVENS will SELL by AUCTION, 


at his Great Rooms, 38, King-street, Covent-garden, on MONDAY 
and TUESDAY, July 16 and 17, at half-past 12 precisely each day, the 
extensive COLLECTION of BRITISH and AMERICAN EGGS formed 
by W. WELLS BLADEN, Esq., of Stone, Staffordshire, including many 
choice varieties of Madagascar Eges, Animal and Bird Skins, Heais and 
Horns. Also the Collection of British Lepidoptera formed by JAMES 
KENWARD, Esq., Shells, Minerals, and Fossils, and other Natural 
History Specimens, Curiosities, Entomological and other Books, 
Herbarium, Cabinets, &c. 
On view the Saturday prior from 10 to 3 and morning of Sale, and 
Catalogues had. 


Unique and Valuable Water-Colour Drawings of Orchids, 
N R, J. C, STEVENS has been favoured with 


instructions from the Executors of the late JOHN DAY, Esq., of 
High Cross, Tottenham, pp aeecrapits in his SALE by AUCTION, at his Great 
Rooms, 38, King-street, Covent-garden, on WEDNESDAY, ‘July 18, the 
unique and valuable COLLECTION of LIFE-SIZE WATER-COLOUR 
DRAWINGS of ORCHIDS by Durham, contained in 22 bound volumes, 
together with 44 loose Drawings, and 5 framed Drawings. 
n view morning of Sale, and Catalogues had. 








Valuable and extensive Herbarium, 


M®&. J. C, STEVENS has been favoured with 
instructions from the Executors of the late JOHN DAY, Esq , of 
High Cross, Tottenham, to include in ‘ 
Great Rooms, 38, King- street, Covent-garden, on WEDNESDAY, July 18, 
his Splendid HERBARIUM, contained in seven well-made Pine Cabinets, 
comprising Specimens of Ferns of nearly every known variety. 
On view morning of Sale, and Catalogues | had. 


The valuable Library of Printed Books and Manuscripts, the 
Property of the late JOHN DUFF, Esq., of Greenock, 


MESSES. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will SELL i AUCTION, at their House, No. 13, Wellington- 
street, Strand, W.C., on SATURDAY, July 7, and Following Day, at 
1 o'clock precisely, the valuable LIBRARY of PRINTE!) BOOKS and 
MANUSCRIPTS, the Property of the late JOHN DUFF, Esq, of 
Greenock, which includes the Collection of the late John Adam, Esq., 
also of Greenock, comprising important Works in all Classes of Litera- 
ture, Burn’s Autograph Common-place Book, nad nen eo Manuscript of 
the Whistle, A Letters Works and Shake- 
speariana, including a desirable Series of the rare Ma Four Folios.’ 

wan be viewed. Catalogues may be had; if by post, on receipt of six 

mps. 











The Library of JOHN WILLIAM ATKINSON, 7 2 
Solicitor, of Leeds, ‘ 


MESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will SELL by AUCTION. at their House, No. 13, Wellington. 
street, Strand, W C.,on TUESDAY, July 10, at 1 o’clock precisely, the 
LIBRARY of JOHN WILLIAM ATKINSON, Esq., Solicitor, of Leeds, 
comprising Topographical Works relating to the County of York and 
Works in General Literature. 
Pay be viewed. Catalogues may be had; if by post, on receipt of two 
sta 





Japanese Embroidered Fukusa and Robes, the Property of a 
Private Gentleman, 


M ESsrs. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will SELL by aye at their House, No. 13, Wellington. 
street, penal hy C,. on THURSDAY, July 12. and Following Day, at 

1 o'clock precisely, a eed and Valuable COLLECTION, made in Ja 

of JAPAN ESE EMBROIDERED FUKUSA and KOBES, the Property of 
a Private Gentleman. 


May be viewed the day prior, Wed 
had. 





day, July 11. Catal may be 





The Valuable Stock of Theological Books of Mr. J. MOZLEY 
STARK, who is retiring from business. 


ESSRS, SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 

will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13, Wellington-street, 
Strand, W.C., on MUNDAY, July 16, and Four Following RA at 
1 o'clock precisely, the entire and valuable STOCK of Mr. J. OZLEY 
STARK, 17, Garrick-street, London (retiring from business), competi 
a very extensive Collection of Catholic Theology in various languages, 
including Writings of the Fathers and Schoolmen, and particularly rich 
aoe Works by Authors belonging to the various Monastic Orders and the 

esuits. 

May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had; if by post, on 
receipt of four stamps. 





Valuable Collection of Roman, English, Scottish, and Foreign 
Coins and Medals, the Properties of a Nobleman, J. &, 
ABBOTT, Esq., of Darlington, and the late ROBERT 
RICHMOND, Esq. 


M ESSRS, SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will SELL by AUCTION. at their use, No. 13, Wellington 
ae ape W.C.,on WEDN ESDAY. Joly 18, ‘and Three Followii 
Day, clock precisely, the COLLECTIONS of GREEK, ROM 
ENGLISH, ° SCOTTISH, and FOREIGN COINS and eg ae in Gold, 
Silver, and Copper, the Properties of a NOBLEMAN, J. E ARB TT, 
Erq., of Darlington, the late ROBERT RICHMOND, Esq., a CLERGY: 
MAN, and others; comprising—In Gotp: English—Richard IL , Nobles— 
Henry VL, Bristol Ange!—Richard 111., Angel—Elizabeth, Fine Sove- 
reign—James I., Thirty Shilling Piece—Charles L., Oxford Three Pound 
Piece and Sovereigns—Cromwell, Pattern Broads—Five Guinea Pieces of 
Charles 1I., William and Mary. William IIL, Anne, and George IIL.— 
Pattern Five Pound Pieces of Victoria. Scottish : James IIL., Unicorns 
and Kider—James IV., Half Unicorn—James VI., Twenty Pound Piece, 
Lion, Two-thirds Lion (Lot 118), &e. In SILVER: Elizabeth, Crowns— 
Charles I., Oxford Pound and Half- pound Pieces—Shrewsbury Haltf- 
pound Pieces—Cromwell, Crowns, Half-crown, &c.—George II., Pattern 
Crowns, Half-crowns, &c. —Victoria, Gothic Crowns — Siege Pieces of 
Newark, Pontefract —- Ormond Money, &c. An important Series of 
English "Historical Medals— Anglo-Saxon Antiquities—and Coin Cabinets, 

May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had ; if by post, on 
receipt of six s:amps. 


Valuable Books and Manuscripts from the Library of a Scotch 
Collector ; Architectural Works from the Library of the late 
WILLIAM SCAMP, Esq. ; and a choice Collection of First 
Editions of the W "orks of Modern Authors, the Property of a 
Private Collector, 


T] a 
N ESSRS, SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13, Wellington- 

street, Strand, W.C., on MONDAY, July 23, and Three Following Days, 
at 1 o'clock precise ly, COLLECTIONS of valuable BOOKS and ioe 
SCRIPTS, consisting of Books withdrawn from the Library o 
SCOTCH COLLECTOR; ARCHITECTURAL and ENGINEERING 
WORKS, from the Library of the Jate WILLIAM SCAMP, Esq., 
CE; a PORTION of the LIBRARY of a FELLOW of the ROYAL 
SOCIETY, and other Properties; the whole including Important 
General Literature in various Languages—splendid Books of Prints 
and Galleries—Books illustrated by G. Cruikshank, Bewick, Rowland- 
son, Leech, &c.—Illuminated Hore and ee Choice Manuscripts— 
the Original Autograph Manuscript of ‘Queen Mary’s Lament,’ by 
Burns—Transactions of various Societies—Voyages and Travels, includ- 
ing a remarkably fine copy of Cook’s Three Voyages—a series of the 
Strawberry Hill Publications—Copyrights and po ae ene of 
Illustrated and other Works — Engravings, Dra Autograph 
Letters, &c. Alsoa choice COLLECTION rg FIRST ‘EDITIONS ot t the 
Works of Dickens, Thackeray, De Quincey, Chas Kingsley, Charles 
Reade, Darwin, Geo. Meredith, Swinburne, Bronté, Geo. Eliot, Miss 
Muloch, Robert Louis Stevenson, and others, including several complete 
Sets, newly bound by Tont, Mansell, &c., the Property of a PRIVATE 
COLLECTOR 

May be viewed two days prior. 
on receipt of six stamps. 


A Collection of Etchings by ¥ ee the Property of a Private 
leman, 


MESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13, Weilington- 
street, Strand, W.C.. on MONDAY, July 30. at 1 o'clock precisely, a 
COLLECTION of ETCHINGS by Z: WHISTLER, the Property of a 
Gentleman ; also Etchings by eee? Seymour Haden, Legros, and 
Whistler, the Property of Two Collector: 

May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had ; 
receipt | of two stamps. 


The apterd Portion of the Library of the late Rev. WwW. C. 
NELIGAN, A.M. LL.D., the Library of the late Dr. 
CRESSWELL, the Philological Library ef the late Rev, 
rae hd T COLERIDGE, the Library of the late Rev. 

HAMILTON-GRAY, and other Properties, 


esses, SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13, Wellington- 
street, Strand, W.C., on TUES. w July 31, and Three Following Days, 
atlo "clock precisely. valuable BOOKS ‘and MANUSCRIPIPS, including 
the REMAINING oe of — LIBRARY of the late Rev. 
WILLIAM C. N TLIGAN AM. of Cork ; the LIBRARY of the 
late Dr. CRESSWELL; the Philolowizal LIBRARY of the late Rev. 
DERWENT COLERIDGE; the LIBRARY of the lat~ Rev. J. HAMIL- 
TON-GRAY, and other Properties, comprising Rare Bibles and Liturgies 
—heological and etree ey Literature—Scarce Works relating to 
Ireland—Heraldic, N ic, and Ti hical Publications—Chap- 
Books and Garlands—Books of Prints, including Natural History, &c.-- 
and English, French, German, Swedish, Norwegian, and General Litera- 
ture. 

May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had; if by post, on 
receipt of six stamps. 


Works of the ~ SAMUEL COUSINS, R. eA., the Property of 
ERNEST POWER, Esq. 
N ESSRS. CHRISTIE, MANSON & Woops 


respectfully give notice that they will SELL by AUCTION, a 
their Great Rooms, King-street, St. James’s-square, on MONDAY, 
July 9. at 1 o’clock precisely, a complete COLLECTION of the W ORKS 
ot the late SAMUEL COUSINS, R A., from 1822 to 1884, the Property of 
P. ERNEST POWER, Esq., of Manchester, nearly all of which are 
signed by the Engraver, and including = Works engraved by the late 
Mr. Cousins whilst an apprentice to S. W. Reynolds. 

May be viewed and Catalogues had. 





Catalogues may be had; if by post, 





if by post, on 
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The Londesborough Collection of Armour and Arms. 


ESSRS. CHRISTIE, MANSON & WOODS 
respectfully give mates that they will SELL by AUCTION, at 

eir Great Rooms, King-street, St. James’s-square, on MONDAY, 
9,and Two Following oy at 1 o’clock precisely, the Valuable 

CO) LECTION of ARMOUR and ARMS, the Property of the Right 
aoe. the EARL of LONDESBOROUGH., comprising Oriental Crista 


Collection of Furniture and Miscellaneous apa, part the 
Property of the late C, H. COOKE, Esq., F.R.1.B.A. 


MESSRS. 1 PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL by 


ae at their House, Se Preston ety W.C., on 
MONDAY, July 9, and Following pay, a ten minutes past 1 o'clock 
precisely, "MISCELLANEOUS PR PERTY, including Furniture, Pic- 
pie Engravings, Lenya Old and Modern Decorative China, 





4 Arms—a Suite of Carved and Gilt Ivory Furniture 

‘arren Hastings by Tippoo Sahib. Also Early Carvings in Ivory a 
Wi wag to the De Bruge and Bernal Collections—Curious Locks— 
Knives, Forks, and Spoons—Combs—Celtic and Saxon Antiquities— 
& May be viewed, and Catalogues had. 





Silver and Silver-gilt Plate and Plated Articles, the eg. of 
the late T. B. T. HILDYARD, Esq., the late G. DUD- 
DELL, Esq., and others, 


. 
ESSRS. CHRISTIE, MANSON & WOODS 
respectfully’ give notice that they will SELL by AUCTION, = 
ir seer Rooms, King-street, St. James’s-square, on THURSDA 
July 12, at 1 oclock preeisely (by order of the Executors), a cma 
July VICE ot PLATE of the late T. B. T. HILDYARD, Esq., including 
a Two-handled Cup, Cover, and Stand of the time of Cromwell—a Pair 
of Charies II. Tankards—Corinthian Column Candlesticks—Waiters—Tea 
and Coffee Services—Bread kets—a handsome Centrepiece—Entrée 
Dishes, Also silver and Silver-gilt Plate, the Property of G. DUD- 
DELL, Esq., deceased, late of Queen's Park, Brighton, comprising a Set 
of Meat Dishes—Four Dozen Dinner Plates—and a Dozen Soup Plates— 
Soup Tureen—Sauce Tureens—Entrée Dishes—Tea and Coffee Services— 
Waiters—Threaded Shell-pattern Service of Forks and Spoons—Silver- 
gilt Dessert Dishes, &e. 


May be viewed two days preceding. 





Collection of yo Objects %4 Art of the late 
DUDDELL, Esq. 


ESSRS. OHRIaTIn, MANSON & WOODS 
respectfully give notice that they will SELL by AUCTION, at 

their Great Rooms, King-street, St. James’s-square, on FRIDAY, July 13, 
atl o’clock precisely (oy, order of the Executors), the COLLECTION of 
ORIENTAL OBJECTS of ART of GEORGE DUDDELL, Esq., deceased, 
late of Queen's Park, Brighton, comprising ancient Chinese Cloisonné 
Enamels, Bronzes, Chinese and elie Porcelain, Lacquer—Carvings 
in Ivory, Wood. Rock Crystal, and Jade—Embroideries—and Curiosities. 
Also a small COLLECTION of ORIEN’ Pas PORCELAIN, Japan Lac- 
and Oriental Objects of Art of W. R. WINCH, Esq., ceased 


Ly and Scientific Instruments, Minerals, &c. 
~ Catalogues on application. 


Libraries of H. B. LENNARD, Esq., of CH, H. COOKE, 
F.R Ornitholog Works, Ancient MSS., 


pes, 








Early Printed Books, §c. 
MESSRS. POTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL by 


UCTION, at their House, 47, Leicester-square, W. 
WEDNESDAY, July ue as can Following Days, at ten minutes. past 
1 o'clock precisely, a RTION of the LIBRARY of H. BARREIT 
LENNARD, Esq. Se from his residence at Hampstead), com- 
prising a large number of fine Books of Scenery, Architecture, and 
‘Topography, English, American, Colonial, and Continental -- Picture 
Galleries, &c —Water-Colour Drawings by Buckley, Shepherd, Pap- 
worth, Edw. Kirkall, and other Artists—Neale’s Views of Seats—Danieil 
and Ayton’s Great Britain—Pyne’s Royal Residences—Daniell’s Oriental 
Scenery—Girtin’s Views in Paris—Dodwell’s Greece, coloured—Prince 
Maximilian of Wied’s Travels in North America—Angas’s New Zea- 
landers and South Australia—Prinsep’s Indian Antiquities — Acker- 
mann’s Repository of Arts, 40 vols.—Co| per-plate Magazine—Punch, 
complete to June, 1888 —Caricatures—Lysons’s Britannia Depicta— 
Sandby’s Views—Sets of the Annuals— Shakespeare, Fourth Folio— 
Topographical Works, with extra Illustrations —Claude’s Liber Veri- 
tatis. Also the ARCHITECTURAL LIBRARY of the late CH. H. 
COOKE, F.RI.B.A.; valuable Ornithological Works, by Seebohm, 
Yarrell, Bewick, Dresser, Hewitson, Dee Murs, Audebert et Vieillot, 
Tweedale, Vincent, Rowley, Buller, Marshall, Elliot, &c.—Gou!d's 
Mammals — Ancient Manuscripts and Specimens of Early Typo- 
graphy, &c. Catalogues on receipt of two stamps. 


Modern Books from the Library of the late Mrs. A. B. 
PROCTER (widow of Barry Cornwall), 
N ESSRS, PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL by 
AUCTION, at their House, 47, Leicester-square, WC, on 
MONDAY, July 16, at ten minutes past 1 o’cl 
LECTION of the WRITINGS of MODERN AUTHORS 
ate of the late Mrs. A. B. PROCTER, compet the Works 
. aD 








poy of North Mymms Park, Hatfield. 
May be viewed two days preceding. 





Majolica from the Collection of a well-known Amateur. 


J 

ESSRS. CHRISTIE, MANSON & WOODS 
respectfully give notice that they will SELL by, AUCTION, at 
their Great Rooms, King-street, St. James’s-square, on FRIDAY, 
July 13, at 1 o'clock, TWENTY IMPORTANT SPECIMENS of OLD 
ITALIAN MAJOLICA from the COLLECTION of a well-known 
AMATEUR, comprising fine Lustred Dishes, signed by Maestro Giorgio 
and Fra Xanto—a very fine Faenza Vase—a large Urbino Cistern—a 
Pair of Urbino Pilgrim-bottles—a large Hispano-Mauro Dish—and other 
Pieces of Gubbio, Faenza. Pesaro, and Urbino Ware, some of which 

were purchased from the De Bruge and Soltykoff Collections. 


May be viewed two days preceding. 


The Collection of Pictures of the late W. R. WINCH, Esq., 
and a Collection of old French Historical Portraits, 


ESSRS. CHRISTIE, MANSON & WOODS 
respectfully give notice that they will SELL by AUCTION, at 
their Great Rooms, King-street, St. James’s-square, on SATURD 
any ae 14, oF 1 o'clock precisely, the COLLECTION of MODERN PIC- 
ES and WATER-COLOUR DRAWINGS of W. R. WINCH, Esq., 
deceased, late of North Mymms Park, Hatfield, including Examples of 





W. Bennett B. Foster J.C. Reed 

F. Lee Bridell H. G. Hine B. Riviere, R.A. 
ane W. L. Leitch A. Solomon 

E. Douglas J. Mogford C Werner. 


es Works of F. Fagerlin—Pictures by W. Verschuur, A. G. Hertz- 

others of the Continental School—a number of Historical 
Portraits of the Italian, Dutch, Fiemish, and Early English Schools; 
also Twenty Portra)ts. principaily of the French School. the Property 
of a Gentleman ; and a Pair of Views in Switzerland, by A. Calame, the 
Property of the ‘late T. B. T. Hil dyard, Esq. 


May be viewed two days preceding. 





The Jodrell Heirlooms.—Service of Plate and Jewels. 
ESSRS. CHRISTIE, MANSON & WOODS 


espace give notice that they will SELL by AUCTION, at 
their Great Rooms, King-street, St. James’s-square, on TUESDAY, 
July 17, at 4 o’clock precisely, under the sanction of the High Court of 
Justice, Chancery Division, the SERVICE of PLATE and Handsome 
JEWELS. The Plate comprises a Pair of Soup ‘Tureens—Sauce Tureens 
—Entrée Dishes—Seven Dozen Plates—Tea and Coffee Pots—Cake 
Baskets—Waiters—Tankards—a handsome Epergne—Dessert Baskets— 
Candlesticks — Service of King's-Pattern Forks and Spoons—Plated 
icles. Also Handsome Jewels, including a Brilliant Tiara of unusual 
size—Bracelets set with Emeralds, Sapphires, and Brilliants—Turquoise 
and Brilliant Ornaments, &c. 





Objects of Art, Decorative Furniture, Porcelain, Plate, and 
lewels of the late LADY MOLESWORTH. 


ESSRS. CHRISTIE, MANSON & WOODS 

respectfully give notice that they will SELL by AUCTION, at 

their Great Rooms, King-street, St. James’s-square, on W EDNESDAY, 

July 18, and Following Days, at 1 o’clock Lee (by order of the 

Executors), the COLLECT TUN’ of OBJECTS RT, Decorative Furni- 

ture, Porcelain, Piate, and Jewels of LADY MOLESW ORTH, de- 
ceased, late of Eaton-place. 

Further notice will be given. 





The Collection of Pictures of NE BS late JOHN BRAMSTON 
STA 


sq. 


ESSRS. CHRISTIE, MANSON & WOODS 
respectfully give notice that they will SELL by AUCTION, at 
their Great Rooms. King-street, St James’s-square, on SATURDAY, 
July 21, at 1 o'clock precisely (by order of the Executors). the COLL EC- 
TION of ANCIENT and MUDERN PICTURES of JOHN BRAMSTON 
STAN. E, Esq., deceased, late of Buckfield, near Basingstoke, including 
The Marriage of Cana, a grand Work of P Vv eronese, from the Cuesveldt 
Gallery—and Works of Borgognone, Brauwer, Bredael, Dietrich, Le 
Duc, Gryeff, Hondikoeter, Molinaer, Neefs, Ostade, Weenix, Zeeman, 
Zuccarelli—and a few by Modern Artists. 








Objects of Art, Decorative Furniture, and Service of Plate of 
the late JOHN BRAMSTON STANE, Esq. 


MESSBs. CHRISTIE, MANSON & WOODS 


respectfully give notice that they will SELL by AUCTION, at 
their Great Rooms, King-street, St. James's-square, on MONDAY, 
ee , at 1 o’ciock precisely (by order of the Executors), the valuable 

LECTION of OBJECTS of ART, DECORATIVE FURNITURE, and 
PLATE of JOHN KRKAMSTON STANE, Esq, deceased, late of Buck- 
field, near Basingstoke. comprising a beautiful Toilet Service of Tortoise- 
shell’ Gold Piqué Work, consisting of numerous pieces, formerly the 
Property of Marie Antoinette — Old French Marqueterie and Boulle 
peeaare— Decks and Candelabra—Marble Busts—Bronzes—Old Chinese, 





Old Black Wedgwood Busts—Minia- 
ro cme tet Oxes, “&c. Also the Service of Old and Modern Plate, 
including a few Choice Pieces of Early English Silver. 


igh Hunt, Coventry Patmore, B. Browning, 
Mrs. Jameson, Lowell, 76; winburne, N. Hawthorne, &c., chiefly 
Presentation Copies, w ith the authors’ inscriptions. 

Catalogues in preparation. 





Valuable Collection of Autograph Letters of Benjamin 
Franklin, &¢. 


2s 7 a 

ESSRE, PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL by 

TION, at their House, 47, Leicester-square, W.C., on 

MONDAY, Suly 16, at half-past 2 for 3 o’clock precisely, a COLLEC- 

TION of valuable AUTOGRAPH LETTERS of Carlyle, Cruikshank, 

Dickens, Benjamin and William Franklin, Leigh Hunt, Tom Moore, 

Nelson, Sir J. Reynolds, Rogers, John Ruskin, Scott, Shelley, Southey, 
Ww ordsworth, &e. 

Catalogues on receipt of two stamps. 


Collection of Engravings. 
ESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL 
by AUCTION, at their House, 47, Leicester-square, WC, on 
TUESDAY, July 17, at ten minutes past 1 o’clock precisely, a COLLEC- 
TION of ENGRAVINGS, including a large number of Ancient and 
Modern English and Foreign Portraits. 
ogues on receipt of two stamps. — 
County Histories from the Library of CHRIST: O1 HER 
SYKES, Esq., M.P., and valuable Standard Books in all 
Classes, mostly well bound, 


MESSBS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL by 
AUCTION, at their House, 47, Leicester-square, W.C, on 
THURSDAY, July 19, and Following Days, at ten minutes past 1 o’clock 
recisely, valuable BOOKS and COUNTY HISTORIES from the 
IBRARY of CHRISTOPHER SYKES, -, and valuable 
Standard Editions of Leila Classic Authors, Modern Scientific Works, 
Rare and Curious , &c., many finely bound, including Hunter's 
South Yorkshire Ane Sclentaaee, Sange Paper, fine copy in crimsen 
morocco—Thoresby’s Leeds by Whitaker, Large Paper. and the Original 
Edition—Whitaker’s Craven and Whalley, Third Edition, Large Paper— 
Drake's York—Dugdale’s Warwickshire by Thomas, Large Paper— 
Whitaker’s Richmondshire, Large Paper—Richardson’s Monastic Ruins 
—Buck’s Views of Abbeys and Castles, Cities and Towns—Suckling’s 
Suffolk and Essex—Poulsen’s Holderness—Minor Topographical Histories 
of Localities in Yorkshire by Frost, Gent, Charlton, Clarkson, Orde, 
Longstaffe, Oliver, Raine, &c. —Burton’s Arabian Nights, with Supp'e- 
ment—Doran on the Stage, Large Paper—Original Editions of the Works 
of Trollope, Dickens, Lever, Scott, many finely bound—five Books of 
Prints and Architecture, &c. 
Catalogues in preparation. 


Collection of Coins, 
ESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL by 


AUCTION, at their House, 47, Leicester-square, W.U., on 
WEDNESDAY, July 25, at ten minutes past 1 o’clock precisely, the 
COLLECTION of OLD COINS in Gold, Silver, and Copper, Medals, and 
Cabinets of the late ROBT. JONES, Esq., of Coalport. 

Catalogues on receipt of two stamps. 


Early Tapestry, = ER ee | of W. H. MARTIN- 
MUNDS, Esq. 


N ESSRS, PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL by 

AUCTION, at their House, 47, Leicester-square. W.C.. 
WEDNESDAY. July 25, THREE PIECES of fine EARLY TAP ESTRY 
belonging to W. H. MARTIN-EDMUNDS, Esq , of Worsborough Hal), 
near Barnsley. 











Catalogues on receipt of two stamps. 


Copyright, Engraved Plate, and Stock of T, L. ATK INSON’S 
Hngraving, ‘ Peace with Honour,’ 


MESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL by 

CTION, at their House, 47, Leicester-square, W.C., on 
WEDNESDAY, July 25, at half-past 12 o'clock precisely, the "EN- 
GRAVED STEEL PLATE, STOCK, and COPYRIGHT of T. L. 
ATKINSON’S ENGRAV ING, from the Picture by T. Biake Wirgman, 
entitled ‘PEACE WITH HONOUR.’ 


Musical Instruments ; Collection of Violins of Mr. H. MILES, 
of Bristol, &c. 


ESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL by 
AUCTION, at ave House, 47, Leicester-square, W.C., on 
THURSDAY. July 26, half- past 12 o’clock precisely, a valuable 
ASSEMBLAGE of MUSICAL PROPERTY, iacluding Grand and Cot- 
tage Pianofortes, Harmoniums, Church and American Organs, Harps, 
Violins, Tenors and Violoncellos, including the Collection of Italian aud 
other Instruments belonging to Mr. H. MILES, of Bristol. 
Catalogues are preparing. 


The —— trey Copyrights, and Stock of Signor 
LVADURE SCUDERI. 


ESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL by 
Sele ION, at their House, 47, Leicester-square, W.C., oa 
FRIDAY, July 27, at ten minutes past 1 o'clock precisely, the "EN- 
GRAVED MUSIC-PLATES, with the valuable COPYRIGHTS attaching 
thereto, and the STOCK of PRINTED MUSIC of the various Composi- 
tions of Signor SALVADORE SCUDERI. 














Catalogues forwarded on receipt of two stamps. 


Library of Music, 
BSSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL by 


N UCTION, at their House, 47, Leicester-square, W.C., on 
FRIDAY. July 27, at ten minutes past 1 o'clock paeennrys an ex- 
tensive LIBRARY of ANCIENT and MODERN MUSIC. 

— are preparing. 


Portion of the Library of an 
relating to India—lIilustrated 





M; I, 


Weaken a 
Eminent Philclagiet — Books 
Works, &c. 


TA] * 
MESSRS. HODGSON will SELL by AUCTION, 
at their Rooms, 115, Chancery-lane, W.C., on WEDNESDAY, 
July 11, and Two Following Days, at 1 o’clock, MISCELLANEOUS 
BOOKS (as pooxehs Riper ger the Publications of the Palxographical, 
Early English Tex | Chaucer Societies—Grimm’s_ Deutsche Gram- 
matik, 5 vols. Graff, A hatz, 7 vols., and others 
on English and Pasion ? hilology—Bertand, Traité de Caleul—Fourier, 
Théorie de la Chaleur—Faraday on Electricity, 3 vols. 8vo.—Taylor’s 
Scientific Memoirs, 5 vols.— Phillips’s Geology, 2 vols.—Hunter’s 
Gazetteer of India, 14 vols.—Mitra’e Buddha Gaya, &c., 5 vols.—Max 
Miiiler’s Sacred Looks of the East, 14 vols.,and others relating to India— 
the Works of Mahon, Macaulay, Froude, Prescott, Motley, Smollett, 
Swift, Fielding, Lever, Tnackeray, Dickens, Scott, Victor Hugo, Lord 
Lytton, Edgeworth, Geo. Eliot, &c.—Doran’s Annals vot the Stage, 3 vols.— 
Evelyn’s Diary, 6 vols , Large Paper—Lowe’s Ferns, 8 vols.—Johnston’s 
British Seaweeds, 4 vols.—Loudon’s Arboretum, 8 vols —Bewick’s Birds, 
&c., 3 vols. —Hamerton’s The Sadne— ‘Tymms's Art of I!!uminating, and 
other Illustrated Works—Drawing-Room Table Books—Editions de Luxe 
—Sporting Books, &c. The whole in good condition. 
To be viewed, and Catalogues had. 











Lau Books, including the Libraries of Three Barristers, Water- 
Colour Drawings and Engravings, Library Tuble, Hight-Day 
Hall Clock, and Miscellaneous Items. 


N ESSRS. HODGSON will SELL by AUCTION, 
at their Rooms, 115, Chancery-lane, W.C 

at 1 o'clock precisely, valuable LAW BOOKS 
Three Burristere, comprising the New Law Reports, Reports in the 
House of Lords, Equity, King's and Queen's Kench, Common Pleas, 
Exchequer, ¢.—also sone Modern Practical Works and Books of 
Reference—Water-Colour Drawings and Engravings—Library Table— 
Eight-Day Hall sc &e. 

To be viewed, and Catalogues had. 











yLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE. 
No. 873, JULY, 1888, 2s. 6d. 
Contenis. 
ROBERT ELSMERE and MODERN OXFORD 
A STIFF-NECKED GENERATION. Chaps. 14-17. 


SYLT and ITS ASSOCIATIONS.—LEGENDS from the EARLY HOME 
of the ENGLISH. 


MARY STUART in SCOTLAND —The CONSPIRACLES of the NOBLES : 
DARNLEY. By John Skelton, C.B. 


INDIAN INSECTS. 


IMPRESSIONS of AUSTRALIA: with an Account of the Fish River 
Caves. By Coutts Trotter. 


AN ELIE RUBY. 
The PORTUGUESE in EAST AFRICA. 
William Blackwood & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 
THE NINETEENTH CENTORY. 
JULY. 2s. 6d. 
The ELIZABETHAN SETTLEMENT of RELIGION. By the Right 
Hon. W. E. Gladstone, M.P. 


OUR MISSIONARIES. By Sir William Wilson Hunter, K.C.S.I. LL.D. 
A FEW WORDS ABOUT PICTURE EXHIBITIONS. By Frederic 
Harrison. 








The VAGUE CRY for TECHNICAL EDUCATION, By Lord Armstrong. 
The ENGADINE—SUMMER and WINTER. By Dr. Kidd. 
A STORY of OUR LIGHTHOUSES. By Professor Tyndall. 
The NEW LABOUR PARTY. By H. H. Champion. 
LIBERATING the SLAVES in BRAZIL. By Walter J. Hammond. 
The CURSE of the WAR OFFICE. By Lord Eustace Cecil. 
BUDDHISM. By the Bishop of Colombo. 
LOCAL GOV! ERNMENT and COUNTY COUNCILS in FRANCE. 

« ) By His liency the French Ambas r. 

London: Kegan Paul, Trench & Co. 








Monthly, price Half-a-Crown, 


HE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 


T 
Contents for JULY. 
The FUTURE of RELIGION. By Emile de Laveleye. 


MR. CHAMBERLAIN and the LIBERAL PARTY. 
Guinness Rogers. 


The NEW DEPARTURE in EDUCATION. By James Runciman. 

The IMPARTIAL STUDY of POLITICS. By Professor J. R. Seeley. 

. as ANCIENT and MODERN.’ By the Rev. Sir George W. Cox, 
jar 

The FAIR SEX at the SALON. By Mrs. Emily Crawford. 

INDIAN NATIONAL CONGRESSES. By Robert Spence Watson, LL.D. 

RECENT WORK in ECCLESIASTICAL HISTORY. By Professor 
G. T. Stokes 

BRITISH INTERESTS in AFRICA. By J. Scott Keltie. 

The SCIENTIFIC SPIRIT of the AGE. By Frances Power Cobbe. 

LOCAL TAXATION of LONDON RENTS. By Lord Hobhouse. 


Isbister & Co. Limited, 5 56, }, Ludgate- hill, London. 


Pus ESTMINSTE REVIEW. 
JULY, 1888, price 2s. Ay 
Contents. 
1. LOCAL GOVERNMENT: the FRANCHISE QUESTION. 
2. NURSES and NURSING. 
HENRY GRATTAN. 
CHARACTERISTICS of AMERICAN CITIES. 
The CO-OPERATIVE CONGRESS. 
MENTAL serena some of its Avoidable Causes. 


INDEPENDENT SECTION: 
I. HOME RU LE for IRELAND: its Friends and its Enemies. 
Il. LETTER from Mr. ALFRED WEBB to Mr. T. W. KUSSELL, 
P 


8. CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE. 
9. HOME AFFAIRS. 
“ The only Review which devotes itself to the promotion of advanced 
Liberalism.’’—Pali Mall Gazette. 
© London: Triibner & Co. Ludgate-hiil. 





By the Rev. J. 


Tere? 





yr al SS 

R. WALTER BESANT’S NEW NOVEL 

COMMENCES THIS WEEK in the Illustrated London News. 

*FOR FAITH and FREEDOM’ tells of the incidents of the Monmouth 

Rebellion, and contains some charming Sketches, quaintly told by ome of 
the chief actors in this tragieal time. Sixpence Weebly, 








Of all Newsagents and Booksell-rs. <EE 
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Price, to Subscribers, 6s. per annum, including postage to any 
part of the world. 


Specimen Number on receipt of Sixpenny Stamp. 


THE TORCH 


AND 
COLONIAL BOOK CIRCULAR. 


Containing Classified Lists of New Publications— 
English, American, and Colonial—in all 
Departments of Literature, Science, 
and Art. 


Compiled by EDWARD A. PETHERICK. 


CONTENTS OF VOLUME I. (Nos. 1, 2, 3, and 4), 
pp. iv, xl, and 172. 


I. RECENT ENGLISH and AMERICAN PUBLICA- 
TIONS.—Dictionaries and Encyclopedias—History and Bio- 
graphy—Fconomics, Politics, and Topics of the Day—Law and 
Jurisprudence—Trade and Commerce—Religion and Philo- 
sopby—Criticism, Essays, and Belles-Lettres—Poetry and the 
Drama—Fine Arts and Illustrated Works—Education, Philo- 
logy, &c.—Geography, Topography, Voyages, and Travels— 
Natural and Physical Science—Medicine, Surgery, Anatomy, 
&c.—Industrial and Applied Arts—Handicrafts, Engineering, 
Chemistry, and Manufactures—Agriculture, Rural and Do- 
mestic Economy—Games and Field Sports— Novels and Works 
of Fiction ~— Christmas Annuals and Numbers — Facetie— 
Miscellanies and Serial Volumes—Books for Young People. 


Il. RECENT COLONIAL PUBLICATIONS and 
BOOKS RELATING to the BRITISH COLONIES.—The 
Colonies in General—Australia, Tasmania, New Zealand, Fiji, 
&c.—Dominion of Canada—South African Colonies—West 
Africa—Mauritius and Seychelles—West Indies, Barbados, 
and British Guiana. 

*‘The foundation of future Colonial bibliography is laid in 
this section.”—Bookworm. 


III. SPECIAL COLONIAL LIBRARIES. — Of 
Cheap Editions of Popular Works of Fiction, &c., for Cir- 
culation in the Colonies and India, issued by Mr. John Murray, 
Messrs. Richard Bentley & Son, Macmillan & Co., Sampron 
Low, Marston & Co., George Roberston & Co., Kegan Paul, 
Trench & Co., Chatto & Windus, Ward & Downey, Xc. 


IV. SELECT LIST of ENGLISH and AMERICAN 
MAGAZINES and REVIEWS. 


V. BIBLIOGKAPHY of AUSTRALASIA—NEW 
SOUTH WALES to 1837. 
** A work in which the practical importance of bibliography 
is realized.” —Bookworm. 
‘* Promises to be a very complete and scholarly performance.” 
.B. Daily Mail. 
** Enriched with abundant notes and extracts.” — Bookseller. 


VI. A BIBLIOGRAPHY of MATTHEW ARNOLD'S 
WRITINGS and POETRY, accompanied by a Portrait. 


VII. PUBLISHERS’ ADVERTISEMENTS.—Short 
Lists of the Publications of Messrs. Richard Bentley & Son, 
William Blackwood & Sons, Bradbury, Agnew & Co., Chapman 
& Hail, Chatto & Windus, The Clarendon Press, Colonial Book- 
sellers’ Agency, Dean & Son, L. C. Gent, L. Upcott Gill, John 
Hogg, Houlston & Sons, Hurst & Blackett, W. & A. K. Johnston, 
Crosby Lockwood & Son, Longmans & Co., Sampson Low, 
Marston & Co., Macmillan & Co., John Murray, Nisbet & Co., 
Passmore & Alabaster, Kegan Paul, Trench &Co., E. A. Pethe- 
rick & Co., George Philip & Son, Religious Tract Society, George 
Routledge & Sons, Prof. Ruskin, Walter Scott, S. W. Silver & 
Co., Smith, Elder & Co., W. Swan Sonnenschein & Co., E. & 
F. N. Spon, Edward Stanford, Triibner & Co., Fisher Unwin, 
Ward & Downey, Frederick Warne & Co., Whittaker & Co. 





“ We have to thank Mr. Petherick for his valuable contribution 
to bibliography in his new periodical the Torch, on an excellent 
plan, well executed, and also in size and type just what it 

hould be.”—Atheneum. 

** A useful and well-arranged work, which will form an indis- 
pensable part of every bibliographical collection.” 

Notes and Queries. 

‘*Mr. Petherick’s new book Circular has made an excellent 
start on its career. It is admirably printed and well edited, 
aud promises in every way to be a great success.” 

Pubhishers’ Circular. 

“The Torch forms an attractive record of current literature, 
quite apart from its colonial interest.” — Academy. 

**It ought to be added that the Torch is enriched with 
quotations of great interest, showing genuine literary tastes 
and researeh. New books issued in Canada, America, Aus- 
tralia, or elsewhere, may be heard of in the Torch...... This new 
publication of universal information about books will be 
welcome in England as elsewhere.”— Birmingham Post. 


“This Circular is issued in connexion with an agency 
which Mr. Petherick is opening in London for booksellers in 
the Codonies, and for collectors of Qolonial literature in Great 
Britain and America, and on the Continent......We wish Mr. 
Petherick and his dgency all the success that is deserved, for he 
has hit upon a want felt both on this side and on that, and met 
it in a manner equally satisfactory to the old country and the 
colonies.” —Sunday Times. 


Published by E. A. PETHERICK & Co., 


WORKS ILLUSTRATING ENGLISH LIFE IN INDIA 





Just published, 


PLAIN TALES FROM THE HILLS. 
A Collection of Stories by RUDYARD KIPLING, 


Crown 8vo, 6s. 


“ Rattling stories of flirtation and sport......Funny stories of practical jokes and sells...... Sad little 
stories of deeper things, told with no affectation of solemnity, but rather more throat-lumping for that,” 
Sunday Times, 
‘« For the profitable disposal of odds and ends of time, or for a a cross-country journey in stopping 
trains, it would be hard to find better reading. The book is one to buy, and not merely to get from the 
library.”—Saturday Review. 


DEPARTMENTAL DITTIES, and other Verses, 


By RUDYARD KIPLING. 
Third Edition, Enlarged, 4s. 6d, 
(The First and Second Editions were exhausted in India.) 


“With the appearance of ‘ Departmental Ditties’ the high-water-mark of Indian poetry has been 
reached...... They will suffer little in comparison with the works of Praed or Locker.”—Englishman. 

“ The author has a lively and racy pen...... He has plenty of humour and go......They are cynical, 
but the cynicism contains no bitterness.”— Vanity Fair. 

“ This charming book.”—Asian. 


ECHOES FROM OLD CALCUTTA. 


Being chiefly Reminiscences of the Days of Warren Hastings, Francis, and Impey, 
By H. E. BUSTEED. 


Second Edition, Enlarged and Illustrated. 
Post Svo, 83. 6d. 


“Dr. Busteed’s valuable and entertaining ‘Echoes from Old Calcutta’ has arrived at a second 
edition, revised, enlarged, and illustrated with portraits and other plates, rare or quaint. It is a pleasure 
to reiterate the warm commendation of this instructive and lively volume which its appearance called 
forth some few years since. It would be lamentable if a book so fraught with interest to all Englishmen 
should be restricted to Anglo-Indian circles, The capital historical paper on the events that culminated 
in the Black Hole tragedy is further strengthened by the illustrations of Fort William by Mr. S. de 
Wilde, which give the author’s conjectural restoration of portions of the building long since disappeared. 
A fresh instalment of letters from Warren Hastings to his wife must be noted as extremely interesting, 
while the papers on Sir Philip Francis, Nuncomar, and the romantic career of Mrs. Grand, who became 
Princess Benevento and the wife of Talleyrand, ought by now to be widely known.”—Saturday Review. 





LAYS of IND. By Atien Cueem. 
Comic, Satirical, and Descriptive Poems, illus- 
trative of Anglo-Indian Life. With 70 Illustra- 
tions. Eighth Edition. 10s. 6d. 


Liverpool Mercury. 
“ Read them at the first opportunity. 
Bath Chronicle. 
“ A remarkably bright little book.”"— World. 


The TRIBES on my FRONTIER. 
An Indian Naturalist’s Frontier Policy. By 
E. H. A. With 50 Illustrations by F. C. Macrae. 
Third Edition. 8s. 6d. 
Most graphically and humorously describes the 
animal surroundings of a country bungalow. 
“A delightful book, irresistibly funny in descrip- 
tion and illustration, but full of genuine science too. 
There is not a dull or uninstructive page in the 
whole book.” —Knonledge. 


BEHIND the BUNGALOW. By 


E.H. A. With very many clever Sketches by 
the Illustrator of ‘The Tribes on my Frontier.’ 
{In the prass. 
Humorous accounts of Indian servants and their 
doings. 


ENGLISH ETIQUETTE | for 
INDIAN GENTLEMEN, Social and Official. 
By W. TREGO WEBB, Bengal Educational 
Department, [In the press, 


“Highly amusing ballads and songs, which have | 
already, in a former edition, warmed the hearts and 
cheered the lonely hours of many an Anglo-Indian., | 


The CULTURE and MANUFAC. 
TURE of INDIGO. With a Description of 4 
Planter’s Life and Resources. By WALTER 
MACLAGAN REID. Crown 8vo. with 20 Full- 
Page Illustrations, 7s. 6d. 

‘Concise and readable......Accurate and graphic.” 


Englishman. 
TEA PLANTER’S 


lA LIFE in 


ASSAM. By GEORGE M. BARKER. With 
75 Illustrations by the Author. Crown 8vo. 
7s. 6d. 


“Cheery, well-written little book.”— Graphic. 
“ A very interesting and amusing book.” 
Mark Lane Express. 


The HINDOOS AS THEY ARE. 


A Description of the Manners, Customs, and 

Inner Life in Hindoo Society, Bengal. By 

SHIB CHUNDER BOSE. Second Edition, 

Revised. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

| “Lifts the veil from the inner life of his country- 
men.” — Westminster Review. 


A MEMOIR of the late JUSTICE 
ONOOCOOL CHUNDER MOOKERJKEE. B 
M. MOOKERJEE. Third Edition. 12mo. 2s, 6d. 
“The Life of a Babu by a Babu.” 
“The reader is earnestly advised to procure the 
life of this gentleman, written by his nephew, and 
read it,’—‘ The Tribes on my Frontier, 


MYAM-MA;; or, the Home of the 
Burman, BySAY-A (Rev. H. Powell). Crown 
8vo. 3s. 6d. 











At the CotonraL BooksBLLERs’ Acency, 33, Paternoster- 
row, London, E.C. 





W. THACKER & CO. 87, Newgate-street, London. 
THACKER, SPINK & CO, Calcutta, 
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MR. MURRAY’S LIST. 
—_—_~——— 
CONTINENTAL HANDBOOKS. 

HOLLAND and BELGIUM. Map. 6s. 

The RHINE and NORTH GERMANY. 
Map and Plans. 10s. 

SOUTH GERMANY. Maps and Plans. 10s. 

SWITZERLAND. Savoy and Prepmont, 


The ITALIAN LAKES, &c. Maps and Plans. 
Parts. 10s. 


FRANCE. Part I. Normanpy, Brittany, 


The FRENCH ALPS, ALSACE, LORRAINE, &c. 
Maps and Plans. 7s. 6d. 


PARIS and its ENVIRONS. Maps and 
Plans. 3s. 6d. 

The MEDITERRANEAN. Maps and Plans. 
208. 

+ALGERIA and TUNIS. Maps and Plans. 
103. 


+SPAIN. Maps and Plans. 20s. 
+PORTUGAL, MADEIRA, the CANARY 


ISLANDS, &c. Mapsand Plans. 12s. 
NORTH ITALY, The RIVIERA, VENICE, 
&c. Maps and Plans. 10s. 


CENTRAL ITALY and FLORENCE. 


Maps and Plans. 10s. 


tROME and its ENVIRONS. Maps and 
Plans. 10s. 

SOUTH ITALY and NAPLES. Maps and 
Plans. 10s, 

tEGYPT. Maps and Plans, 15s, 


GREECE. In Two Parts. Maps, Plans, and 
Views. 24s. 
15s, 


TURKEY in ASIA. Maps and Plans. 





DENMARK. Maps and Plans, 6s. 
SWEDEN. Maps and Plan. 6s. 
NORWAY. Maps and Plans. 9s. 
TRUSSIA. Maps and Plans. 18s. 
IN DIA. 
BOMBAY. Map and Plans. 15s. 
MADRAS. Maps and Plans, 15s. 


BENGAL and BURMAH. 


20s. 
PUNJAB and NORTH-WEST PRO- 
15s, 


VINCES. Map. 


HOLY LAND. Maps and Plans. 
+ NEW EDITIONS NOW READY. 


COMPANIONS TO THE HAND- 
BOOKS. 
MURRAY’S HANDBOOK DICTIONARY : 


Eogiish, French, and German. 16me. 6s. 


_*,” This work contains a large number of colloquial words and expres- 
sions especially adapted to the requirements of traveliers, und not 
iacluded in ordinary dictionaries. 


HANDBOOK—TRAVEL TALK: English, 


French, German, and Italian. New and Revised Edition. 16mo. 
3s. 6d. 


SKETCHES of the HISTORY of CHRIS- 


TIAN ART, By the late LORD LINDSAY (Earl of Crawford and 
Balcarres), New Edition. 2 vols. crown 8yo. 24s. 


SOCIETY in ROME UNDER the CAESARS, 


By WM. RALPH INGE,M.A. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


The HANDBOOK of PAINTING. — The 


ITALIAN SCHOOLS. Based on the Handbook of Kugler. 
Edition, Revised, Enlarged, and in great part Rewritten. By Sir A. 
HENRY LAYARD, G.C B. With nearly 200 Illustrations. 2 vols. 
Crown 8vo, 30s. 


Maps and Plans. 


20s. 








? The HANDBOOK of PAINTING. — The 


GERMAN, FLEMISH, and DUTCH SCHOOLS. Based on the 
Handbook of Kugler. Third Edition, Kevised and im part Re- 
written. By J. A. CROWE. With 6) Illustrations. 2 vols. 
crown 8yo. 24s. 





JOHN Murray, Albemarle-street, 


In Two 


TOURAINE, LIMOUSIN, The PYRENEES, &c. Maps 
and Plans. 7s. 6d. 
FRANCE. Part If. Cernrrat France, 








SMITH, ELDER & CO.’S 
NEW BOOKS. 


_~—— 


Now ready, with a Portrait of Mr. Browning, crown 8vo. 58, 


PIPPA PASSES: KING VICTOR 
AND KING CHARLES: THE 
RETURN OF THE DRUSES: AND 


A SOUL'S TRAGEDY. 
By ROBERT BROWNING. 


Being Volume III. of the NEW and UNIFORM EDITION 
of the COMPLETE WORKS of ROBERT BROWNING. 


This Edition will consist of 16 Volumes. A Volume 


will be published monthly. 





POPULAR EDITION OF H. RIDER HAGGARD'S 
‘ JESS,’ 


Now ready, crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


JESS. By H. Rider Haggard, Author 


of ‘King Solomon’s Mines,’ ‘ She: a History of Adven- 
ture,’ &c. 


NEW VOLUME OF THE ‘DICTIONARY OF 
NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY.’ 


Now ready, price 15s. in cloth; or in half-morocco, 
marbled edges, 20s, 


Volume XV. (DI1AMoND—DRAKE), royal 8vo. of the 


DICTIONARY OF NATIONAL 
BIOGRAPHY. 


Edited by LESLIE STEPHEN. 


Vulume XVI. will be issued on September 26, and further 
Volumes at intervals of three months, 


From the 7/MES of June 27. 


‘““We have pointed out certain faults and oversights, 
defects of proportion, and shortcomings in some depart- 
ments of the work, but these blemishes are insignificant 
in comparison with the solid and sustained excellence of the 
general undertaking. Its regularity of publication is not 
the least of its merits......We may confidently express the 
hope that before many years are past English literature will 
be enriched by the completion of a biographical dictionary 
not unworthy of its noble and inexhaustible theme.” 





NEW VOLUMES OF SMITH, ELDER & CO.’S 
POPULAR 2s, AND 2s. 6d. SERIES. 


LOYS, LORD BERRESFORD, and 


other Tales. By the Author of ‘ Molly Bawn,’ ‘ Mrs. 
Geoffrey,’ &c. Feap. 8vo. boards, pictorial cover, 2s. ; 
or limp cloth, 2s. 6d. 


LOLA: a Tale of the Rock. By Arthur 


GRIFFITHS, Author of ‘The Chronicles of Newgate,’ 
&c. Fcap, 8vo. boards, pictorial cover, 2s. [Shortly. 





Feap. 8vo. limp cloth, price 2s. 6d. each ; or feap. 8vo. boards, 
pictorial cover, price 2s. each, 


SMITH, ELDER & CO.’S POPULAR 


LIBRARY of CHEAP EDITIONS of STANDARD 
WORKS. 
Handy Volumes, printed in clear bold type, on good paper, 
comprising Works by some of the most eminent modern 
Writers, 


BOOKS FOR SEASIDE AND 
HOLIDAY READING. 


*,* Messrs. SMITH, ELDER & CO. will be happu to send, 
post free on application, a copy of their CATALOGUE, con- 
taining a List of 23., 23. 6Gd., 33. GL, 5s., and 6. Popular 
Novels, together with a large number of Miscellaneous Works. 

Among the Authors whose Works are comprised in ihe Popular 
Novel Series are the following :—The Author of ‘ Molly Bawn,’ 
the Author of ‘Johw Herring, W. E. Norris, Hamilton Aide, 
Anthony Trollope, Mrs. Gaske!l, Wilkie Collins, Holme Lee, 
the Bronté Sisters, &e. 

The Cutalogue also contains Lists of Works by W. M. 
Thackeray, Rob rt Browning, Mrs. Browning, John Addington 
Symonde, Matthew Arnold, Augustus J. C. Hure, Leslie St-phen, 
Miss Thackeray, Sir A. Helps, G. H. Lewes, and cth r Eminent 
Writers and Leaders of Thought. 


London: SMITH, ELDER & Co. 15, Waterloo-place. 





MESSRS. LONGMANS & CO.’S LIST. 


NEW AND MUCH CHEAPER EDITION. 


THE ENGLISH IN THE 
WEST INDIES; 


Or, The Bow of Ulysses. 
By JAMES A, FROUDE. 


With 9 Illustrations from Sketches by the Author. 
Crown 8vo. 2s. boards; 2s. 6d. cloth. 


TIMES.—“ Mr. Froude’s brilliant book on the West Indies 
is, perhaps, the most enjoyable he has ever written, and has 
a wider interest than might be inferred from the title, Never 
has he thrown himself with more intensity into those broad 
and burning questions which concern the future of the 
empire. Never has he found happier op ortunity for fervent 
eloquence or picturesque description, and he has seldom 
displayed his powers to greater advantage.” 


THE BADMINTON LIBRARY. 


Edited by the DUKE of BEAUFORT, K.G., 
and A. E. T. WATSON. 


CRICKET. By A. G. Sreez and 


the Hon. R H. LYTLELTON. With Contributions by 
ANDREW LANG, R. A. H. MITCHELL, W. G. GRACE, 
and F. GALE. With 11 Full-Page Illustrations and 
52 Woodcuts in the Text, after Drawings by Lucien 
Davis, and from Instantaneous Photographs. Crown 
8vo. 10s, 6d. 

“We venture to predict that before another team of 
Australians visit England, many thousand copies of Steel 
end Lyttelton’s ‘ Cricket’ will have been sold to well-satisfied 
purchasers.”— St. James’s Gazette, 


BOATING. By W. B. Wooneartes. 


With an Introduction by the Rev. EDMOND WARRE, 
D.D., and a Chapter on ROWING at ETON, by R. 
HARVEY MASON. With 10 Full-Page Lilust:a‘ions, 
39 Woodcuts in the Text, after Drawings by Frank 
Dadd and from Instantaneous Photographs, and 4 Maps. 
Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

““We heartily recommend Mr. Woodgate’s book to all 

boating men.”—Puli Slail Gazette. 


A SHORT INQUIRY into the 


FORMATION of POLITICAL OPINION. from the Reign 
of the Great Families to the Advent of Democracy. By 
ARTHUR CRUMP. Second Edition. &vo. 7s. 6d. 


PICTURES at PLAY; or, Dia- 


logues of the Galleries. By TWO ART CRITICS. Illus- 
trated by HARRY FURNISS. Fecap. 8vo. 1s. 
‘“*A clever and diverting little brochure .....Mr. Furniss’s 
sketches are very happy throughout, and the jeu d’esprit as 
a whole will be very much enjoyed.”— Globe, 


RE-ISSUE OF THE GREVILLE MEMOIRS IN 
EIGHT MONTHLY VOLUMES. 


A JOURNAL of the REIGNS of 


KING GEORGE IV., KING WILLIAM IV, and QUEEN 
VICTORIA. By the late CHARLES C F. GREVILLE, 
Esq., Clerk of the Council to those Sovereigns. Edited by 
HENRY REEVE, C.B. D.C.L., Foreign Member of the 
Institute of France. (8 vols.) Vols. 1.-VIf. Crown 


8vo. 6s. each. 
UNCLE PIERCE: a Novel. By 


CHARLES BLATHERWICK, Author of ‘The Ducie 
Diamonds,’ &c. Crown 8vo. 63. 
“A striking and curious story, which will secure the in- 
terest of all who take it up.”— Scotsman, 


The OLD GARDEN; and other 


Verses. By MARGARET DELAND, Author of ‘John 
Ward, Preacher.’ Feap. 8vo. 5s. 

«A dainty volume of poems, in which the sunshine, the 
birds, the bees, the butterflies, and the flowers are as plenty 
as they are in Herrick’s honeyed lines.” 

Gazette, Boston, U.S.A. 

‘‘With all these piquant charms of originality, natveté of 
thought and feeling, earnestness and sympathy, simplicity 
and genuineness, Mrs. Deland’s poems are couched in diction 
that is at once the purest ‘ Anglo-Saxon’ so called, yet of 
marked distinction...... The poems have been taken to the 
public’s heart at once.”— Transcript, Boston, U.S.A. 


JOHN WARD, PREACHER: a 


Story. By MARGARET DELAND, Author of ‘ The Old 
Garden.’ Crown 8vo. 6s, 

“The question of love and theology supplies the motive for 
Mrs. Deland s story...... In the depiction of Mr. Denner the 
author has achieved a veritable triumph. The portrait is 
touched with humour and pathos aptly blended, and there 
are few things in recent fiction so well described as his hidden 
luve and brave, uncomplaining death.” 

Literary World, Boston, U.8.4. 

**A story with characters that stand upon their feet 
firmly. The stern Calvinist is powerfully drawn, and his 
set and the little group of Episcopalians are contrasted with 
excellent effect. *— Scotsman, 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN & Co, 
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The Two New Serial Stories in 
TEMPLE BAR are _ The 
ROGUE, by W. LE. NORRIS, 
and FROM MOOR ISLES, 
by JESSIE FOTHERGILL. 





Now ready, 


THE LIFE OF LADY GEORGIANA 
FULLERTON. 


From the French of Madame AUGUSTUS CRAVEN, 
by the Rev. Father COLERIDGE. 


In 1 vol. crown 8vo. with Portrait, 7s. 6d. 





Now ready, 
THE SEVERN TUNNEL: 
1T3 CONSTRUCTION AND DIFFICULTIES, 
By the Constructor, T. A. WALKER. 


In 1 vol. royal 8vo. 25s. with a large number of Plans and 
Illustrations. 





FIFTH EDITION, now ready, 
MR. AND MRS. EANCROFT ON 
AND OFF THE STAGE. 


In 2 vols. demy 8vo. 30s. 





Now ready, 


A HOLIDAY ON THE ROAD. 


An Artist's Wanderings in Kent, Sussex, and Surrey. 
By JAMES JOHN HISSEY. 
In 1 vol. demy 8vo. with 40 Illustrations, 18s. 


SIX NEW NOVELS. 


—_—_> 





Now ready, 


A MODERN BRIGAND. 
By the AUTHOR of ‘ MISS BAYLE’S ROMANCE,’ &e. 
In 3 vols. crown 8yo. 





Now ready, 
THE REBEL ROSE, 


In 3 vols. crown 8yvo. 


Now ready, 
IN HOT HASTE. 
By MARY E. HULLAH. 
In 2 vols. crown 8yo. 





Now ready, 
JOAN VELLACOT. 
By ESME STUART, 
Author of ‘ Muriel’s Marriage,’ &c. 
In 3 vols. crown 8vo. 





Now ready, 
THE ACADEMICIAN. 
By HENRY ERROLL, 
Author of ‘An Ugly Duckling,’ Xe. 
In 3 vols. crown 8ve. 


Also, immediately, 


ANTOINETTE. 
By M. P. BLYTH. 
In 2 vols. 


crown &yo. 


RICHARD BENTLEY & Son, New Burlington-street, 
Publishers in Ordinary to Her Majesty the Queen. 








HURST & BLACKETT’S 
NEW LIST. 


—»~— 
UNDER THE ESPECIAL PATRONAGE OF HER olny ala 
Now ready, Fifty-seventh Edition, 1 vol. royal Svo. 3ls. 
LODGE’'S PEERAGE and BARON ET- 


AGE for 1888. Corrected by the Nobility. 


BANDOBAST and KHABAR: Re- 
miniscences of India. By Col. CUTHBERT LARKING. With 
12 Illustrations from Original Drawings by the Author. 1 vol. 
small 4to. 10s. 6d. 
NEW — BY JOHN CORDY oe “ate 
Now ready, in 2 vols. crown 8yo. 21s. 


LADY HAMILTON and LORD 


NELSON. oy Historical een yd based on Letters and other 

the fred Morrison, Esq., of Fonthill, 
Wiltshire. By _—— CORDY oTEAFFRESON, Author of ‘The Reai 
Lord Byron,’ 


“Mr. ‘aan maay be thanked for the new and favourable light 
which he has been able to throw upon the public and private conduct 
both of Lady Hamilton and of Nelson.’’—Globe. 


NEW bettas BY THE REV. C. A. a MLA, 
w ready, in 1 vol. crown 8yvo. 


REMINISCENCES. of ETON 


(KEATE'S TIME). By the Rev. C. ALLIX WILKINSON, M.A., 
Author of ‘ The Court and Times of King Ernest of Hanover.’ 
“Mr. Wilkinson's book is thoroughly fresh and entertaining. It is 
crammed full of good stories, and will be a joy to all Econians.’’ 


Graphic. 
Now ready, in 1 vol. crown 8vo. illustrated, 7s. 6d 


FOUR MONTHS’ CRUISE in a 
SAILING YACHT. By Lady ERNESTINE EDGCUMBE and 
Lady MARY WOOD. 

““We are borne pleasantly on the light and cheerful flow of the 
voyagers’ log.’’—Saturday Review. 


NEW NOVELS, 


NOW READY AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 
A MODERN DELILAH. By Vere 


CLAVERING. In 3 vols. 
NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘ VERA.’ 
Now ready, in 1 vol. crown 8vo. 6s. 
NINETTE: an Idyll of Provence. 


By the AUTHOR of ‘ VERA,’ ‘ BLUE ROSEs,’ &c. 


A BITTER REPENTANCE. By 


Tady VIRGINIA SANDARS. 3 vols. 

‘Lady Virginia Sandars’s new novel is told with more than average 
skill the author has a fertile imagination, which enables her to vary 
ad libitum the situations in which she places her personages.’ 

Morning Post. 


The LASSES of LEVERHOUSE. 


Ry JESSIE FOTHERGILL, Author of ‘ Kith and Kin,’ ‘ The First 
Violin,’ &c. 1 vol crown 8yo. 6s. 


ALL ELSE of NO AVAIL. By Ben 


HAYWARD. 3 vols. 
“Some of the incidents in the story are very well told.”"—Litercry World. 


The WEB of FATE. A Dramatic 


Story. By W.J. WILDING. 2 vols. 


IN WHITE and GOLD: a Story. By 
Mrs. F. H. WILLIAMSON. 3 vols. 
*« Mrs. Williamson has evidently lived among the people whose doings 
she describes, and whose sayings she records a a natural fidelity 
which reminds one of Anthony Trollope.’’— Worl. 


SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 


Each in a Bingle Volume. 


KNIGHT ERRANT. By Edna Lyall. 
DONOVAN: a Modern . Englishman. 


By EDNA LYALL, ‘Author of ‘ We Two,’ & 


WE TWO. By Edna Lyall, Author of 


* Donovan,’ &c. 


ee 


WON by WAITING. New and 


Revised Edition. By EDNA LYALL, Author of ‘ Donovan,’ &c. 


HURST & BLACKETT’S 


STANDARD LIBRARY, 
SELECTIONS FROM. 
Each in a Single Volume, price 5s, 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘JOHN HALIFAX,’ 
JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLE-| CHRISTIAN’S MISTAKE, 
a wo ‘OMAN’S THOUGHTS! A AQoee IEE: 
y HANNAH. 
F. ee aes te |The UNKIND WORD. 
NOTHING NEW. | A BRAVE LADY. 
‘STUDIES from LIFE. 


MISTRESS and MAID. 
The WOMAN’S KINGDOM. | YOUNG MRS. JARDINE. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘SAM SLICK.’ 
NATURE AND HUMAN |The OLD JUDGE; or, Life 














NATURE. in a Colony 
WISE SAWS and MopERN TEAITS at AMERICAN 
INSTANCES, The AMERICANS at HOME. 


BY DR. GEORGE MAC DONALD. 
DAVID ELGINBROD. ALEC FORBES. 
ROBERT FALCONER. | 8IR GIBBLE. 

BY MRS. OLIPHANT. 
ADAM GRAEME. LIFE of IRVING. 
LAIRD of NORLAW. | A ROSE in JUNE. 
AGNES. PHOEBE, JUNIOR. 
IT WAS A LOVER AND HIS LASS 


London: Hurst & BLACKETT, LIMITED, 





MACMILLAN & CO.'S LIST. 


LECTURES on on GEO GRAPHY, 
By General R. STRACHEY, R.E. C.8.1., President of 
the Royal Geographical Society. Crown 8v0, 4s. 6d, 


HOW the PEASANT OWNER 


VES. 1n Parts of France, Germany, Italy, and Russia, 
By LADY VERNEY. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


TALES of the BIRDS. By W. Warde 


FOWLER, M.A., Sub-Rector of Lincoln College, Oxford, 
Author of ‘A Year with the Birds.’ With Iilustrationg 
by Bryan Hook. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. [Next week, 


A NEW BOOK BY CANON WESTOOTT. 


The VICTORY of the CROSS. Sermons 
preached during Holy Week, 1888, in Hereford a 
dral. By BROOKE FOSS WESTCOTI, D.D. D.C.L,, 
Chaplain in Ordinary to the Queen, Regius Professor 
of Divinity in the University of Cambridge, Canon of 
Westminster, &c. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


NEW NOVELS. 
FRATERNITY: a Romance, 


2 vols. crown 8vo, 21s. 

The St. James's Gazette says :—‘‘ The best parts of ‘ Fra- 
ternity’ are the descriptions of life iu a fast decaying class 
—the small landowners in North Wales...... We can recom- 
mend this interesting story.” 

‘«* Fraternity,’” says the Scotsman, ‘for its liberality 
of thought, the nobility of its aspirations, and here and 
there for its grasp of character, may be placed in a class 
of fiction of which nowadays we have too few examples— 
that of the earlier productions of George Eliot...... It is 
written ina charming style, and gives great promise of 
its author's future.” 


By F. Marion Crawford. 
WITH the IMMORTALS. By Ff, 


MARION CRAWFORD, Author of ‘ Mr. Isaacs,’ 
‘Dr. Claudius,’ ‘ Paul Patoff,’ &c. 2 vols. extra 
crown 8vo, 21s, 


By Henry James. 
The REVERBERATOR. By Henry 


JAMES, Author of ‘The American,’ *The Euro- 
peans,’ ‘ Daisy Miller,’ * The Princess Casamassima,’ 


&e. 2 vols. Globe 8vo. 12s. 
The Globe says :—‘‘ Mr. James is here at his best. His 
canvas is not too large, and he fills it to perfection. Every 


character in the book stands out in clearly defined pro- 
portions, so admirably minute and complete is the tech- 
nical workmanship...... It is impossible not to enjoy the 
process by which the characters in the story are portrayed 
for us. 


HENRY the SECOND. By Mrs. J. B. 


GREEN. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6 
‘iggd Theale "English Statesmen” Series, 


OLIVER CROMWELL. By Frederic 
HARRISON. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6 
(** Twelve Baglish Statesmen” 

“This is a model biography of its kind,” says the St, 
James's Gazette. ‘* Mr. Frederic Harrison has given in bold 
and distinct outline the main facts of Cromwell's history, 
esbaeh Moreover, he has _ never forgotten that he is writing 
the history of Oliver Cromwell, not the history of England 
in the first half of the seventeenth century. Thus his work 
has completeness and unity.” 

‘* Mr. Harrison’s work,” says the Saturday Review, ‘* gener- 
ally has distinction and literary quality....and as a nar- 
rative it is of unusual excellence...... The merit of the book 
lies in the fulness, fluency, and (on the whole) fairness of its 
narration of facts, and this merit is very considerable.” 

*,* The following Volumes in the Series are also ready, 
2s, Gd. each. 
WILLIAM the CONQUEROR. By Epwarp A. FREEMAN, 
D.C 


CARDINAL WOLSEY. By Professor CREIGHTON, M.A. 


D.C.L. LL.D. 
WILLIAM the THIRD. By H. D. TraiLy. 
Seven other Volumes to follow as announced. 


MACMILLAN’S 2s, NOVELS.—New Vols, 
By Henry James. 


The PRINCESS CASAMASSIMA, 


Globe 8vo. 2s. 


DAISY MILLER, and other Tales. 


Globe 8vo 


RODERICK HUDSON. Globe 8vo. 
The MADONNA of the FUTURE, 


and other Stories. Globe 8vo, 2s. 
By Annie Keary. 
CLEMENCY FRANKLYN. Globe 


OLDBURY. Globe 8vo. 2s. 
A YORK and a LANCASTER 


ROSE. Globe 8vo. 2s. 


XENOPHON.— SELECTIONS from 
XENOPHON’S ANABASIS, Book IV. Edited, with In- 
troducticn, Notes, Vocabulary, and Exercises, for the 
Use of Begi nuers, by Rev. E. D. STONE, M.A., "formerly 
Assistant-Master at Eton College. 18mo., Is. 6d. 

(** Elementary Classics,” 





Series, 








MACMILLAN & Co. London. 
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BELGIUM. 


Tue most important work dealing with 
national history that has been undertaken in 
Belgium is that of Mgr. Naméche, formerly 
Rector of the University of Louvain. His 
‘Cours d’Histoire Nationale,’ a huge com- 
pilation, begun thirty-five years ago, was 
increased last July by three new volumes, 
the nineteenth, twentieth, and twenty-first, 
which comprise the last years of the reign 
of Philip II. in the Netherlands and the 
debuts in government of Albert and Isabella. 
The learned Bollandists are carrying on 
their celebrated edition of the ‘ Acta Sanc- 
torum’; they have also published the ‘ Vita’ 
of St. Hubert, the patron saint against 
hydrophobia, with dissertations on the 
strange legends belonging to that subject. 
M. Ferd. Vander Haeghen, the librarian 
of the University of Ghent, continues his 
‘Bibliotheca Belgica’ with the aid of two 
excellent collaborators, M. Arnold and M. 
Vanden Berghe. The last numbers contain 
the sequel of the Protestant martyrology of 
the Netherlands during the sixteenth cen- 
tury, and the last part of the important 
bibliographical study on Justus Lipsius. 

M.G. Kurth, professor in the University 
of Liége, has published two interesting 
monographs, one of them on LEginhard. 
M. le Chanoine Daris has given us the 
‘Histoire du Diocése et de la Princi- 
pauté de Li¢ge au XYV° Siccle,’ and M. 
Henri Lonchay a book on ‘1 Attitude des 
Souverains des Pays-Bas 4 l’igard du Pays 
de Liége au XVI? Siccle,’ a work that has 
been crowned by the Royal Academy of 
Brussels. M. G. Crutzen has treated a 
most important subject in his work on ‘ Les 
Principaux Défauts du Systéme Corporatif 
dans les Pays-Bas Autrichiens 4 la Fin du 
XVIITI° Siecle.’ M. Discailles, professor in 
the University of Ghent, has justly recalled 
to memory one of the great characters of 
our history in his account of ‘Un Chanoine 
Démocrate’ (De Broux) of the brabanconne 
revolution of 1789. M. A. Wauters has 
given us another volume of his ‘ Belgique 
Ancienne et Moderne,’ which contains the 
history of the curious old town of Léau in 





1 Sa 





Brabant, celebrated for its admirable church, 
little known by travellers. M. Prosper 





Claeys has published a second series of his 
‘ Pages d’ Histoire Locale Gantoise.’ 

Amongst the collections of important 
documents we may mention the sixth volume 
of the ‘ Relations Politiques des Pays-Bas 
et de l’Angleterre sous Philippe II.,’ by M. 
le Baron Kervyn de Lettenhove, relating to 
the years 1570-73; the sixth volume of the 
‘Correspondance du Cardinal Granvelle,’ 
comprising the years 1576-77, by M. Ch. 
Piot, the ‘‘Archiviste Général” of the 
kingdom; the first volume of the curious 
‘Correspondance de Rubens concernant sa 
Vie et ses (Euvres,’ by M. Ch. Ruelens, 
Keeper of the Manuscripts in the Royal 
Library of Brussels; the sixth volume of 
the ‘Recueil des Anciennes Ordonnances 
des Pays-Bas Autrichiens,’ comprising the 
years 1744-50, by M. Piot; the first volume 
of the documents on ‘La Principauté de 
Li¢ge et les Pays-Bas au XVI° Siécle,’ 
by M. E. de Marneffe; and the second 
volume of ‘L’Inventaire des Archives 
de Mons (Chartes),’ by M. Léopold de 
Villers. The precious collection of ancient 
coutumes has been enriched with several 
volumes : those of the town of Ghent, by M. 
Ad. du Bois and M. L. de Hondt; those of 
the prévété of Bruges, by M. L. Gilliodts- 
van Severen; those of the ancient counties 
of Luxembourg and Chiny, by M. Ch. Lau- 
rent. M.Ch. Ruelens has given us besides 
a map of Europe in 1480-85, and has con- 
tinued the edition of the curious ‘ Atlas des 
Villes de la Belgique au XVI° Siécle,’ from 
the original maps by Jacques van Deventer, 
Geographer of the Emperor Charles-Quint 
and of King Philip II. 

M. Ch. Moeller, professor in the Univer- 
sity of Louvain, has revised and brought 
out the first two parts of the great work of 
his late father, ‘ Traité des Ktudes Histo- 
riques,’ which, when terminated, will consti- 
tute a complete guide for those who wish 
to undertake on sure principles the scientific 
study of history. M.G. Hagemans has pro- 
duced a decidedly interesting picture of life 
in the Netherlands during the Middle Ages 
in his ‘Vie Domestique d’un Seigneur 
Chatelain au Moyen Age.’ M. le Comte 
de Villermont has written a monograph 
on Tilly and the Thirty Years’ War from 
1618 to 1632. M. Ch. Woeste, one of the 
leaders of the Catholic party in the Belgian 
Parliament, has given his personal views on 
‘L’ Histoire du Culturkampf en Suisse, 1871- 
1886.’ In ‘ Le Congo Belge’ Brother Alexis 
has traced the foundation and general situa- 
tion of the new state created by King 
Leopold II. The following works belong 
to the same subject: ‘Notes sur |’Ethno- 
graphie de la Partie Orientale de ]’Afrique 
Kquatoriale,’ by Dr. V. Jacques and Capt. 
Storms; ‘Le Congo Producteur,’ by M. A. 
Merlon; the ‘Correspondance d’Afrique,’ 
by Lieut. Ch. Warlomont, who died in the 
midst of his work a few months ago in the 
Congo State; lastly, ‘Le Haut Congo,’ by 
Capt. Coquilhat, one of the boldest and most 
observant explorers of that region. 

Amongst books of travels we may mention 
‘En Allemagne: Sensations d’un Passant,’ 
by the novelist Camille Lemonnier ; ‘ Quatre 
Mois au Texas,’ by M. A. Lancaster, of the 
Royal Observatory of Brussels; and ‘La 
Chine: Huit Ans au Yun-Nan,’ by the 
missionary M. Pourias. M. H. Siret and 








M. L. Siret have published, under the title 


of ‘Les Premiers Ages du Métal dans le 
Sud-Est de |’Espagne,’ the extremely im- 
portant results of their excavations from 
1881 to 1887. This magnificent werk has 
obtained in Barcelona the great prize of 
20,000 francs. 

A few valuable works on the history of the 
fine arts have appeared : the eighth volume 
of ‘La Musique aux Pays-Bas avant le 
XIX® Siccle,” by M. Edmond Vander 
Straeten ; the extensive ‘ Etude surle Chant 
Grégorien,’ by M. Thiéry; ‘Les Artistes 
Musiciens Belges au XVIII° et au XIX° 
Siécle,’ by M. G. J. Grégoir; ‘ Potiers et 
Faienciers Tournaisiens,’ by M. Eug. Soil ; 
‘Les Peintres de la Vie,’ studies of Cour- 
bet, Alfred Stevens, Adolf Menzel, Félicien 
Rops, and others, by M. Camille Lemonnier ; 
and ‘ L’Art Espagnol,’ by M. Lucien Solvay. 

To the domain of social sciences belong 
‘La Liberté de Réunion,’ by M. Léon 
Dupriez; ‘Les Sociétés Co - opératives,’ 
by M. Ch. Lagasse; ‘Le Socialisme con- 
sidéré au Point de Vue du Droit Naturel,’ 
by M. Louis Halleux ; ‘ La Question Sociale 
et les Partis Politiques,’ by M. Ch. Horion ; 
the twelfth volume of the ‘ Science Sociale,” 
by the late Baron Colins; ‘La Condition 
Economique des Ouvriers Gantois,’ by M. 
M. Heins; and ‘ Le Luxe,’ by M. Emile de 
Laveleye. 

M. J. Delbcouf, professor in the University 
of Liége, devotes himself to philosophical 
inquiries in his remarkable book on ‘ La 
Mati¢cre Brute et la Mati¢re Vivante,’ and 
in his curious letters on ‘ L’ Hypnotisme.’ 

Pure literature is much cultivated in 
Belgium by a school of young writers who 
call themselves ‘‘ La Jeune Belgique,” and 
who have taken as their veteran leader 
the novelist Camille Lemonnier, whose book 
‘La Belgique’ has just obtained the quin- 
quennial prize of 5,000 francs. 

Amongst different volumes of poetry we may 
mention ‘Les Soirs,’ by M. Emile Verhaeren; 
‘Du Silence,’ by M. Georges Rodenbach ; 
and the recucils by M. Fernand Severin, 
M. Arthur Drumaux, M. A. Galloy, and 
Mdlle. Eddy Levis. Madame Caroline Popp, 
M. Oct. Maus, M. E. Bedinghaus, and M. 
Georges Rosmel have given us sketches 
and tales in prose. M. Th. Hannon, M. 
Albert Giraud, M. Fritz Ell, and M. Jules 
Gilson have written plays, some of which 
have been successful on the stage. M. le 
Vicomte de Spoelberch de Lovenjoul has 
devoted two volumes to the ‘Histoire des 
(Euvres de Théophile Gautier.’ 

An anthology of translations in French 
verse, by M. Heuvelmans, M. Ch. Potvin, 
and others, and intended to make known 
to the Walloon people the principal works 
of Flemish poetry, has appeared under the 
title of ‘Nos Poétes Flamands (1830- 
1880).’ The preface is by Prof. Stecher, 
who has also written the ‘ Histoire de la Lit- 
térature Flamande,’ which is certainly the 
best work that exists on such matters. By 
M. Heuvelmans we have ‘ Les Enfants des 
Hommes,’ a translation of the Flemish 
epopee ‘De Kinderen der Menschen,’ the 
great work of Pol de Mont, and with it a 
most suggestive and ample monograph on 
this young Flemish poet by M. Omer Wattez. 
Flemish literature, which seems daily to 
grow in favour with the French public in 
Belgium, is no longer confined, as it was 








formerly, within the limits of the novel or 
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of poetry. M. E. de Neve and M. C. de 
Neve have brought out ‘ Zieleleer en Opvoed- 
kunde’ (‘Psychology and Pedagogy’). M. 
Frans de Potter has continued his great 
history of the monuments and institutions 
of the city of Ghent, ‘Gent van den Vroeg- 
sten Tyd tot Heden,’ and with his colla- 
borator M. J. Broeckaert has published the 
forty-first volume of his history of Flemish 
villages, ‘Geschiedenis van de Gemeenten 
der Provincie Oost- Vlaanderen.’ In his 
‘Aldenardiana en Flandriana’ M. Edmond 
Van der Straeten has collected a great 
number of curious notes on the city of 
Oudenarde and on Flanders generally. In 
‘Jan Breidel en Pieter de Coninc’ M. le 
Chanoine A. Duclos has treated, from the 
Catholic point of view, the history of the 
two bourgeois heroes of 1302, to whom a 
superb monument has lately been raised at 
Bruges, opposite the Belfry. M. J. Wel- 
vaarts has narrated the history of the com- 
mune of Arendonck; M. Leopold Plettinck 
has written onthe career of the well-known 
painter and historian Karel van Mander 
(1548-1606) ; and an author who signs him- 
self K. J. F. has related the adventures 
of a missionary of Ghent, Ignatius Toebast 
(1648-1684). 

M. Karel Stallaert has edited a most 
curious Flemish mystery play of the fifteenth 
century, ‘De Sevenste Bliscap van Maria’ 
(‘ The Seventh Joy of the Virgin Mary’). M. 
Em. Vanden Berghe-Loontjens has written 
the history of the old Chamber of Rhetoric 
of Roulers. Some pious person has pub- 
lished the posthumous works of M. K. L. 
Ternest. M. Amaat Joos has studied the 
grammar of two old Flemish authors, Jacob 
van Maerlant of the thirteenth century, and 
an Antwerp lady Anna Byns who wrote 
poems in the sixteenth century. M. J. 
Samyn has published the dictionary of 
botanical names in West Flanders (‘ Kruid- 
woordenboek ’) which was left in manuscript 
by the late Dean De Bo. 

For some time past folk-lore has been 
smuch cultivated in Flanders, thanks chiefly 
to the poet Pol de Mont and to Prof. 
Aug. Gittée, who edit a review Volkskunde, 
which we highly recommend to foreign 
specialists. M. Aug. Gittée has recently 
issued, for the special use of students of 
Flemish folk-lore, an excellent ‘ Vraagboek 
tot het Zamelen van Vlaamsche Folklore.’ 
Two interesting collections of old Flemish 
popular tales—‘ Grootmoeders Vertelboek ’ 
(‘Grandmother’s Book of Stories’), by M. 
Julius Sabbe and M. Vermast, and ‘ Vertel- 
sels van Jan Zederman’ (‘Stories of John 
Everyman’), an anonymous volume—have 
been recently published. 

A number of authors have written for the 
theatre: M. Emiel van Goethem, M. Julius 
Hoste, M. P. Geiregat, M. Hendrik Peeters, 
M. H. Baelden, M. Aug. Hendrikx, M. de 
Quecker, M. Nestor de Ticre, M. Pol Anri, 
M. J. Verschueren, and M. Frans Gittens. 
The great Italian drama of the last-named 
playright, ‘Parisina,’ was much noticed by 
the critics. As in a former play, ‘Jane 
Shore,’ this gentleman has studied Shak- 
speare with profit to himself. 

A most curious posthumous work of 
the great novelist Hendrik Conscience is 
‘Geschiedenis myner Jeugd’ (‘History of 
my Youth’). The author relates with the 


greatest charm and truthfulness how he at 








last emerged from extreme poverty, and 
became a Flemish writer and the founder 
of the literary renascence of his country 
after the Revolution of 1830. Madame 
Courtmans, one of the veterans of Flemish 
literature, has published four new novels ; 
and a young and most promising. author, 
M. Reimond Stns, two novels that have 
been much remarked. We may mention 
also the recueils of Mdlle. Marie Belpaire, 
of M. Frans van Kuyck, and of Dr. Renier 
Snieders, who has just died. The last was 
a very fertile Ultramontane writer. 

Besides the verses of M. L. Leefson, of 
M. K. Pieters, of M. Is. Albert, and of M. 
A. J. M. Janssens, we must mention ‘In 
Noord en Zuid’ (‘In North and South’), 
some idyls and other poems by M. Pol de 
Mont; ‘Makamen en Ghazelen,’ imitations 
of Arab poetry by Jan Fergunt, the pseu- 
donym of M. Jan van Droogenbroeck ; 
‘Stemmen uit het Hart’ (‘Voices of the 
Heart’), by M. Omer Wattez; and ‘ Ver- 
huizen,’ a rural idyl by Hilda Ram, the 
pseudonym of Mdlle. Mathilde Rambaux. 

But the strongest and most brilliant work 
we have had since July, 1887, is the his- 
torical epopee of M. Julius de Geyter, 
‘ Keizer Karel en het Rk der Nederlanden’ 
(‘ The Emperor Charles V. and the Kingdom 
of the Netherlands’). The author has 
adopted the Flemish metre of the Middle 
Ages, and has traced the history of our 
provinces under the famous emperor in the 
most impressive manner. This work has 
made a great sensation also in Holland. 

Emite DE LavELEYE—Pavt FREDERICQ. 


DENMARK. 

Tue Northern Exhibition of Industry, 
Agriculture, and Art in Copenhagen has, 
as you know, been a great event for our 
country, an event upon which every 
interest and effort has for a long time 
turned, and I am glad to say that the result 
has been a grand success, considering the 
size of Denmark. Under these circum- 
stances it is but natural that literature 
should have received less attention, more 
especially as the year has hardly produced 
any work which by its striking originality 
or excellent workmanship could force itself 
on the attention of the public. 

Besides the exhibition there are the 
jubilees. The Danish Society of Artisans, 
which has taken the initiative in this as well 
as in previous exhibitions, will on the 12th of 
July have existed for fifty years; on the 15th 
of November our king will have ruled the 
country for a quarter of a century; and on 
the 20th of June we celebrated the centenary 
of the emancipation from villenage. Re- 
garding the jubilees first mentioned, I may 
perhaps in my next review have some publi- 
cation or other to speak of; but the radical 
reforms in the condition of our peasantry 
which took place at the end of the last cen- 
tury, the greatest incident in which is 
styled the ‘“‘ Emancipation from Villenage ” 
(1788), have already called forth publica- 
tions by our best historians. The most 
prominent are ‘The Struggle for Agricul- 
tural Reforms, 1773-91,’ by Prof. E. Holm, 
and the collection of memorials and docu- 
ments which the Keeper of the Archives, Mr. 
A. D. Jérgensen, has brought out with the 
title of ‘ Regjeringsskiftet, 1784’; while 
Prof. Joh. Steenstrup in ‘The Danish 








Peasant and Liberty,’ a series of popula 
lectures with the addition of learned not 


especially tries to show that the oppreg. 7 


sion of our peasants in former centurig 
was not so great as is generally believed, 
The shortest account, but still very interest. 
ing and perspicuous, has been given by 
Fredericia in ‘ The Liberation of the Danish 
Peasant.’ This publication belongs to the 
series of popular and very cheap writings 
which, under the title of ‘‘Studenter Sam. 
fundets Smaaskrifter,” have in recent years 
been issued by our society of younger 
students, and which already comprise several 
valuable works. 

In the department of general and political 
history I have hardly anything else to 
chronicle but the continued publication of 
documents from the days of Christian IY, 
In literary history there is nothing to men. 
tion except the first volume of a comprehen. 
sive work, ‘The Renascence of the Litera. 
ture of Denmark,’ by J. Paludan; anda 
little book by R. Schroder, ‘ Oehlenschliiger 
and the Romantic School,’ which hardly tells 
anything new. The study of our language 
and its history is, as usual, represented only 
by the publication of some ancient monu- 
ments and by a couple of rather insigni- 
ficant pamphlets. On the other hand, 
quite a number of biographies have ap- 
peared, and I may shortly mention the 
most prominent. Fr. Rénning produced a 
compendious account of the life and works 
of R. Kr. Rask on the occasion of the cen- 
tenary of the birth of that celebrated philo- 
logist (November 22nd, 1887), and Richard 
Petersen has written about the psalmist 
Thomas Kingo (1634-1703) ; while H. Olrik 
has gone back to early days, and tried to 
picture with the greatest care possible the 
Danish prince Knud Lavard, one of the 
most interesting figures of our early Middle 
Ages. Then two younger historians, Mol- 
lerup and Meidell, have started an elaborate 
work ‘The History of the Family of Bille,’ 
several members of which have played a con- 
spicuous part in the history of our country. 
I may further mention a fragmentary auto- 
biography by a former Secretary of State, 
M. Rosenérn, and Scheelund’s book ‘ Bee- 
thoven,’ which, on the basis of the material 
afforded by foreign works, gives a lively 
and intelligible account of the life and 
works of this composer. The great ‘ Dansk 
Biographisk Lexicon,’ which I mentioned 
last July, is being pushed forward rapidly. 


Several authors have contributed to our” “ 


knowledge of foreign peoples: for instance, 
S. K. Sorensen has published a little book 
about ‘The Arabs and their Civilization in 
the Middle Ages’; R. Kaufmann, who for 
several years past has lived at Paris, has added 
to his sketches from that city a new one, 
‘Paris under Masken’; and Thor Lange, who 
is a professor at Moscow, and who through 
several clever translations and sketches has 
enlightened us on Russian literature and 
life, has this time produced an interesting 
book of travels, ‘Kn Maaned i Orienten’ 
(‘A Month in the Orient’). 

There are no considerable works in philo- 
sophy to notice this year. From books on 
subjects allied to philosophy I may single 
out ‘Outlines of Aisthetics,’ in which the 
author, Claud. Wilkens, means to supply 4 
manual hitherto wanted; a treatise on 
‘Oriental Mystics,’ by H. Rasmussen ; and 
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an attempt by a new author, F. Halberg, 
‘Om Stemningen’ (‘On Temper’). The 


' rationalist A. C. Larsen has again fought 














for his ideas in a little publication ‘ Frem- 
tidens Religion’ (‘The Religion of the 
Future’); and in ‘ Nutidssporgsmaal ’ 
(‘Questions of the Present Age’) a clergy- 
man named Christiani has in an unpreju- 
diced and rather lively manner discussed 
yarious questions, social and moral. 

Turning to belles-lettres, I must first men- 
tion that death has this year bereaved us of 
two esteemed novelists —the keen analyst 
of character and elegant narrator, M. A. 
Goldschmidt (born 1819), and the fanciful 
observer of West Jutland nature, Thom. 
Lange (born 1829). Neither of them had 
of late years produced anything of im- 

rtance. The former had since the pub- 
Ruciten of his autobiography and the addi- 
tional treatise ‘Nemesis’ (1877) remained 
almost silent; and while the latter fre- 
quently wrote new tales, they showed, as 
I have said in former reviews, only more 
and more clearly that we could no longer 
expect anything valuable from an author 
whose domain had never been large. As 

sthumous works have appeared: by Gold- 
schmidt, ‘ Little Sketches’; by Lange, ‘ Jag- 
tselskabets Fortellinger’ (‘The Hunting 
Party’s Tales’). 

Of the authors still alive who belong to 
the generation of Goldschmidt, H. P. Holst 
(the Nestor of our living poets) this year pub- 
lished the best of his writings as ‘ Selected 
Works,’ while the popular story-teller Carit 
Etlar (Brosbéll) issued a new collection of 
tales, and C. Hostrup—who, as it may be 
remembered, eight years ago resumed, with 
almost unimpaired energy, his dramatic 
career, which had been interrupted for a 
quarter of a century—has again written a 
play, ‘Under Snefog,’ which shows that 
he is still in possession of his good-natured 
humour, and still capable of riveting the 
attention of the spectators by his cosy pic- 
tures of our life nowadays. 

Proceeding to younger authors, I may 
first deal with a series of books which in a 
brief summary like this I must be content 
but to mention, as they, though by no means 
without value, principally show the cha- 
racteristics already known of their authors. 
Such are the tales ‘Karen Hav,’ by Holm 
Hansen; ‘Isbjérnen’ (‘The Polar Bear’), 
by H. Pontoppidan; ‘Foolish Anne, and 
other Tales,’ by V. Ostergaard; ‘ Konsu- 
linden’ (‘The Consul’s Wife’), by Silvia 
Bennet (Miss Levison); ‘En ung Dames 
Historie’ (‘The History of a Young Lady’), 
by Mrs. E. Juel Hansen ; ‘Ny Paa Egnen’ 
(‘A Stranger in the Country’), by C. 
Moller; and ‘ Novelletter,’ by S. Bauditz ; 
further, the collection ‘Sange og Digte,’ 
chiefly consisting of poems on particular 
occasions and translations, by O. Borch- 
senius; and the plays ‘Overmagt’ (‘ Pre- 
dominance’), by E. Brandes, and ‘En 
Skjeersild’ (‘A Purgatory’), by P. Méller. 
A new book by 8. Schandorph, ‘ Fra Isle de 
France og fra Soré Amt,’ on the contrary, 
claims a little more notice, because it con- 
tains, besides three of his customary tales 
of Danish life in the present day, a longer 
story, ‘La Grande Mademoiselle,’ in which 
he, leaving hi’ accustomed topics, pictures 
life at the court of Versailles at the time of 
Louis XIV. as viewed by a democratic 





humourist. A novel ‘Stuk’ (¢.¢., hollow 
splendour), by H. Bang, is an energetic 
and, in several points, successful endeavour 
to describe the peculiarities of Copenhagen 
and the life of its citizens of recent years, 
particularly sundry unsound speculations, and 
some characteristic incidents in the rapid— 
occasionally too rapid—development of our 
metropolis. In a great dramatic poem in 
two parts, ‘Kampen med Muserne’ (‘The 
Strugzle with the Muses’) and ‘ Helikon,’ 
in which he glorifies the pure beauty and the 
ideal art of poetry, K. Gjellerup has more 
openly than ever before declared his quarrel 
with the realistic poetry of the present time, 
which he eagerly cultivated at first. Though 
the verses in several places are very fine, 
one cannot feel any lively interest in these 
academic efforts. More directly sympathetic 
is a little tale in prose by the same author, 
‘En Arkadisk Legende’ (‘An Arcadian 
Legend’), of which also the scene is laid 
in the classic age. While Gjellerup in 
his most recent work, the comedy ‘ Bryl- 
lupsgaven’ (‘The Wedding Present’), has 
left the ancients only to resort to the rococo 
of the beginning of the eighteenth century, 
the other of our well-known writers who, a 
few years ago, decidedly broke with the 
modern tendencies he had himself assisted 
in promoting, has in his last novel, ‘Med 
den Brede Pensel’ (‘ With the Broad Brush’), 
described the life of a Danish artist in the 
last generation. Several of the details are 
rather good; pity only that the novel is 
really too ‘‘ broad”; it often contains too 
little action and too much discussion, and 
frequently only gives the author room for 
dissertations, not even always interesting, 
about art. More recently Drachmann has 
published ‘ Two Dramatic Poems.’ 

The great dramatic poem ‘ Mephisto- 
pheles,’ by A. Ipsen, a kind of ‘ Faust,’ is 
strong in fine passages, some of them de- 
picting nature, while others satirize social 
habits; but the subject and the form do not 
always agree, the idea is rather indistinct, 
and the title rdéle, Mephistopheles, is 
sketched too vaguely. Three young novel- 
ists endeavour, not without success, to 
portray life nowadays. One of them, V. 
Stuckenberg, of whose poems I gave a 
favourable report in my article of 1886, in 
‘I Gjennembrud’ (‘In Transformation ’) 
describes the childhood and earliest manhood 
of a Danish student, and in spite of several 
shortcomings, and especially a dull and un- 
successful conclusion, his story must be 
called promising. O. Madsen’s ‘ Novels’ 
cannot be acquitted of disagreeable affecta- 
tions of style. More plain and natural is the 
pseudonymous writer Hans Juul, who, par- 
ticularly in ‘ Daarlige Tider’ (‘ Bad Times ’), 
gives evidence of clever observation and 
power of effective presentation, while the 
last of his tales, ‘ Fordeervede ’ (‘ Spoiled’), 
suffers from its frivolity, and its plot is alto- 
gether improbable. Two plays written by 
ladies, ‘Et Stridspunkt’ (‘A Moot Case’), 
by E. Gad, and ‘To Hustruer’ (‘Two 
Wives’), by N. Larsen, are rather weak in 
the drawing of character, and tighten the 
dramatic knot in a manner too artificial. 
About two young lyric poets who have this 
year published their first poems nothing 
particularly favourable can be said. The 
form of Joh. Jorgensen’s ‘ Verses’ is not 
without a certain originality, which too 





often, however, results in a most tiresome 
mannerism, and the burthen of his song 
is the well-known youthful weariness of 
the world; while the contents of ‘ Natur- 
born’ (‘Children of Nature’), by Sophus 
Clausen, have perhaps a little more variety, 
yet the form is not at all melodious. Still 
less promising are such débuts as J. Becker’s 
novel, ‘Paul Saltern,’ and Ad. Langsted’s 
tragedy, ‘Charles of Valois,’ not to speak 
of various other attempts which are even 
less meritorious. Vicco PETERSEN. 


FRANCE. 

THERE has been no scarcity of publications 
during the past twelve months, nor in a very 
considerable number of them has there been 
any lack of solid merit; yet it cannot be said 
that there is anything particularly brilliant 
about them, or that they stand out from the 
books produced in previous years. But 
if the success achieved be but partial, this 
is due in great measure to the circumstances 
of the times. French authors have not failed 
the public; the public has often failed 
French authors. However, the zeal of our 
chief writers has not abated, and beside 
them in the different branches of intellectual 
activity other names are to be found. Some 
that are new have gained a hearing; some 
already fairly well known have strengthened 
their claims to recognition. In poetry, by 
the side of Sully-Prudhomme and André 
Lemoyne, young men like Jean Rameau, 
Charles Fuster, and Jean Berge have in- 
creased their reputations. In fiction, in 
imaginative literature, in belles-lettres, if the 
acknowledged masters, MM. Zola, Malot, 
Bourget, de Maupassant, Jules Lemaitre, 
Theuriet, Pierre Loti, have been busy as 
usual, Arvéde Barine, Maxime du Camp, Em- 
manuel des Essarts, Paul Janet, and Arthur 
Arnould have not been idle; Octave Mirbeau 
and Marcel Prévost have tried their fortune 
again with more or less success, while 
Madame Hector Malot has made a highly 
successful début, and so has the anonymous 
author of the ‘ Neuvaine de Colette.’ Among 
our men of learning M. Renan is still the 
most popular; but the works of MM. Lavisse 
and Sorel are every day obtaining a wider 
circle of readers. 

Unfortunately general attention has been 
absorbed in a large degree by political 
anxieties and the uncertainties of the future. 
To recall it to literature French writers 
would have needed to work towards one 
and the same end on nearly analogous prin- 
ciples, as they have done with success in 
previous periods. Now it is exactly this 
unity of aim which is lacking. Their efforts 
have, all of them, been individual, and none 
of them sufliciently powerful to establish a 
new current; still it would be rash to assert 
that they have been valueless. 

It is a mere truism to say that history is 
at once the noblest and most arduous branch 
of literary labour, because it demands a 
complete impartiality that it is very hard to 
preserve in face of almost contemporary 
events or the causes that have brought them 
about. The catastrophe which marked the 
‘‘année terrible,” as Victor Hugo called it, 
has left memories too sad to be touched by 
historians without awakening angry passions. 
This has been the case with ‘La Légende de 
Metz’ of Count d’Hérisson and the ‘ Notes 
sur la Guerre de 1870’ of M. A. Darimon. 
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M. d’Hérisson has not been afraid to defend 
Bazaine in opposition to the general tendency 
of opinion. For that I do not blame him, 
as public opinion is often mistaken; but to 
show it to be wrong there is need of docu- 
mentary proof and convincing argument, 
and unluckily there is nothing convincing 
in M. d’Hérisson’s judgments, and I am 
forced to regard his volume as one of those 
polemics which are more irritating than 
useful, This is not the case with M. Dari- 
mon. The former associate of Proudhon, 
who became the friend of Emile Ollivier, 
was well placed for knowing what was 
going on, and he writes with a moderation 
that inspires confidence. His notes give 
valuable information about the responsi- 
bility attaching to the chief actors in a 
disastrous drama, Prince Napoleon and the 
Empress Eugénie. 

Prince Napoleon has himself had recourse 
to his pen, having produced an answer to M. 
Taine's work of last year in a volume entitled 
‘Napoléon et ses Détracteurs.’ This reply 
suffers from the drawbacks inseparable from 
works the writer of which holds strongly to 
one side. The prince obviously has an eye 
for those facts only which are favourable to 
the memory of the great emperor; yet his 

assionate interest in the matter has stimu- 
ated his perception when it is a question of 
refuting Bourrienne or Madame de Rémusat 
or the Abbé de Pradt. The destructive 
art of the book is, consequently, of value; 
ut the historian of the future will do well 
to distrust some passages in the prince’s 
volume that are prompted by a desire to 
evade awkward questions, and to turn to 
more trustworthy authorities. A lucid and 
impartial discussion of the various contradic- 
tory statements that have been made about 
the execution of the youngest of the princes 
of the house of Condé will be found in 
M. Welschinger’s exhaustive monograph 
‘Le Duc d’Enghien.’ It throws a highly 
disagreeable light upon Talleyrand’s sinister 
character. Another figure in the career of 
Napoleon, Djezzar Pasha, who defended 
Acre along with Sir Sidney Smith, has been 
made the subject of a monograph by M. 
E. Lockroy (the present Minister of Public 
Instruction), called ‘Ahmed le Boucher.’ 
M. Lockroy has collected various documents 
relating to the siege, which show that while 
Bonaparte demanded much of his soldiers, 
he had contrived to inspire them with a 
veritable fanaticism. The character of these 
grognards, nowadays grown popular, is re- 
produced with singular truthfulness in ‘ Les 
Cahiers du Capitaine Coignet,’ published 
by M. Lorédan Larchey, with magnificent 
illustrations by M. le Blant. A less remote 
period of our history, the feats of arms of 
French soldiers in Alrica, is the theme of 
M. Camille Rousset, who continues to work 
at ‘L’Algérie de 1830 a 1840.’ 

It is not surprising, nor is there any need 
to comment on the fact, that Germany be- 
comes more and more a subject of serious 
study by French observers. Among the 
chief results of this are the ‘ Essais sur 
l’Allemagne Impériale,’ by M. E. Lavisse; 
‘Le Peuple Allemand: ses Forces et ses 
Ressources,’ by M. OC. Grad; and ‘ La Prusse 
et son Roi pendant la Guerre de Crimée,’ by 
M. Rothan. M. Grad, one of the deputies 


of Alsace at the Reichstag, is well known 
both for his patriotism and his intelligence ; 








M. Lavisse is considered one of the leaders 
of the new historical school ; and every poli- 
tician is acquainted with the studies on 
diplomacy of M. Rothan. I may further 
mention ‘ La France jugée par l’Allemagne,’ 
an ably arranged compilation by M. Grand- 
Carteret, and a translation of M. J. Janssen’s 
excellent work ‘L’Allemagne 4 la Fin du 
Moyen Age,’ with a masterly preface by 
M. Heinrich. 

The close of the Middle Ages, with the 
manifold changes — religious and moral, 
political and social—which it entailed, is a 
subject always open to fresh investigation. 
Admiral Jurien de la Gravicre has been 
dealing with the history of the navies of that 
epoch, and has brought down his narrative 
to the second half of the sixteenth century 
in the two volumes he has devoted to 
‘La Guerre de Chypre’ and ‘La Bataille de 
Lepante.’ 

If the triumph of Don John of Austria 
did not prove a signal for new crusades, but, 
on the contrary, marked the close of the era 
of chivalry, the Council of Trent when re- 
establishing discipline did not check the 
progress of exegesis, which now finds one of 
its chief representatives in France in the 
person of M. Renan. His previous studies 
on the Semitic race led to his ‘ Vie de Jésus,’ 
and the success of that work induced him 
to write the history of Christianity down to 
the definite formation of the Church. Now, 
turning back to his starting-point, M. Renan 
has begun an ‘ Histoire du Peuple d’Israél,’ 
a work marked by the merits and defects of 
the author. It shows a great deal of know- 
ledge and acuteness, and a talent for writing 
French prose in which he has no rival in 
France since the deaths of Cousin and 
Michelet ; but it shows but too clearly, to 
speak quite frankly, that M. Renan affects 
a scepticism akin to contempt and indiffer- 
ence, which if it gained adherents would 
be the negation of history. The interest 
even of his inquiries is thereby enfeebled : 
indeed, it would seem as if one ought not 
to approach those ancient times without a 
touch of reverence—an excellent frame of 
mind which gives a high value to the volume 
of M. Joachim Menant on ‘ Ninive et Baby- 
lone.’ The conscientious work of M. Menant 
is based on the recent discoveries which 
have gone to build up Assyriology. 

The history of manners and ideas has not 
been neglected any more than that of facts. 
Founded by Montesquieu and Voltaire, and 
revived by Guizot, this study requires to be 
modernized every half century by men ac- 
quainted with what has been accomplished. 
Two books of M. Alfred Rambaud, ‘ L’ His- 
toire de la Civilisation Frangaise depuis ses 
Origines jusqu’a nos Jours’ and ‘ L’ Histoire 
de la Civilisation Contemporaine en France,’ 
which really form one work, satisfy this 
requirement. M. Rambaud has devoted 
himself to describing the fate of the aristo- 
cracy, the Church, the bourgeoisie, the 
peasants, and the masses in the towns. 
The various régimes France has passed 
through during the long education of cen- 
turies are faithfully depicted and impartially 
analyzed; and the reader can trace the 
efforts of the nation to get quit of barbarism 
and to conquer security, liberty, and pro- 
sperity. It isto be feared that the last is 
assuming too great an importance in the 
thoughts of modern nations. The idea of 





happiness seems more and more to become 
materialized ; and philosophy does not escape 
this tendency, against which fiction and | 
poetry struggle but feebly. 

An idealist reaction has, however, beep 
attempted by M. Sully-Prudhomme in g 


didactic épopée, ‘Le Bonheur.’ Notwith. 
standing the respect felt for the author 
personally, and for a series of works of g 
high character, ‘ Le Bonheur’ has had very 
little success. On the ono hand it is com. 
plained that the abstract almost exclusively 
prevails in a poem in which the principal 
element ought, on the contrary, to be the 
picturesque—movement and colour. In spite 
of the grey tint he has given to his work, 
the author has not been able to escape alto- 


gether the charge of pantheism. Hesitating 


between reminiscences of Lucretius, of whom 
he once planned a translation, and the in. 
fluence of Marcus Aurelius, he is neither 
frankly spiritualist nor Stoic. Hence the 
extreme indecision and colourlessness of the 
book, which yet has fine passages here and 
there. Hence the unfavourable reception of 
it, which will prove a salutary warning for 


younger poets. It would be unkind to speak | 


of boredom in relation to an exercise of 
talents which have, perhaps, simply had the 
ill luck to be applied to ungrateful themes, 
or suffered from a desire, more natural than 
justifiable, to appeal at all hazards to the 
attention of the reader. Yet it is impossible 
to deny that a real weariness betrays itself 
in ‘Le Bonheur.’ The same lack of fresh- 
ness makes itself felt in the ‘ Fleurs des 
Ruines’ of M. André Lemoyne. The title is 
painfully symbolical, and one which there was 
no need to emphasize by an execution occa- 
sionally inadequate and frequently laboured. 
The flight of M. Lemoyne’s muse has always 


been short, and one of his chief merits has | 


consisted in knowing how to wait for a 
favourable moment. We find once again 
in ‘Fleurs des Ruines’ his feeling for 
nature and his anxiety about style, but the 
descriptions and pictures in the book are 
like blurred impressions of a woodcut of 
which too many proofs have been pulled. 
There is no law forcing poets like M. 
Lemoyne and M. Sully-Prudhomme to write 
without a break ; and they have not the right 
to grow feeble, because their feebleness is 
a bad example, because the public are, with 
good reason, accustomed to regard them as 
models, and the younger generation of writers 
will no longer know how to set to work if 
the guidance of the recognized masters is 
lacking. 

What, for example, is the reason why 
M. Jean Rameau does not obtain universal 
approval from sound judges? There is jusi 
one obstacle, extremely simple, but also ex- 
tremely serious: the lack of assured contrd 
of abilities which would be of the first class, 
as they are already of the first force, if their 
employment were better regulated, and the 
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Biblical and Christian traditions still retain 
a greater hold on his intellect than he him- 
self is, perhaps, aware of. The double 
current never degenerates into a conflict, 
but it never results in an even fairly har- 
monious fusion. If the inevitable result be 
certain discrepancies in the general tone, 
there also arises from these opposite elec- 
tricities a youthful vigour which is full 
of promise for the future, and indicates 
abundant resources. At the present time 
I can mention several pieces in ‘La Chan- 
son des Ktoiles’ that are quite remark- 
able, such as ‘La Priére au Soleil,’ ‘ Les 
Ailes,’ ‘ Les Arbres,’ ‘ Les Booufs,’ ‘ L’ Idole,’ 
‘La Résurrection,’ &c. To be sure, M. 
Jean Rameau does not possess the art of 
condensing his thought like M. Sully-Prud- 
homme, or the sober purity of diction cha- 
racteristic of M. A. Lemoyne; he has force, 
élan, and an original manner of feeling and 
thinking. It is these qualities that lift him 
out of the ruck and make ‘ La Chanson des 
Etoiles’ the most interesting volume of 
verse published this year. 

After this I have little to mention except 
the works of two youthful poets, M. J. 
Berge and M. ©. Fuster. ‘Les Tendresses ’ 
of M. Fuster shows delicate sensibility, and 
the expression of it is often felicitous. The 
author is indubitably a poet. He is alsoa 
critic, and has made himself a name by his 
ingenious essays on his contemporaries. This 
multiplicity of gifts is not without its dan- 
gers. Prose and poetry dispute too eagerly 
for the possession of M. Fuster’s mind to 
make it easy to decide, especially as the 
writer is not yet five-and-twenty, what his 
future vocation will be. M. Jean Berge 
displays a great deal of verve and brilliancy, 
and resolutely opposes the pessimist ten- 
dencies of the day. It is impossible not to 
applaud his attitude, and I trust that success 
may confirm him in his optimism. 

M. Eugéne Manuel is nota beginner, and 
his volume ‘ Poésies du Foyer et .de |’Kcole’ 
could not be taken for a first work as it 
consists entirely of pieces selected from 
previous volumes. I mention it because of 
the high morality which characterizes the 
poems. They could be placed in the hands 
of every one and used in the education of 
youth. Our somewhat meagre list of verse 
would be complete when I had mentioned 
a notable miscellany of M. Emile Peyrefort, 
‘La Vision,’ anda drama in verse by M. Mau- 
rice Bouchor, the rather venturesome author 
of the ‘Faust Moderne,’ if I had not to 
notice a strange work, ‘ Les Palais Nomades’ 
of M. G. Kahn, and the new translation of 
Leopardi which M. A. Lacaussade is bring- 
ing out. The ‘ Palais Nomades’ is a pro- 
digious monument of systematic aberration. 
It is impossible to say whether it be prose 
or verse. The writer has invented a third 
vehicle quite incomprehensible ; and what is 
particularly sad is that M. Gustave Kahn, 
the head of the school of the décadents, has 


wasted on this deplorable folly the gifts of 


arich nature. 

If the past year has been neither brilliant 
nor rich in poetry, what can be said of the 
drama? Is the love of the theatre decreas- 
ing in France? or has dramatic art been 
too much trammelled by conventional forms ? 
For one or the other, or perhaps for both 
of these reasons, it is too evident that such 
plays as move or delight the public by their 






sentiment or their perfection of form are 
growing deplorably rare. The Comédie 
Frangaise takes advantage of her classical 
repertory, and does not seek out, and pro- 
duce on the stage, original works by un- 
known authors. The only novelties for 
many months past have been ‘La Souris,’ 
by M. Pailleron, and ‘ Le Flibustier,’ by M. 
Richepin—assuredly too little. M. Pailleron 
made a great reputation for wit by ‘Le 
Monde ot Il’on s’Ennuie,’ a pleasing play, 
no doubt, but full of reminiscences of 
Moliére and Beaumarchais. The absence 
of these invisible and illustrious collaborators 
is much felt in ‘ La Souris’; it is pure Pail- 
leron, and meagre enough. The skill of the 
actors only just succeeds in disguising the 
feebleness of action and the improbabilities 
of the play. In ‘Le Flibustier’ the spec- 
tator finds at least some compensation for 
the insignificance of the plot in the colour 
and movement afforded by verse and rhyme. 
But I had looked for more originality from 
M. Richepin, and I am surprised to find in 
him so much of the mere cleverness, and 
even trickery, of an homme du métier. It isa 
keen disappointment. 

The Odéon has gone for new sources of 
attraction to Shakspeare in the first place, 
and secondly to popular Chinese legends. 
The adaptation of ‘Much Ado about No- 
thing,’ by M. Louis Legendre, has proved 
a complete success; but the public was 
much less pleased with ‘La Marchande de 
Sourires,’ a not very felicitous whim of one 
of the daughters of Théophile Gautier. It 
is a distorted production, neither French nor 
Chinese; and only the beauty of the scenery 
and dresses has saved it from condemnation. 

The press after the first representation of 
‘La Tosca’ was almost unanimously severe. 
Writers usually most directly opposed agreed 
in pronouncing M. Sardou’s new work to 
be much below his average—declamatory in 
its tone, exaggerated in its effects, and over- 
shooting the mark by the very efforts made 
to attain it. The bodily torture inflicted 
upon the hero of the play in presence of 
an impressionable audience excited lively 
protestations, so that a total failure was 
looked for as inevitable. The reverse, how- 
ever, proved to be the case, and ‘ La Tosca’ 
had along run. Yet the newspapers had 
not erred in their judgment; they had only 
left out of account the talents of Sarah 
Bernhardt, who bore unflinchingly the whole 
weight of the play. ‘La Tosca’ has in- 
creased, if possible, the reputation of the 
actress; it has added nothing to the renown 
of M. Sardou, who is more and more looked 
upon as a dramatic conjurer who seeks 
to dazzle, and not to move or instruct, the 
public. 

I am happy, on the other hand, to be 
able to bestow unreserved praise on M. 
Ludovic Halévy’s charming comedy ‘L’Abbé 
Constantin,’ given at the Gymnase. M. 
Halévy’s former associate M. Henri Meilhac 
has been less fortunate at the Variétés; not- 
withstanding a number of amusing details, 
his ‘ Décoré’ has enjoyed but a partial suc- 
cess. At the present moment the Vaudeville 
seems to carry the day with ‘ Les Surprises 
du Divorce,’ by M. Bisson and M. Antony 
Mars, a play full of lively buffoonery and 
verve. 

The close of the theatrical season was to 


importance: the representation at the 
Chatelet of a grand popular drama adapted 
from one of M. Zola’s novels, ‘ Germinal,’ 
by the author himself, aided by M. Busnach. 
Politics were somewhat mixed up with the 
whole affair. As the novel treats largely of 
the strikes that have of late years affected 
the mining districts of the north of France, 
it was feared that certain transparent allu- 
sions, and the sight of a conflict between the 
troops and the people, might cause disturb- 
ances, and the authorities thought fit to pro- 
hibit the play. But the new administration 
was bolder and more liberal, and has had 
no cause to repent its liberality. M. Zola 
was the sufferer, for his play, left to its own 
merits, failed most lamentably. Not one of 
the undoubted merits of the novel was to be 
found in this ill-constructed. vulgar com- 
position. In vain were cheap and even 
gratuitous representations offered to the 
public in order to avert a fiasco. The failure 
was beyond remedy. 

The time is at hand—I am free to an- 
nounce it without risking to pass for a false 
prophet—when the doctrine known under 
the name of naturalism will be represented 
only by the solitary figure of its leader. 
M. Zola seems destined to become the chief 
mourner for a school of which he was him- 
self the founder, and whose last disciples 
will have disappeared in his own lifetime. 
The faithful few who still grouped them- 
selves around him separated from him, not 
without a certain éclat, when the scandal 
caused by ‘La Terre’ found expression. The 
coldness of the public rendered this schism 
almost obligatory, and has since confirmed 
it. M. Zola, carrying to its last extreme a 
method which was from the first an exag- 
geration, has purposely seen and sought to 
reproduce only the rude and coarse side, 
and as it were the animal part, of the life of 
the peasantry. He will certainly never be 
accused, like George Sand, of representing 
peasants of opéra comique. The mild and 
respectable aspects of rural life, and particu- 
larly what is vast and grand about it, have 
completely escaped him. In ‘La Terre’ his 
characters are mere brutes, men and women 
unworthy of the beautiful earth they culti- 
vate, indifferent to everything save money 
or some low pleasures. Strange Georgics 
these! Balzac made a mistake of this kind 
in one of his poorest novels, ‘ Les Paysans,’ 
but M. Zola has rendered his method un- 
endurable by his grimy manner and heavi- 
ness of touch; and his habitual readers, 
applauding the revolt of his disciples, have 
given him his dismissal. 

Among those of his staff who emancipated 
themselves somewhat early in the day I am 
bound to name in the first rank M. Guy 
de Maupassant. I am far from thinking, 
however, that ‘Pierre et Jean’ marks a 
‘progress upon ‘ Mont-Oriol.’ The central 
point of the story—a rivalry of money be- 
tween two brothers—is repulsive. In vain 
has the author sought to make the situation 
more interesting by depicting in the jealous 
brother the watchful son whose chief pre- 
occupation is the safety of his mother’s 
honour; we cannot help feeling that the 
motive of his suspicions is miserably small, 
and this young bourgeois, who is something 
of a Cain for avarice and envy, fails to 
interest. M. de Maupassant’s talent is 
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poverty of his subject makes his usual dry- 
ness of style still more noticeable. I should 
willingly place the analytical novel, as 
understood by M. de Maupassant, above the 
psychological novel as understood by M. 
Zola, when M. de Maupassant does not 
linger too much over details; but I prefer 
to both the novel that deals with the 
highest psychological problems, of which we 
have this year three remarkable specimens : 
‘Folie d’Amour,’ by Madame Hector Malot ; 
‘Mensonges,’ by M. Paul Bourget; and 
‘ Conscience,’ by M. Hector Malot. 

Madame Malot’s book is one of those nar- 
ratives intended to portray passion which 
constitute the most brilliant and essentially 
national branch of our literature. They are 
generally short, and their authors have some- 
times been content with calling them anece- 
dotes. It is true that these anecdotes are 
real poems for the intensity of the feelings 
they express, and we have a few—such 
as ‘Adolphe,’ by Benjamin Constant, and 
‘ Dominique,’ by Fromentin—that are im- 
mortal. Madame Malot’s novel stands out, 
thanks to its vigour and delicacy, from the 
dull, commonplace mass of contemporary 
productions. ‘Folie d’Amour’ is one more 
anecdote added to our list. 

M. Bourget is not so much of a pure 
psychologist as he imagines himself to be. 
In ‘Mensonges’ he seems to give too im- 
portant a place to physiology, that is to say, 
to the action of mere temperament, of moods 
and of nerves. The veracity of some of his 
neta has been much questioned ; he has 

een accused of not distinguishing excep- 
tional cases from usual types, and his hero- 
ine, Madame de Moraines, is said to be 
neither a grande dame nor even a woman 
of the world. To my thinking M. Paul 
Bourget’s ambition is both higher and 
wider. His chief object in this book is not 
to make an isolated study of this or that 
milieu, or to describe a particular social 
sphere; his aim is to paint, and, if I may 
use the expression, to unmask what Goethe 
has so justly named the ewig - weibliche. 
The most punctilious and conventional 
critics have long since given up the attempt 
to class M. Hector Malot in any of the com- 
peting schools. He is a perfectly inde- 
pendent writer, free from all yoke, unfet- 
tered by any special manner, who varies ad 
infinitum his studies of meurs by a process 
of incessant renovation. In ‘Conscience’ 
he has studied the temptations that may 
invade the soul and disorganize the life 
of a cultivated man who is led into crime 
by detestable sophistry as well as by the 
tyranny of circumstances. The repeated 
downfalls of Dr. Saniel, his terrors, his 
fainting will, his efforts to adapt himself to 
the moral situation his crime has made for 
him, the havoc wrought in his whole being 
by anxiety verging on remorse—this strange 
condition, these feelings, these shades and 
contrasts, are delineated with a master’s 
hand. 

M. André Theuriet is ever a distinguished 
painter of landscapes. His dramatis persone, 
who in former works had been placed in 
the forests of Lorraine and on the banks 
of the Meuse, are transported in ‘Amour 
d’Automne ’.to the mountains of Savoy, by 
the enchanting lake of Annecy. The plot 
of the story is feeble and its whole construc- 
tion frail. The dénotiment, which unravels 





nothing, leaves the reader in a state of per- 
plexity and of almost painful irritation. 
Let me add, however, that these defects are 
redeemed by the healthy atmosphere, by 
the abundance and truthfulness of the 
descriptions, by a style in which a most 
natural tone and a consummate art are har- 
moniously blended. These qualities are in 
no way attributable to M. Octave Mirbeau’s 
‘Abbé Jules,’ than which nothing can be 
more discordant, more unpleasant and ex- 
aggerated. Undoubtedly—I had almost said 
unfortunately—the author is a writer of 
talent. He has boldness, fire, and what 
we should call une prose endiablée. His 
ardent imagination spares us neither huge 
surprises, nor scandalous scenes, nor start- 
ling events; and withal he does not succeed 
in interesting us in the principal character 
of his book. It may be that the Abbé Jules 
has existed somewhere, but that does not 
suffice to justify the novelist in presenting 
him as a type. I do not wish to extend 
remarks already severe; but it is impos- 
sible to accept without a protest such por- 
traits of the French clergy as are given us in 
‘L’Abbé Jules,’ or in ‘ Le Froc,’ by M. Emile 
Goudeau. This is not a question of reli- 
gious faith, but one of simple truth and 
fairness. Nothing is more calculated to lead 
opinion astray than such books, and there 
is need for stoutly excepting against the 
judgment of their authors. Very innocent, 
on the other hand, is the devotional element 
which has furnished ‘La Neuvaine de 
Colette’ with its theme; to some minds it 
will probably appear somewhat too inno- 
cent. The plot is curious rather than in- 
teresting, and owes everything to the wit, 
the piquancy, and yet real elegance of style 
with which it is clothed. Although theauthor 
has remained anonymous, some readers have 
fancied they recognized a female hand well 
known in the literary world. 

Under Louis Philippe the glory of the 
novel lay in the invention of stories, in 
the ravelling and unravelling of plots, in the 
interlacing of the threads of innumerable 
adventures. But the naturalistic school 
sacrificed action to description, and works 
of pure imagination lost favour. A few 
writers, however, remained faithful to the 
old manner, and quite in the first rank is 
M. A. Matthey (Arthur Arnould), whose 
narratives, always well constructed, are in 
the highest degree entertaining, and no one 
will read without emotion the dedication to 
the memory of his wife on the first page of 
the ‘ Noces d’Odette.’ 

M. Pierre Loti does not this year present 
us with so remarkable a work as ‘ Mon 
Frére Yves’ or ‘Pécheur d’Islande’; he 
has been content to sketch a few scenes 
or recollections of Japanese life in ‘Madame 
Chrysanthéme.’ Two distinct and by no 
means equally laudable elements are to 
be found in the works of M. Loti (Julien 
Viaud). He is sometimes the feeling and 
touching painter of the seafaring man’s 
life on board a man-of-war or on the 
humblest fishing-smack, in the heat of the 
tropics or in the midst of polar icebergs ; 
at other times he becomes the chronicler of 
the strange adventures and the vagabond 
ways of life which the conditions of his pro- 
fession—M. Viaud is a naval officer—have 
enabled him to witness, to the intense satis- 
faction of his natural taste for observation. 





I do not hesitate to say that this second 
manner pleases me infinitely less than the 
first; but I must hasten to add that my 
reservations do not go so far as to deny the 
extreme finesse of his method, and the extra. 
ordinary technical skill which makes his 
characters live, and which animates even 
inanimate objects. These qualities render 
‘Madame Chrysanthéme’ more attractive 
than the flimsy material of the story itself. 
Pretty and mignonne illustrations, like a 
child’s toys, supplement M. Loti’s spark. 
ling prose in a very fitting manner. M. 
Julien Viaud did not attain at one stroke 
this consummate mastery of method ; a lively 
imagination still predominated in him when 
he wrote the book which made his name 
popular. ‘Le Mariage de Loti’ de- 
scribed, in somewhat fantastic colours, 
the happy island of Tahiti, called by 
Bougainville the New Cythera. M. Mon- 
choisy has made this appellation the title 
of the book in which he relates his own 
impressions of those distant regions, and cor- 
rects some of the assertionsof M. Viaud. ‘La 
Nouvelle Cythére’ is most readable, and ofa 
nature to throw light on colonial questions. 
There is no such merit in M. Paul Bonne- 
tain’s ‘Nommé Perreux,’ although the scene 
is laid in Martinique, Cayenne, and the 
interior of Guiana. ‘Le Nommé Perreux’ 
belongs to the category of modern military 
novels, a category as detestable in its tone 
and its tendencies as the ecclesiastical novels 
referred to above. The present generation 
has taken the reorganization of the military 
service somewhat ill, and is ready to cri- 
ticize the disadvantages of barrack life. The 
exaggerated importance and relief given to 
all this in some pictures of military existence 
would seem to imply that it constitutes an 
outrage upon manly dignity, and creates 
a source of discouragement and sadness for 
young men entering thecareer. These one- 
sided productions strangely deteriorate the 
talent of those who write them. Such has 
been the case with M. Abel Hermant, whom 
a vigorous study, ‘Le Cavalier Miserey,’ 
first brought into prominence. In ‘ Nathalie 
Madoré,’ a description of the manners of the 
Latin Quarter in Paris, he has only suc- 
ceeded in producing a painful, colourless, 
and repulsive work. 

Readers who do not separate taste from 
morality may find healthy entertainment in 
M. Georges Ohnet’s ‘ Volonté,’ which has 
already attained its hundredth edition—an 
excellent proof that the French public is 
not so bad as it often makes itself out to 
be. M. Ohnet has just had equal success 
on the stage with his ‘Grande Marniére.’ 
To the same order of sentiment belong 
‘Vaillante,’ by Jacques Vincent; ‘ L’Unis- 
son,’ by M. Henry Rabusson ; ‘ De Trop’ 
and ‘Le Théatre Chez Soi,’ by Madame 
Zénaide Fleuriot ; and various others. For 
those who prefer less serious reading, in 
which a certain lightness of tone is tempered 
by refinement, 1 may mention, without 
dwelling on them, ‘Chonchette,’ by M. 
Marcel Prévost; ‘Le Comédien,’ by M. 
Albert le Roy; ‘La Petite Fée,’ by M. 
Albert Cim, a writer of a good school, 
the author of ‘Jeunesse,’ a delicious tale; 
‘Les Fantaisies d’une Amazone,’ a bold 
but healthy book, the début of M. Jean 
Chassa; and, lastly, ‘Les Séducteurs,’ by 
Gyp, a humorous and venturesome writer, 
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always in search of the new and often com- 
ing across it. 

M. E. de Goncourt’s last attempts at novel- 
writing having proved unsuccessful, he has 
fallen back on the recollections of his own 
life and those of his young brother Jules, 
who died eighteen years ago, and has pub- 
lished their ‘Journal Intime.’ ‘The first 
volume of this publication has been noticed 
on a former occasion. The second and third 
have lately appeared in rapid succession, 
and obtained only the minimum of success. 
Yet none of the elements of interest likely 
to ensure a favourable reception was want- 
ing. The two De Goncourts were much 
mixed up with the naturalistic movement, 
though they were not its initiators, as they 
would willingly have had it believed ; they 
had known many eminent men and heard a 
number of them converse ; they had studied, 
travelled, and observed. But M. Edmond 
de Goncourt has made nothing of this 
abundance of material, because he has 
brought to bear on the whole work a spirit 
of depreciation, of hostility, of narrow and 
mean egotism, which has estranged sym- 
pathy and given rise to many protests. The 
‘Journal’ may be of some use to future 
literary annalists, but it can only occupy a 
very secondary rank, and its authority in all 
important matters is from the first invalidated. 
A vastly more interesting publication came 
out at the beginning of this year—Michelet’s 
‘Journal,’ edited by his widow, herself a 
distinguished writer. This ‘ Journal,’ which 
continues the volume of recollections entitled 
‘Ma Jeunesse,’ comprises only three years, 
1820-1823. But what pregnant years! 
They were surely the most important and 
interesting in Michelet’s development, moral 
and intellectual. The rigorous limitation to 
three years applies only to the ‘ Journal des 


f Sentiments’; and Madame Michelet has been 


happily inspired in adding to it ‘Le Journal 
des Idées et des Lectures,’ which extends 
from 1818 to 1829. Itis the richest reper- 
tory that can be conceived, and at the same 
time it is the book that best enables us 
to appreciate the vast erudition of the 
great historian. Hence the importance of 
this double ‘Journal’ is inestimable, and it 
seems to be an indispensable complement to, 
anda living commentary on, Michelet’s com- 

lete works. The portrait of Victor Cousin 

as been sketched, not only with fidelity, but 
with the rarest talent of expression, by one of 
hisold pupils, M. JulesSimon. This biography 
of Cousin is part of a most attractive collec- 
tion, “‘ Les Grands Ecrivains Francais,” which 
is intended to present, within judiciously 
defined limits, monographs upon French men 
of letters whose celebrity entitles them to 
this special notice. Writers themselves well 
known have consented to contribute. M. 
Gaston Boissier has written the monograph 
on ‘ Madame de Sévigné’; M. Léon Say that 
on ‘Turgot,’ and M. Albert Sorel ‘ Mon- 
tesquieu.’ M. Sorel’s ‘Montesquieu’ is a 
monograph of the highest order. Connois- 
seurs will enjoy no less the study in the same 
collection on ‘George Sand’ by the much- 
regretted Caro. This and two volumes of 
‘Mélanges et Portraits,’ containing several 
specimens of elegant and elevated literary 
triticism, were published after the author’s 
death. 

Literature has never ceased to hold its 
own in the eyes of French philosophers; we 
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have good proof of it in the last works of a 
celebrated professor of the Faculté des Lettres, 
M. Paul Janet, on ‘ Les Passions et les Carac- 
teres daus la Littérature du XVII° Siécle’ 
and on ‘Les Lettres de Madame de Grignan.’ 
The latter work is extremely ingenious ; it 
reveals great tact, patience, and finesse. The 
former is a series of psychological observa- 
tions, felicitously deduced from the most cele- 
brated French authors, and principally from 
Moliére. The custom which prevails in our 
university of presenting a thesis on ques- 
tions of literary history has led a certain 
number of our professors to write complete 
monographs thoroughly worked out. Several 
of these are truly remarkable, such as 
‘Beaumarchais et ses (uvres,’ by M. E. 
Lintilhac; ‘Nivelle de la Chaussée et la 
Comédie Larmoyante,’ by M. G. Lanson; 
‘Points Obscurs et Nouveaux de la Vie de 
Pierre Corneille,’ by M. F. Bouquet; and 
‘Papillon de la Ferté,’ by M. Ernest Boysse. 
This Papillon de la Ferté was during 
twenty and odd years the superintendent 
of the administration of the Menus Plaisirs, 
and had, therefore, much to do with actors 
of both sexes, his intercourse with the 
dramatic world not being always of the 
most agreeable kind. His ‘ Journal,’ with 
notes and an excellent preface by M. Ernest 
Boysse, introduces us into the green-rooms 
of the time of Louis XV. and Louis XVI. 
(1756-1780), and initiates us into minute 
details of the susceptibilities of Molé, Lekain, 
Préville, Madame Clairon, Madame Vestris, 
&c. Some of these actors have left interest- 
ing memoirs, which it would be amusing 
to compare with the dry, conscientious, and 
probably very accurate notes of Papillon de 
la Ferté. 

It is not surprising that M. E. Sergy 
should have conceived the idea of writing 
a biography of Fanny Mendelssohn, the 
eldest sister of the great composer, and that 
he should have found a publisher ready to 
encourage him in the attempt. The letters 
written by Felix to his sister during his 
travels in France and his sojourn in Weimar 
have an historical interest which greatly 
enlivens pages otherwise too exclusively 
intimate. If Fanny Mendelssohn deserves 
to be remembered by posterity for the affec- 
tion, the enlightened and unlimited devotion, 
she showed towards her brother, this is 
still more the case with Madame de Surville, 
the sister of Honoré de Balzac. She has 
pre-eminent right to the handsome place 
she occupies in M. Gabriel Ferry’s very 
agreeable book ‘ Balzac et ses Amies.’ The 
author of ‘ Le Lys dans la Vallée’ is said to 
have thoroughly understood the heart of 
woman, and to have delineated it with great 
art. He was certainly predestined to that 
special superiority by the sympathy he 
always felt for women, which they so 
fully returned. Of Balzac’s friendships 
with women M. Ferry speaks with much 
delicacy, and gives us a particularly attrac- 
tive narrative of Balzac’s marriage with 
the Countess Hanska. It is somewhat sur- 
prising not to find the name of our illus- 
trious novelist in the index of Emmanuel 
des Essarts’s ‘Portraits de Maitres’; it 
is the only lacuna I have remarked in 
that excellent work. It is written with 
conviction, fire, and learning, and con- 
tains broad and judicious observations on 
Victor Hugo, Sainte-Beuve, and Michelet. 





Des Essarts holds to tradition, and is 
an idealist in criticism. Jules Lemaitre, 
on the contrary, asserts his independence 
and originality every day more boldly in 
the series of ‘ Portraits Contemporains,’ 
which he has carried on with undiminished 
brilliancy. Like Des Essarts, his former 
colleague in the University, Jules Lemaitre 
isa bit of a poet; it is even said that he 
will this winter appear as dramatic author. 
In what class of writers ought I to place 
Arvéde Barine? I am at a loss to decide, 
for there is something of almost everything 
in his charming volume of ‘ Essais et 
Fantaisies.’ I am inclined to think that 
his real vocation is that of moralist. His 
style continually suggests thought, and we 
find ingenious views expressed at every 
turn in his amusing manner. Moral philo- 
sophy is presented to us in a worldly 
form in ‘Le Livre de Minuit,’ by Arséne 
Houssaye. M. Quartier-la-Tente condenses 
it in a sort of compilation called ‘ L’ Esprit 
et la Sagesse des Autres,’ the fruit of 
much reading and patient research. We 
find it again, but this time in all its activity 
and efficaciousness, in two highly laudable 
works of M. Maxime du Camp, ‘ Paris Bien- 
faisant’ and ‘La Vertu en France.’ For many 
years Maxime du Camp has devoted himself 
to collecting all the necessary documents for 
the study of pauperism, not only in Paris, 
but throughout the whole of the country. 
It is said that he has got together thousands 
of papers on this subject, to which has been 
added the abundant information made acces- 
sible to him as a member of the French 
Academy in connexion with the distri- 
bution of the “ prix Montyon.” In spite 
of a certain tendency to declamation and 
a considerable lack of liberality Maxime 
du Camp is in these matters a trustworthy 
guide; he shows great judgment and dis- 
cernment in his walks through those low 
haunts where poverty perpetually breeds 
vice, or in the more healthy regions where 
courage and honesty struggle with social 
difficulties, and succeed in freeing them- 
selves from absolute misery. ‘Les Miséres 
du Siécle’ is the title chosen by an eminent 
physician, Dr. Adolphe Piéchaud, for a 
book in which he has sought to define and 
describe the numerous diseases, physical, 
moral, and mental, which are the plague, and 
too often the shame, of Christian and civilized 
society. M. Piéchaud supplies abundant 
proof that moral and physical disorders are 
closely connected, and that the best way to 
prevent the degeneracy of the human race 
is to keep vice in check by moral hygiene 
judiciously applied. Anotherimportant work, 
‘Dégénérescence et Criminalité,’ by M. 
Charles Féré, points to the same conclusion. 
The necessity for widely spread instruc- 
tion, for increase of moral training, is to-day 
universally recognized. It may be said that 
many works of our current literature are 
stamped throughout with this conviction, 
which, moreover, has directly given birth 
to a special class of books. The recent in- 
crease of zeal for geography, the love of 
travel, numerous forms of picturesque re- 
production, various historical discoveries— 
all this has combined to give more solidity 
to our knowledge of the past. Amongst 
recent publications of travels, the latest as 
well as the most magnificent is assuredly 
the volume of ‘ Tableaux Algériens,’ by Gus- 
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realm, and a sturdy line of sons and grand- 
sons points to fortunate prospects in the 
future. 

The German people is not without a 
leader in politics, and there is nothing really 
“terrible” in the lack of a monarch in 
literature. It is not in vain that the world 
of learning is called a republic; the world 
of poets, in which, as one of the chief has 
told us, ‘‘any one may sing who has a 
voice,” is quite opposed to the idea of a 
monarchy. The unlimited flow of lyrical 
sentiments bears a natural relation to the 
anarchical dislike to law and authority, and 
the poetic socialism of authors can tolerate 
the inner bond of common intellectual and 
artistic views, but no government from with- 
out nor compulsion in externals, unless, like 
the schools of the Niirnberger Meistersiinger, 
it is to degenerate into a poetical handicraft. 
Poetical anarchy reveals at every Easter 
Messe a generation of poets, of whom at 
Michaelmas, six months later, but few 
survive. Among the new-comers this year 
we may reckon in the latter class the collec- 
tions of poetry ‘Strandgut des Herzens,’ 
by Alfred Formey; ‘Ernste Weisen,’ by 
Fr. Beck ; and ‘Im Kampf um die Zukunft,’ 
by Marie Janitschek. The first named is 
a purely lyrical work, the last is more 
rhetorical, all three show signs of con- 
siderable talent. In the mountainous Tyro- 
lese country, the fatherland of the greatest 
lyrical poet of the Middle Ages, Walther 
yon der Vogelweide, a volume of poems 
(edited by Ambr. Mayer) has appeared in 
honour of the unveiling of the great poet’s 
statue at Botzen, his supposed birthplace. 
The book bears testimony to the national 
love of song from olden times, and contains, 
besides the contributions of poets already 
dead, such as H. von Gilm, B. Ivo, and 
many others, some from living poets, among 
which are the charming ‘ Tirolersagen’ of 
the Countess Wilhelmine, and the powerful 
ballads on the struggle for freedom by Count 
Alb. Wickenburg. In the poetic school, 
now that pessimism has grown obsolete and 
the minstrel’s lay has become a mere street 
song, the philosophic poetry of the so-called 
“youngest Germany” possesses all the 
charm of novelty. Starting with the motto 
that poetry as the mirror of its age must 
reflect the modern wealth of thought, so 
especially rich in the study of nature and 
of man, the present school turns to narrative 
poetry as the form best suited to the repre- 
sentation of the greatest events of history. 

Since theories of heredity have demon- 
strated that an individual is only the pro- 
duct of his forefathers, it is natural that 
epics and novels should begin with the his- 
tory ofancestors. Freytag’s‘ Ahnen’ brought 
into fashion the history of a family continued 
through a series of generations; the “ youngest 
Germany ’’ is no longer content with the gene- 
rations of one family or even of one nation, 
but extends the succession to the totality of 
the human race. The object is by means 
of lofty flights of idealism to stem the tide 
of dull realism which contents itself with re- 
producing every-day life. Instead of com- 
monplace ordinary people, or such as are 
limited to a particular time or age, man in 
a philosophical sense, as representative of 
a race, has been raised to the dignity of an 
epic hero. ‘The Song of Humanity’ (‘Lied 
von der Menschheit’), by Heinrich Hart, 





leader of the latest poetic school, claims to 
be an epic in the loftiest style, and seeks a 
place beside the ‘Nibelungenlied’ and Klop- 
stock’s ‘ Messias’; but Hart chooses his sub- 
ject characteristically, from neither a national 
nor a religious source, but from absolute self- 
dependent humanity. To judge by the first 
canto, which is all that has as yet appeared, 
it is to be a poetical glorification of the de- 
velopment of humanity by means of con- 
tinuous striving—a kind of optimistie philo- 
sophy of Kulturgeschichte, represented in 
a succession of pictures, the number of 
which will probably be twenty-four. Even if 
the author should succeed in bringing the 
following cantos up to the level of the pre- 
sent one, which contains a love idyl in the 
stone age and amid the struggle for exist- 
ence, we cannot but wonder whether the 
author’s strength and his readers’ patience 
will hold out till the completion of this 
leviathan. The introduction to the poem 
shows no lack of power; it describes the 
formation of the world from the point 
of view of the strictest natural science; 
and it is impossible to deny the grandeur of 
the conception. I must also do justice to 
the courage that, in an epoch pervaded by 
pessimism, waves the banner of optimism, 
and opposes to despairing flight from the 
world ideal conquest of the world. In this 
respect ‘The Song of Humanity’ offers a 
complete contrast to the latest work by the 
author of ‘Ahasverus in Rom’ and the 
‘ Konig von Sion,’ R. Hamerling’s ‘ Homun- 
culus,’ which combines universal mockery 
and burlesque satire. The hero is the 
little human being of the second part of 
Goethe’s ‘ Faust,’ who was chemically pro- 
duced in Wagner’s retort. He is taken 
from his maker and given as true-born son to 
a schoolmaster, is named Munkel, and makes 
his way in the world of the present as a 
human being of flesh and blood, thus giving 
the poet an opportunity of expressing his 
just, but grotesque indignation at the pre- 
sent state of things. The form and metri- 
cal composition of the poem remind us of 
Heine’s ‘Atta Troll,’ only the satire is 
social instead of literary. Plutocracy and 
Christian as well as Semitic Judaism are 
mercilessly chastised. The Jews are con- 
ducted back to Palestine by the poet, a 
second Daniel Deronda, but only to prove 
that the Jew no longer possesses the vitality 
required for founding states. Finally, after 
Munkel has tried all the professions on 
the earth, he makes an attempt above the 
earth, constructs a balloon, and, in the cha- 
racter of the Flying Dutchman of the 
aérial ocean, he traverses the cloud atmo- 
sphere, and thus remains, like Immermann’s 
Hiinschen in his immortal satire ‘Die 
Ideale,’ hanging between heaven and earth. 

Unlike this poem, which ends in shrill 
discord, there is a harmonious conclusion 
to the beautiful stanzas which A. F. 
von Schack, the venerable translator of 
Firdusi, an enthusiastic lover of art, has 
collected under the title ‘Aus zwei Welten’ 
—fruits of his travels and observations on 
three continents comprised in a series of 
pictures faithfully representing the nature 
and civilization of the East and West. One 
of the most attractive personages of our 
modern literature is this poet, who, though 
almost blind and bordering on his seventieth 
year, has yet retained his mental vigour, 





and whose collection of pictures forms the 
principal attraction of a town so full of 
artistic attractions as Munich, while we may 
include among his merits the “ discovery,” 
if the expression be allowed, of such 
artists as Genelli, Bicklin, and A. Feuer- 
bach. His memoirs, just published under 
the title ‘Half a Century,’ bear witness, in 
the history of his inner development, to one 
of those processes of intellectual growth of 
which Goethe’s saying holds good: — 
Wer immer strebend sich bemiiht 
Den kénnen wir erldsen. 

His love for the East, though not his mas- 
terly command of poetic form, is shared by 
another author, long celebrated in another 
line, who appears this year for the first time 
in poetic garb—the singer of the Nile, Georg 
Ebers, whose romance in o¢tava rima, ‘ Elifin,’ 
introduces an ancient poet, Juvenal, and an 
ancient period, the time of Trajan, with 
fidelity in externals, but inaccuracy in 
essentials. 

The dramatic results of the year, which 
on the whole are inconsiderable, are shared 
between Anzengruber, R. Voss, Martin Greif, 
P. Heyse, and H. Lingg, of whom the two 
latter are more successful in other lines. 
Anzengruber’s play, ‘Stahl und Stein,’ is 
an exciting national drama in the author’s 
usual manner, which contrives admirably to 
represent tragedy among peasants without 
too much of the peasant flavour. In his story 
‘ Der Einsam’’ the author describes an outcast 
who, as wild man of the woods, has chosen 


a hiding-place in a cave among the moun- 


tains, is captured by the police acting under 
the orders of the magistrates of the district, 
is fatally wounded fighting with them, and, 
dying, is recognized as son of the mayor 
of the place who is the cause of his death. 
The story, simple in itself, receives emphasis 
from the contradiction in the conduct of the 
father. Although he has set his mind on 
tolerating no vagabonds and no unlawful 
unions within the limits of his district, he had 
himself in his youth seduced a girl, by 
whom he had a son, and troubled himself 
no more about either of them; and now he 
is destined to recognize in the outcast shot 
by his orders his only surviving son, driven 
by himself to disgrace and death. The 
characters of the guilty father, who falls 
back on his virtue, and the son who has 
become a criminal by no fault of his own, 
are admirably portrayed; the short final 
scene in the father’s house is full of moving 
pathos. Contrasted with the vigorous prose 
of the language, which is highly tragic in 
spite of the dialectic colouring, the feeble 
correctness of dramatic iambics resembles 
lukewarm water compared with good old 
wine. Richard Voss also in his dramas is 
remarkable for his delineation of character 
and diction, though the former is some- 
times inclined to be coarse, the latter too 
high-flown ; his latest work, ‘Brigitta,’ is 
free from both faults. 

M. Greif, whose strong point is the simple 
force of lyric poetry, by his plays ‘ Heinrich 
der Liwe’ and ‘Die Pfalz am Rhein’ has en- 
tered into a dangerous rivalry with Grabbe’s 
‘Heinrich VI.,’ by the choice of the same sub- 
ject. There was a time in Germany, some- 
where between 1830 and 1840, when there 
was an epidemic of Hohenstaufen tragedies. 
This was caused by Friedrich von Raumer’s 
history of the Hohenstaufens. The patriotic 
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desire for unity found a poetic satisfaction 
in the glorious epoch of the Swabian 
empire; one or more dramas relating to the 
family of the Staufens belonged, so to speak, 
to the indispensable outfit of a German 
dramatist. Among these a series embracing 
a whole history of the race, by the skilful 
playwright Raupach, has lasted the longest 
and witnessed innumerable representations. 
The celebrated conflict between ambitious 
imperial demands and rebellious vassals is 
most powerfully depicted in his play by 
Grabbe, who, with the exception of H. von 
Kleist and Hebbel, is the greatest, though 
most undisciplined genius which the stan- 
dard German drama has produced of late 
years. The struggle between the Staufens 
and the Guelfs was a fight for a principle, 
not a mere family quarrel, as Greif’s dramas 
would lead us to suppose. The quarrel be- 
tween the ruler of the German Empire and 
the Duke of Brunswick, who also possessed 
Bavaria, dealt with German and not only 
Bavarian matters. The poet, who himself 
is by birth a Bavarian, and wrote for the 
Bavarian Court Theatre at Munich, has 
depicted the course of events in such a 
manner that they afford personal homage 
to the Bavarian royal family, whose ancestor 
Otto von Wittelsbach was on this occasion 
awarded Bavaria as the reward of his 
fidelity. 

Munich, a centre of the pictorial arts, 
proves most active in the domain of 
drama, which may be said to be closely 
connected with these. The author of ‘ Die 
Weisheit Salomonis,’ Paul Heyse, and H. 
Lingg, author of ‘ Die Bregenzer Klause,’ 
live in this city, as well as Count Schack, 
who wrote the tragedies ‘Walpurga’ and 
‘Der Johanniter.’ The first named, in spite 
of the tendency natural to him to write in the 
manner of a novelist, is at times genuinely 
dramatic; there is a very happy idea at the 
end, when the ‘‘noble bride” to save her 
lover gives her hand to the king, but, when 
dressed in the royal wedding garb, hastens 
after her acquitted lover, and prefers to 
suffer death with him rather than become 
Solemon’s wife. Lingg, the celebrated 
poet of the ‘ Volkerwanderung,’ has chosen 
his subject from the Thirty Years’ War, 
which he originally treated in the form of 
astory. The excess of material in the play 
is injurious to the clearness of action, 
since there is not room for the proper de- 
velopment of character and dialogue. The 
merits of Schack, the noble lover of art and 
incomparable imitator of Oriental poetry, 
are not based on his theatrical achievements. 
L. Doesi’s ‘Letzte Liebe,’ which, like all 
the author’s works, abounds in poetic beau- 
ties, can be only partially classed with Ger- 
man literature, and the same may be said 
of its author, whose originally German name 
L. Dux has been translated into Hungarian. 

Max Nordau designates pessimism as the 
disease of the century (‘ Krankheit des 
Jahrhunderts ’) in the title of his last work. 
The paradoxical author of the ‘ Paradoxa 
der Civilisation’ and clever describer of his 
travels ‘Vom Kremel zum Alhambra’ here- 
with makes his first attempt as a novel- 
writer. As might have been expected, 
the story is of secondary importance, 


and only supplies the framework for the 
gloomy views of the world and humanity 
which are saddening the author. 


His 








‘ Ausgewihlte Pariser Briefe,’ which ap- 
peared at the same time, prove, however, 
that the more convenient form of letter- 
writing and description of travel is more 
suitable for sarcastic talkers like himself 
than the narrow limits of the novel, requir- 
ing plastic delineation of objects. There 
is a pessimistic tendency, too, in the newest 
work (‘ Das Gemeindekind’) by Marie von 
Ebner-Eschenbach, who has quickly ac- 
quired popularity by the realistic colouring 
of her stories. The son of a thief, who died 
on the gallows, while his mother, though 
not sharing her husband’s crime, is sent to 
prison, becomes, in accordance with the law, 
a burden on the community and is educated 
at their charge as belonging tothem. The 
author now shows how the poor child, 
who, in spite of theories of heredity, has 
inherited none of his father’s wickedness, 
suffers from the prevailing prejudice that 
“like father like son.”” The moral of the 
story is to show that in the world such as 
we know it even the most honest intentions 
may be disastrous to him who forms them ; 
but the noble heart of the author cannot 
quite endure this result, and prefers to seem 
logical. The novels ‘ Lebens - kiinstler,’ 
by C. Schwarzkopf, and ‘ Der Januskopf,’ 
by H. Heiberg, are expressly directed against 
pessimism. The former opposes to it the 
realism of a social picture in Daudet’s style, 
the latter imitates Freytag in the “ natural- 
ism of healthy common sense.” According 
to Daudet the novel ought not to represent 
psychological exceptions, but rather “ de- 
finite types of modern society.” According 
to Freytag it should represent men in 
ordinary middle-class conditions. In accord- 
ance with these principles ‘ Lebens-kiinstler ’ 
depicts, with considerable fidelity, but with- 
out any poetic aroma, social strivings ; while 
‘Der Januskopf’ represents, with great 
truthfulness and not without humour, the 
profession of a bookseller, to which the 
author himself once belonged. The scene 
of the novel ‘ Dunst,’ by K. Friinzel, is laid 
in socialistic circles, while exclusive society 
furnishes material for the two stories ‘ Gloria 
Victis’ and ‘ Erlach-Hof,’ by the eccentric, 
though much admired Ossip Schubin (Frl. 
Kirschner). F. Spielhagen, too, has fol- 
lowed up his important work of last year, 
perhaps too quickly, by a new volume, 
‘Noblesse Oblige.’ Contrary to the Ger- 
man custom of making a novel end when 
marriage begins, and also contrary to the 
French plan of beginning it when marriage 
is brought to an end by infidelity, Oscar 
von Redwitz celebrates in ‘Hymen’ the 
glory of conjugal happiness with enthusi- 
astic fervour. The ambitious, but unfor- 
tunate prince who met with a tragic end in 
the Starnberger See has found in Gregor 
Samarow (O. Meding), the fluent novelist of 
the most recent history, not a Homer, but 
a new Luise Mihlbach. The venerable 
author Fanny Lewald in ‘Die Familie 
Dorner’ describes in artistically tangled 
threads her pleasant home in East Prussia 
at the time of Napoleon. In Prussia, too, 
but a century earlier, lies the scene of E. 
Wichert’s ‘ Der Grosse Kurfiirst in Preussen,’ 
a patriotic historical novel in the manner 
of the late Willibald Alexis, who has been 
called the Walter Scott of Brandenburg. 
The book is a glorification of the dominion 
of the Hohenzollerns, established at Konigs- 





berg amid cruel fights, and not without 
severity, ona ‘‘ rock of bronze,” as Frederick 
William expressed it. 

Theodor Storm, the Nestor of German 
novelists, reveals in his latest productions, 
‘Es waren zwei Konigskinder’ and ‘ Bej 
kleinen Leuten,’ incomparable freshness; 
and P. Heyse shows in his latest co}. 
lection, ‘Villa Falconieri und andere 
Novellen,’ hisinexhaustible power of imagina. 
tion, which is always richest when he touches 
Italian subjects. The pleasant story-teller 
Hans Hoffmann gives us some ‘Neue 
Corfugeschichten,’ which are well worthy of 
notice. The two authors who have regained 
for German Switzerland — which, being 
estranged politically from the mother country, 
has since the last century been also separated 
from its literature—a place of honour among 
German authors have produced character. 
istic new works: Gottfried Keller in ‘Martin 
Salander,’ and the thoughtful ©. Ferd, 
Meyer in ‘ Die Versuchung des Pescara.’ In 
the latter the author paints one of his 
striking psychological miniatures in describ- 
ing the peculiar conflict produced by the 
tempting prospect of a crown and the con- 
sciousness of incurable suffering. 

The individualistic tendency so deeply 
rooted in the German character, showing 
itself in the domain of politics as parti- 
cularism with regard to race and country, 
has for many centuries contributed to the 
weakness of Germany. In the domain 
of literature, on the other hand, it has 
proved a source of the wealth and variety 
of the German intellect, though it has also 
produced some angularity and eccentricity. 
The little German princes who checked the 
German state set free the German intellect 
not only in the sphere of religion, but also 
of science and literature, since what one of 
them denounced would always, a few miles 
off, receive support and protection from 
another. What would the Reformation 
have been without the Electors of Saxony? 
what would have become of Goethe and 
Schiller without the tiny duchy of Weimar’ | 

It seems but just then to find a prominent 
place in this year’s literature forthe work of a 
man whois not merely one of the little princes, 
but is also amember of that family which is 
most closely connected with the greatest in- 
tellectual achievements of the German people. 
Duke Ernst II. of Saxe-Coburg-Gotha is 4 
direct descendant of the Elector Frederick 
the Wise, who protected Luther, and of the 
Elector Johann Friedrich, who took up arms 
for the German Reformation. What the an- 
cestors did for the ecclesiastical new birth 
of the nation, their descendant did for its 
political renovation. Asthe great Reformer 
found shelter in the Wartburg, so in time 
of political persecution many of the nobles 
spirits of the nation have found a refuge in 
the palace at Coburg ; and in the first action 
fought in the name of the German people, 
the fight near Eckernforde, which brought 
destruction on the Danish fleet, the Duke of 
Coburg, a naval hero on horseback, took 
the chief command. As his brother Princ 
Albert in European politics, so he, since the 
middle of this century, has played an import- 
ant part in German politics, though busy 
rather behind the scenes than actually on 
the stage. Unlike his brother, however, ht 
has not waited to have his work revealed b 
the affection of a wife or by some future bio 
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grapher, but preferred in his own lifetime to 
acquain’ his contemporaries with the events 
uorum pars non parva fuit. If the expec- 
tation of those who suppose the memoirs of a 
reigning prince tocontain startling revelations 
should not be quite fulfilled, we may, at 
any rate, assume that this is due to no want 
of candour on the part of the noble author. 
We can see from the accounts of their early 
life that Duke Ernst and his brother were not 
educated in such a way as to place dread 
of indiscretion above love of truth. While 
in Berlin the ‘‘romanticist on the throne” 
was favouring mysticism, in Jena, under 
the protection of the ‘‘ patrons of the uni- 
versity,” to whom the Duke of Coburg 
belongs, theological free-thought prevailed. 
In the capital Gotha the reigning Duke 
himself gave philosophical lectures before a 
learned society that met once a week, and 
in the character of Mecenas took part in 
the German philosophical congress held in 
his capital in the year 1847, which, how- 
ever, has left behind no particularly favour- 
able memory. In opposition to all his 
fellow princes, the Duke joined enthusi- 
astically in the national movement of the 
stormy year 1848. He was the first ‘‘ demo- 
crat”’ in his little country, and by his popu- 
larity helped his cousin of Altenburg to 
overcome the miniature revolution in his 
little principality ; joined in the Schleswig- 
Holstein campaign against the Danes, cap- 
tured the frigate Gefion, blew up a ship of 
the line, the Christian VIII., and, more cou- 
rageous than Frederick William IV., would, 
perhaps, have been inclined, had his princely 
German colleagues been similarly disposed, 
to accept the German imperial crown “ by 
the grace of Parliament,” even though it 
were anointed with a drop of democratic 
oil. His Lilliputia in Thuringia grew too 
small for the bold spirit whose sister-in- 
law wore the crowns of two worlds; the 
bold dream of empire, destined to speedy 
disappointment, was followed by the fata 
morgana of a kingdom “ Eastphalia,’”’ and 
when this too vanished he turned to the com- 
position of the opera ‘ Cassilda,’ and then 
to the above-mentioned ‘ Denkwiirdigkeiten,’ 
which is, perhaps, of all his works, the one 
that will survive longest, and will add to 
the materials of contemporary historians. 
There are few living men who know more 
of contemporary history, and still fewer 
probably who will say more about what 
they know. 

The literature of memoirs—a branch 
which is etill too little cultivated in Ger- 
many—has been enriched by the ‘ Denk- 
wiirdigkeiten ’’ of Montgelas, a former 
Bavarian minister; the greatest possible 
contrast to those of the Duke. While the 
memoirs of the Saxon prince are pervaded 
by a pan-Germanic spirit, those of the 
former minister of the Rheinbund are 
quite un-German; nay, distinctly ‘ baju- 
varic.” Both are liberal, but the liberalism 
of the Duke aims at renewing the former 
empire in accordance with the spirit of 
the times, while the minister aims at extin- 
guishing every trace of it in his country. 
The former finds his political ideal in a par- 
liamentary monarchy on the model of the 
English one ; the latter in a levelling cen- 
tralization aud administration after the pat- 
tern of the Napoleonic empire. The Duke 
sympathizes with Schleswig-Holstein in its 





revolt against Denmark; while the minister 
of King Max Joseph sees in the heroic 
Tyrolese rebels deserving of death, and in 
the execution of the bookseller Palm by a 
French court-martial an act of justice, 
which was designated as judicial murder 
only by “ professors and journalists.” 
While Montgelas is a genuine Bavarian, 
the author of memoirs ‘ Unter den Hohen- 
zollern,’ General v. Natzmer, is Prussian 
from the crown of his head to the sole of 
his foot. It is the more remarkable that he 
was the ‘friend and military instructor ” of 
the man who, as Emperor William, ex- 
changed Prussia for Germany. ‘All that 
I know about military matters I owe to 
Natzmer,” the Prussian prince used to say 
even after he was victorious at Metz and 
Sedan. Now that our Cesar has gone from 
us at the age of ninety, the intimate com- 
munications of the man who was for so 
many years his confidant—which, among 
other matters, deal with the prince’s posi- 
tion at court, his relations to his family, and 
even his love affairs—are of increasing in- 
terest. It appears that the future emperor 
when a boy was considered to possess only 
moderate abilities; that his preference from 
avery early age was for military matters ; 
and that before his marriage with the 
‘‘daughter of Weimar,’ the Empress 
Augusta, he felt a strong admiration for 
the Princess Radziwill, for whose sake he 
would have been willing to renounce his 
claim to the succession had not the child- 
lessness of the reigning king made an equal 
marriage absolutely necessary for his brother. 
Geibel says that poets are the companions 
of kings. It is, therefore, fitting that poets’ 
memoirs should follow those of princes. 
A century has now passed since the birth of 
two lyric writers of the first rank, Riickert 
and Kichendorff. The biography of the former 
has long been written, that of the latter 
only in the course of this year by Keiter. 
Eichendorff was a romantic song-writer of 
the purest water. His songs, which almost 
challenge music, were a real feast to com- 
posers like Schumann; many of them have 
become uational; his tale, unique of its 
kind, ‘Aus dem Leben eines Taugenichts,’ 
exhales the aroma of bacchantic musical 
bohemianism. ‘The Life and Works’ of 
Scheffel, the humorous singer of the mega- 
therium, have been described by Johannes 
Prélls in a thick volume of seven hundred 
pages—a book that, with its extensive, but 
undigested mass of documents, is no 
true biography, but only a preparation 
for one. We learn from it that the poet, 
whose youth fell at the time of the 
German revolutionary movement, had not 
a scrap of political enthusiasm; that he 
hesitated for many years between an official 
career, which he disliked, and an artistic 
one, in which he failed, until, as though by 
accident, he became a poet. We are also 
told that the humorous cat-philosopher 
Hiddigeigei, who won so many admirers for 
the ‘Trompeter von Siickingen,’ was a real 
character, that is a real cat, who belonged 
to the head of his office, and bore this 
name; that the creator of the proud Duchess 
Hiduwig and of the charming Hadumoth, 
the original of the amorous monk Ekkehard, 
was in real life unfortunate in love; and that 
the singer of wine and ale, whose verses 
unlock hearts and tongues in gladness, was 





all his life one of those who suffer from 
the deepest sadness. Very different is the 
impression given by the letters and memoirs 
of the celebrated “ fragmentist” and anti- 
philhellene Jakob Ph. Fallmerayer, pre- 
served and published by friends. These 
show a man who was always himself, even 
in the presence of such kings as Max II. of 
Bavaria, the same in real life as in his 
writings—a humorous friend of light, and 
bold enemy of every prejudice, whether in- 
the realm of knowledge or religion. 

In Goethe literature, the discovery made 
by Erich Schmidt, among the papers of the 
witty Fraulein von Giéchhausen, formerly 
maid of honour to Duchess Amalia of 
Weimar, of the original draft of ‘ Faust,’ 
as it was brought to Weimar by the poet in 
1776, is of the first importance. Compared 
with the ‘ Faust’ fragment of 1790, and the 
final version of 1808, the scene in Auerbach’s 
cellar, and, even more, Mephisto’s dialogue 
with the students, show so much coarseness 
that the poet himself must have felt the 
necessity of toning it down. Fresh in- 
formation has been made public by Gaedertz 
about the object of one of Goethe’s latest 
loves, Minna Herzlieb, who at the same 
time was the original of the strange, but 
charming Ottilie of the ‘ Wahlverwandt- 
schaften,’ and the real inspirer of the son- 
nets of the aged poet, which the “child” 
Bettina Brentano, with considerable vanity, 
but no foundation in fact, appropriated to 
herself. For the first time some of Minna’s 
letters (not to Goethe) have appeared, to 
judge from which she appears to have 
been very agreeable, but to have lacked all 
intellectual power, and doubtless the sup- 
posed attachment of the poet was mere poetic 
playing at love. Among Goethe commen- 
taries, which, in spite of Dubois-Reymond, 
do not seem likely to come to an end, Gustav 
Hehn’s essays are remarkable as coming 
from an author who has hitherto written 
only on political economy. 

In the domain of foreign literature we 
find the ‘Victor Hugo’ of Schmeding, 
whose admiration for the French poet, rare 
in Germany, is meant to be ‘‘a message 
of peace” between two nations too long 
hostile; and Bleibtreu’s ‘ History of Eng- 
lish Literature in the Nineteenth Century.’ 
Bleibtreu comes forward in defence of Lord 
Byron, the “revolutionary” poet, and in 
opposition to other German critics, espe- 
cially K. Elze, he even admires Byron’s 
plays. He has himself celebrated the poet’s 
memory by a tragedy, ‘ Byron’s Daughter.’ 
There are several omissions in his work, ¢.¢., 
Mr. Swinburne and Mr. Browning are in- 
adequately treated; while the author shows 
direct hostility to Disraeli, which is possibly 
based on “anti-Semitic” motives. 

A. Rosenberg’s book ‘ Die Miinchner Maler- 
schule seit 1871’ is an interesting contribu- 
tion to the history of the latest German art. 
A‘ Geschichte des Deutschen Kunstgewerbes’ 
owes its origin to the rich encyclopsedic book 
‘Geschichte der Deutschen Kunst,’ by R. 
Dohme, and its short but comprehensive 
form to the practised hand of Jac. v. Falke. 
The cumbrous and heavy biography of 
Rauch, sculptor of the Friedrichsdenkmal 
and the monument to Queen Louisa, by 
A. and F. Eggers, has also come to an end 
with the third and fourth volumes; and thus 
a monument has been set up to the al 
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able master almost as considerable as those 
he was in the habit of erecting for others. 
‘Kleine Schriften zur Geschichte und Oul- 
tur,’ by Ferdinand Gregorovius, the cele- 
brated historian of the city of Rome in the 
Middle Ages, deserve the attention of the 
reading public, like everything else written 
by this learned author, who has also a 
merit not common in Germany, that of an 
elegant style. English readers may be spe- 
cially referred to the last volume, which has 
at length appeared (the fourteenth of the 
whole book), of the ‘ Fall of the House of 
Stuart,’ by Onno Klopp, who, as former his- 
torian of the houses of Hanover and Guelf, 
was in a position to make use of family 
archives, and being himself, like James IL., 
a convert to Catholicism, and yet personally 
attached most warmly to the victorious 
Hanoverian dynasty, is sufficiently connected 
with both parties to be considered impartial. 
Ranke’s ‘ Universal History,’ which, like its 
author’s fame, survived his death, has been 
continued by the faithful hand of A. Dove, 
and will soon be brought to an end with 
one more volume. Mean time the publica- 
tion of some memoirs pronouncing judgment, 
at the request of his royal friend Frederick 
William IV., on disputed political ques- 
tions, which the historian usually avoided, 
has proved that he was as clear-sighted in 
matters relating to the present as in those 
of the past, and that he foresaw the 
events of 1848, and suggested measures 
which, whether from cowardice or sense of 
justice, were not taken at that time, but 
some twenty years later were found necessary. 

The lion’s share of the philosophical lite- 
rature of the year belongs to the philo- 
sopher since whose birth a century has just 
passed, Arthur Schopenhauer, the last of a 
series of original minds who earned for the 
German people the name of “a nation of 
thinkers.’ His name has become a lead- 
ing one in German philosophy, and the 
writings of Foucher de Careil, A. Fouillée, 
and others prove that in France, too, his 
influence may be perceived. Among the 
numerous publications in honour of his cen- 
tenary there is not much in the majority— 
for instance, in Roeber’s ‘ Die Philosophie 
Schopenhauer’s’—that is new to the philo- 
sophic student. Grisebach, much quoted 
formerly as the author of the ‘ Neuer Tann- 
hauser,’ has edited ‘Schopenhaueriana, 
Edita und Inedita,’ of which the latter 
cannot be regarded as important after the 
exhaustive publications of Frauenstadt, 
Lindner, and others from the sage’s post- 
humous papers and correspondence. Among 
the branches of knowledge remodelled 
according to Schopenhauer’s ideas, we may 
now add to Richard Wagner’s theory of 
music Ed. v. Hartmann’s theory of beauty 
and art in general. H. von Stein has at- 
tempted to explain the development of 
modern esthetics with especial regard to 
the French critics before and after Boileau. 
H. Bulthaupt, who has done good work as 
a dramatic writer and critic of the classical 
drama, has added to his analyses of Lessing, 
Goethe, Schiller, Kleist, and Shakspeare a 
‘Dramaturgie der Oper,’ which treats of 
their literary rather than their musical side, 
and deals ‘with the poetry of librettos. Pes- 
simism is glorified by Nietzsche in his clever, 
though gloomily sardonic ‘Genealogie der 
Moral,’ according to which mankind is 





‘‘wholly sunk in the mire.” Pantheism 

revails in the criticism of the latest theo- 
ogy with which, in the form of ‘ Krisis des 
Christenthums,’ Von Hartmann has followed 
up his ‘ Selbstzersetzung des Christenthums,’ 
published in 1874, since this self-destruction 
does not appear to have been accomplished 
with sufficient speed. The inductive ten- 
dency now prevalent in our philosophy, 
greatly due to Wundt, finds a counterpoise 
in the renewal of Hegel’s d priori reasoning 
by G. Biedermann’s ‘ Naturphilosophie als 
Begriffswissenschaft.’ Dilthey’s ‘ Hinlei- 
tung in das Studium der Geisteswissen- 
schaften’ and R. Eucken’s ‘Einheit des 
Geisteslebens in Bewusstsein und That der 
Menschheit’ are directed against material- 
ism. The last mentioned deals fully and 
thoughtfully with the philosophy of his- 
tory, and shows how alternate periods of 
naturalism and intellectualism must lead 
at last to the victory of the latter, and thus 
to the dominion of mind over matter. ‘ Das 
Wesen der Seele,’ by J. H. Witte, who 
inclines to the views of F. Harms, who died 
a few years ago, is directed against material- 
istic tendencies in the domain of psychology, 
but also against the ‘‘ psychology without 
a soul,” which confines itself merely to the 
phenomena of consciousness. The “time 
without an emperor,” lacking the leadership 
of an intellectual monarch, has begun in the 
domain of thought with the death of the 
last intellectual hero of philosophy, just as 
in the domain of poetry it ensued on the 
termination of the classical period. 

Rospert ZIMMERMANN. 


GREECE. 

Tue literary activity shown in the eigh- 
teen months that have elapsed since I wrote 
last has been considerable. Unfortunately 
it is impossible in the short space allotted 
to me to enter into details, and I must con- 
tent myself with giving this article the 
character of a simple list of the most inter- 
esting publications, without adding much 
criticism. 

To begin with theology, the former Bishop 
of Patras, Nicephorus Calogeras, has printed 
from a Roman MS. a hitherto inedited com- 
mentary on the ‘ Letters in the New Testa- 
ment,’ by Euthymius Zygabenus, a Byzan- 
tine writer of the twelfth century, and has 
since replied to a criticism of the volume in 
the Literarisches Centralblatt of Leipzig. Prof. 
Anastasios Diomedes Kyriakos has issued a 
collection of ‘Studies of Church History.’ 
These had previously appeared in reviews, 
and include such topics as Julian the Apos- 
tate, St. Augustine, Synesius, and the Con- 
version of the Russians. An _ eloquent 
orator, I. Moschakis, has brought out a 
series of ‘ Hicclesiastical Speeches,’ &c., due 
to varioue occasions; while the ex-Bishop 
of Larissa, Dorotheus, has printed the first 
part of the ‘Treasury of Patrology,’ in 
which he has, adding several Byzantine 
authors, begun a complete index, real and 
verbal, to Migne’s collection. He has got 
as far as the letter I’. 

Of philological publications the most im- 
portant are certainly those of MM. D. Semi- 
telos and D. Bernardakis. They are the first 
instalment of a series of editions of ancient 
authors brought out, at the expense of a rich 

atron, C. Zographos, by the Hellenio Philo- 
ogical Society of Constantinople. M. Semi- 








telos has in his recension of the ‘ Antigone’ 
gone to work with great boldness, and pro. 
posed many excellent emendations. In 
dealing with the text of the ‘ Phoonissa’ 
M. Bernardakis has, on the other hand, 
shown himself most cautious. In a lengthy 
introduction, however, he claims for Euri- 
pides the highest place among Greek tragic 
poets. A committee formed at Marseilles 
has celebrated the jubilee of the University 
of Athens by undertaking to issue the works 
of Alexander Koray, and his edition, with 
French notes, of two treatises of Hippocrates 
has been brought out under the superintend- 
ence of M. Damalas. An interesting contri- 
bution to the study of the dialects of modern 
Greece will be found in a large work by 
Alexander Paspatis, favourably known by 
his studies on the gipsies and with regard to 
the topography of Constantinople. A native 
of Chios, he has selected the dialect of that 
island as the theme of his ‘ Chiote Glossary,’ 
The glossology and folk-lore of the Morea 
more especially are treated of in the ‘ Col- 
lection of Linguistic Material and Usages of 
the Greek People,’ by S. Papazapheiropulos, 
A lecture by J. Balabanis on ‘ The Clock 
of my Village’ contains a clever and inter- 
esting sketch of the dialect and customs of 
the Greeks of Pontus. Sabbas Joannidis 
has re-edited the medieval Greek epic of 
Basilios Digenis Akritas, but he has con- 
sulted no fresh manuscripts, and his method 
is uncritical. An industrious piece of work 
is the edition by John Sakellion of two 
speeches of the Emperor Matthzus Canta- 
cuzenus on the love of wisdom and on the 
three powers of the soul, which are edited 
from a MS. in the National Library at 
Athens and from another at Berlin. I may 
further mention that A. Papadopulos Kera- 
meus has printed a report upon his palzo- 
graphical and philological researches in 
Thrace and Macedonia. 

A few words on historical publications 
will suffice to show that research is not at 
a standstill. The appearance of two works 
of older date relating to the history of 
Cephalonia, which have hitherto remained 
in MS., has to be mentioned. The one was 
composed in Italian by a physician Marino 
Pignatore, who died in 1818. His son 
Nicolo has brought out the first volume at 
Corfu under the title of ‘Memorie Storiche 
e Critiche dell’ Isola di Cefalonia alla Caduta 
della Republica Veneta.’ The other book, 
also a history of Cephalonia, was originally 
written in Italian by J. Loverdos Costis, 
and has been translated into Greek and 
copiously annotated by Paul ©. Grat- 
siatus, and printed at Cephalonia. M. 
Dimitsas has published an exhaustive bio- 
graphy of Olympias, the mother of Alex- 
ander the Great, in which he defends her. A 
young inquirer, C. Christomanes, has brought 
out ‘ Genealogical Inquiries,’ a work that 
contains much that is of importance. Dr. 
A. Kephallinos, teacher of Sanskrit at the 
University of Athens, has produced a dis- 
sertation attempting to prove the strong 
influence of the Greek drama on the Indian. 
Another university lecturer, N. Parissis, 
who was body physician to King John for a 
long time, has published an interesting book 
on Abyssinia. The ‘ Essays and Addresses 
on Epirus’ of Dr. D. Chassiotis deal with 
politics and statistics. In his ‘ Contributions 
to the History of Neo-Hellenic Literature’ 
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epistles from various Greek men of letters of 
the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. 

To turn to archeology, Dr. Th. Sophulis, 
in his volume on ‘The Ancient Athenian 
School,’ has tried to prove, by the aid of 
the results of the most recent excavations 
at the Acropolis, that the sculpture of the 
pre-Periclean period at Athens is indigenous, 
and not, as is usually supposed, derived from 
the islands. The pre-Hellenic inscription 
which was found on the island of Lemnos 
some years ago, and has generally been taken 
to be Etruscan, has been declared by B. 
Apostolidis to be Caro-Phrygian. In his 
monograph on the matter he has striven, 
with much learning, but in an uncritical 
fashion, to show it to be an inscription on a 
tomb, and to prove the occupation of Rhodes, 
Naxos, Paros, Anaphe, &c., by the Lydians. 
‘Azanias: an Account of the Ancient Cities 
of the Arcadian Azanias,’ is the title of a 
work by Dr. P.G. Papandreu. The Nestor 
of neo- Hellenic literature, A. Rhangabé, has 
produced the first parts of an ‘ Archeeological 
Dictionary,’ founded on Liibke, which may 
meet modest requirements. Dr. Costomoiris 
has devoted a monograph to the ancient 
Greeks as aurists and oculists. 

Fiction is occupying an ever increasing 
space in the newspapers. Of that published 
separately I may mention ‘In the Sea,’ by 
D. Coromilas, and especially a collection of 
six pretty ‘Tales’ by Bikelas, which were 
almost immediately translated into French 
by the Marquis de Queux de St. Hilaire. A 
pleasant account of a tour in the Morea has 
been issued under the title of ‘ Among the 
Mountains,’ by a youthful writer named 
Kapralos. 

Dramatic literature remains poor. ‘ Clytie,’ 
by D. Coromilas, is founded on the Hero- 
dotean tale of Candaules and Gyges. Good 
poetry is also scarce. G. Martinellis has, 
under the title of ‘National Portraits,’ pro- 
duced some clever scenes, full of epigram, 
derived from national conflicts. The ‘Sea 
Scenes’ of A. Spiliotiopulos have a certain 
freshness about them. The satirist G. 
Suris has published two new volumes of 
‘Poems,’in which there is an imitation of 
‘Don Juan’ having nothing in common with 
the original but the title. The author pos- 
sesses plenty of humour, but he often snarls 
where he intends to laugh. There is much 
good and tender verse in the ‘ Winter Blos- 
soms’ of young J. Polemis. Rather touch- 
ing, too, are the poems of Marietta Betsu, 
now collected in a volume under the title of 
‘Laurels and Myrtles.’ 

I may go out of my way to mention two 
translations—one a selection from Heine’s 
Lieder by Dr. A. Vlachos, formerly Greek 
Minister at Berlin, and a successful version 
of ‘ Faust’ by A. Provilegios, published in 
a handsome volume with illustrations. A 
pleasant novelty is the appearance of two 
popular libraries at low price. 

Sp. P. Lamsros. 


HOLLAND. 

I can record only a few of the novels 
and novelettes that have appeared during 
the twelve months that have elapsed since 
I last wrote on Dutch literature. ‘Jonkheer 
Beemsen,’ by Nessuno, is a good psycho- 
logical study of a disagreeable type, the 
blasé nobleman. ‘Neven en Nichten,’ by 








ing absence of conventionality. Many of 
the subordinate personages and scenes in 
Mr. van Loghem’s ‘Victor’ are good 
enough; but in power of observation, 
analysis, and character-painting the author 
fails, unless it has been his intention to 
make a poor, weak creature of Victor the 
idealist, and a monster of egotism of his 
friend the realist. Mrs. van Westhreene’s 
‘ Adéle’ is written in the calm, descriptive 
style which is peculiar to that painstaking 
author. ‘The naturalistic school is repre- 
sented by ‘Eene Liefde,’ by Mr. L. van 
Deysel, a devoted disciple of M. Zola’s. 
Only as a curiosity need I mention ‘ Kene 
Koninklyke Misdaad,’ by Cath. Alberdingk 
Thym, which is not much more than a 
farrago of improbable stories, but which 
pretends to be a faithful extract from a 
diary of a princess, whose sad fate is des- 
tined to raise a storm of indignation through- 
out Europe! ‘The nine days’ wonder the 
book created here has subsided, and, as far as 
we know, Europe is yet at rest—but the book 
has met with a ready sale. Mario has pub- 
lished an unpretending volume of ‘ Novellen.’ 
In the ‘Intimiteiten’ of Mr. de Vos we 
admire the touch of nature in ‘Lize.’ J. 
de Vries’s ‘ Zonnebloemen’ offer us much 
common sense and pleasant gossip. ‘ Ver- 
strooide Bladen,’ by Mr. Esser, contains 
some good sketches which had appeared 
before, and an old paper on Kingsley, on 
whom Mr. D. M. de Vries has also published 
an essay. Maurits Smit in his funny ‘ Di- 
lettanten-Spiegel ’ holds up a mirror to ama- 
teurs and dilettanti which does not improve 
the faces seen in it. Jan Holland in ‘De 
Honden van Koekenheim’ satirizes consti- 
tutional monarchy, elections, taxation, &c. 
The scene of Maaldrink’s ‘Uit de Graaf- 
schap’ is laid in Guelderland; and Mr. 
Seipgens transports the readers of his well- 
written ‘In en om het Kleine Stadje’ to 
Limburg. Mr. Margadant embarks us with 
his midshipmen on board the Aldebaran. 
His descriptions are sober, and realistic in 
the good sense. The ‘Marine Schetsen’ of 
Werumeus Buning introduce us this time 
among the sailors of the seventeenth cen- 
tury. 

A fairy tale of Mr. Frederik van Eeden 
in prose contains more poetry than many a 
so-called poem. His ‘ Kieine Johannes,” 
with his tender, dreaming nature, lives for a 
time a fanciful life with a spirit in fairy 
land; then he follows other guides, who 
promise him the book of knowledge, and 
teach him to reduce everything to figures 
and formulas. Through this life of prosaic, 
barren science and cruel reality he has to 
pass after his delightful life with the fairy ; 
he receives the baptism of sorrow, and by 
the kind teachings of the Angel of Death 
he finds at last the way to real human life. 

About poetry proper there is not much 
to say. Many a little epigram in Beets’s 
‘ Winterloof’ is indicative of his old humour. 
Hasebroek and Ten Kate have also shown 
signs of life in a little volume of poems. 
Winkler Prins’s poetry, ‘Liefde’s Erin- 
nering,’ is by turns melodious and harsh, 
the images by turns natural and far-fetched, 
yet often graphic and plastic. Marie Bod- 
daert’s ‘ Aquarellen’ evince feeling and taste. 
Florentyn’s ‘Tooveres van Endor en andere 
Gedichten’ are written in verse, but are not 





translation of Shakspeare is nearly com- 
— Dr. Tjaden Modderman has trans- 
ated Marlowe’s ‘ Faust,’ Mr. van Herwer- 
den Tennyson’s ‘ Enid,’ and Miss Opzoomer 
(Wallis) Madach’s ‘Tragedy of Man,’ from 
the Hungarian. 

Van Meerbeke has written a little comedy, 
‘Eene Ministerieele Crisis,’ in which the 
contrast is most amusing between the trifling 
motives which cause political changes and 
the great impression they make upon out- 
siders. Van Maurik’s ‘Frangoise’s Opstel’ 
has been very well received on account of 
its happy dénodiment and the scene of recon- 
ciliation ; but such plays do not bring us 
much nearer to an improvement in the 
literature of the stage. As a more serious 
effort in that direction Mr. Emants’s tragedy 
in good blank verse, ‘Adolf van Gelre’ 
may be welcomed. The impetuous, impru- 
dent Adolf forms a striking contrast with 
his narrow-minded, suspicious father. The 
first three acts are most captivating. When 
Adolf falls a victim to the wily Elizabeth van 
Croy he loses our sympathy, yet remains 
human throughout. The same Adolf is the 
hero of an historical novel by Mr. Huf van 
Buren. He has painted his historical cha- 
racters faithfully, more particularly Adolf 
himself; Charles the Bold and Louis XI. 
are kept more in the background. Guelder- 
land seems to be the great attraction: there 
is another novel yet, by Miss van Rees, ‘ De 
Parel van het Hof van Gelre.’ 

The literature and history of our Indian 
colonies claim much attention this year. 
The tendency of Maurits’s novel, ‘Hoe hy 
Raad van Indié werd,’ is obviously to show 
by what means unscrupulous, ambitious 
people find their way into administrative 
positions. A more attractive picture of 
Indian life is offered in Annie Foore’s 
sketches, ‘Uit het Indisch Familie-leven.’ 
‘Indische Brieven aan een Staatsraad,’ by 
Eckart, contains many good hints about dif- 
ficult Indian problems. Van Deventer’s in- 
structive ‘ History of the Dutch in Java’ is 
now complete. Groneman has written ‘ EKene 
Kétjoe Geschiedenis,’ a supplement to his 
‘Vorstenlandsche Toestanden,’ of which I 
have spoken before. ‘Dajang Soembi,’ by 
Hofdyk, is a Javanese legend. The his- 
torians go on editing registers and docu- 
ments from the archives and from other 
out-of-the-way sources. Mr. van der Chys 
has published the ‘ Dagh-register in het 
Casteel Batavia, 1640-41,’ and the ‘Ned. 
Plakaatboek, 1602-1811’: of the latter book 
four volumes have now appeared, re- 
lating to the organization of our govern- 
ment in the East Indies. In the latest 
volume of Mr. P. A. Tiele’s ‘ Bouwstoffen 
v. d. Gesch. der Ned. in den Maleischen 
Archipel,’ the stalwart Koen and the milder 
Van der Haghen are the prominent figures. 
Mr. P. M. Netscher has written an adequate 
history of our colonies in the West Indies. 

To come to the history of Holland itself, 
I may mention that about life, manners, 
and morals in Holland in the second half of 
the seventeenth century two most instructive 
books have appeared : ‘ Holland in Vroegere 
Tyden,’ by Jhr. O. A. Sypesteyn, and 
‘Journalen van C. Huygens,’ the younger, 
the secretary of William III. The fourth 
volume of the letters and memoirs of G. K. 
van Hogendorp describes the work of 
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this statesman and his relations to the 
Prince and Princess of Orange during the 
revolution of 1787. The memoirs, written 
in French, of his brother, General Dirk van 
Hogendorp, relate the interesting adventures 
of a man who served alternately the Dutch 
Republic of the Seven Provinces, the East 
India Company, the Batavian Republic, 
King Louis, and the great Napoleon him- 
self, and who at length died in voluntary 
exile. Mr. Ising shows in his ‘ Haagsche 
Schetsen III.,’ and in his latest article 
in De Gids, how well he can popularize dry 
material. 

Of Mr. Kruseman’s ‘ Bouwstoffen voor de 
Gesch. v. d. Ned. Boekhandel,’ which I an- 
nounced last year, the second volume has 
appeared. Prof. Ten Brink is publishing a 
new series of biographies, containing kind, 
good-natured sketches of Da Costa, Van 
Lennep, Oltmans, Beets, Koetsveld, and 
Hasebroek. Beets’s ‘Na 50 Jaar’ gives 
some necessary and some superfluous eluci- 
dations of his own ‘Camera Obscura.’ In 
‘Oud Nederland’ Mr. Johan Winkler con- 
tributes to the knowledge of our language 
and national (especially Frisian) customs. 
As essays I may mention Opzoomer’s ‘ Losse 
Bladen’ and Quack’s ‘ Socialisten.’ 

Two fine books are left me to announce, 
for both of which I wish many readers. 
Prof. Pierson has published the first of a 
series of essays, ‘Geestelyke Voorouders,’ 
which are to illustrate the chief sources 
of our civilization and our spiritual life. 
He has chosen Israel for its religion ; 
he writes its history after the results of 
modern researches, paints its original cha- 
racter, the prophets and their ideals, the 
priests and their influence, the legislators, 
the sages and their efforts to founda theodicy. 
He treats of Israel’s poetry, Job and the 
Song of Solomon. The other book is ‘ Wys- 
begeerte en Godsdienst in het Drama van 
Euripides,’ a learned book, yet written in 
such a clear, simple style that it cannot fail 
to find readers even outside the circle of 
scholars. Dr. Kuiper describes Euripides, 
not as an atheist, as Aristophanes used 
to call him, but as an honest sceptic, who 
attacked what seemed to him immoral and 
unreal. He points out in what respects 
Euripides adhered to the creed of his people, 
and he proves by quotations from his works 
how much he was influenced by the philo- 
sophy of Anaxagoras, and particularly of 
Heraclitus. The passages from the different 
authors are given in good translations, some 
by Mr. Kuiper himself, others from Vos- 
maer’s beautiful version. 

In Mr. Rau and Mr. Vosmaer we have 
lost two notable scholars. The former did 
not write very much ; but the latter is well 
known for his study on Rembrandt, his beau- 
tiful translation of the ‘Iliad,’ and his good 
taste and amiable character. 

E. van CaMpEn. 


HUNGARY. 

Royat authors are not of frequent oc- 
currence in this part of Europe, yet our 
Crown Prince has made himself a reputation 
in the field of ethnography and natural 
philosophy, and it is with particular pleasure 
that I mention Archduke Joseph, a cousin 
of our King-Emperor, as a successful philo- 
logist, and that I put his recently published 
book on the language of the gipsies at the 








head of my annual report. The royal 
author, who, I may remark, is the com- 
mander-in-chief of our national militia (the 
Honvéd army), and one of the most popular 
princes of the house of Hapsburg, is not 
a mere dilettante, but a thorougbly trained 

hilologist, and his ‘Romano Tchibakero 
Briklaribe,” or gipsy grammar, may boldly 
be called a notable contribution to Aryan 
philology. Besides devoting twenty years of 
practical study to the various gipsy dialects, 
Archduke Joseph has bestowed particular 
care upon the labours of his predecessors 
as well as upon the study of comparative 
philology, and his comparisons of the gram- 
matical forms of the different dialects, viz., 


|of the Hungarian, Turkish, Wallachian, 


Bohemian, and German gipsy language, 
are highly interesting. I am sorry not to 
be able to say the same of the lexico- 
graphical comparisons, as the books of 
reference for the Sanskrit, Prakrit, Hin- 
dustani, and other cognate languages have 
not been well chosen and not always cor- 
rectly transcribed. In spite of this defect 
the author has rendered an eminent service 
to the study of a language that is little 
accessible, and I trust that Mr. Leland, the 
great English authority in this field, may 
furnish a more exhaustive account of the 
work in question, which our Academy has 
published in a handsome guise. I cannot 
omit to mention the appendix by Prof. Emil 
Thewrewk attached to the ‘Gipsy Grammar,’ 
which constitutes, so to say, an entire gipsy 
encyclopedia, containing as it does extracts 
from nearly all the works written on the 
origin, language, history, and peculiarities 
of this curious people. Of course Prof. Thew- 
rewk has mainly paid attention to the 
Hungarian gipsies, and amongst other topics 
elucidated I may instance the question of 
the origin of the Hungarian national music, 
which has always found its most skilful per- 
formers among the gipsies, and which has 
been declared by the late Abbé Liszt to be 
of gipsy and not of ancient Hungarian 
origin. Through the work of Prof. ‘Thew- 
rewk it has been ascertained beyond doubt 
that the gipsies, though excelling every- 
where in the performance of national music, 
have nothing to do with the lays and 
tunes of the ancient Magyars, which can be 
traced back to Central Asia, namely, to the 
melodies of Kirghises or to those of the 
Ugrians on the Volga. 

Other salient features of our philological 
literature of the last twelvemonths may be 
found in the Ural-Altaic studies, calculated 
to throw light still needed upon the origin 
of the Hungarian language. Whilst the 
Turco-Tartar origin of the nucleus of the 
present Magyars can be hardly doubted, 
the linguistic question is not yet decided, 
and is eagerly discussed by the two contend- 
ing parties, namely, by those who attri- 
bute to the present Hungarian language 
a prevailingly Turco-Tartar character, and 
by those who classify it amongst the Ugrian 
or Ugro-Finnic languages. Whilst the 
former have nearly collected the necessary 
material in the widespread Turkish tongues, 
the latter are just now busy in scrutinizing 
divers dialects hitherto insufficiently known. 
M. I. Haldsz has chosen to study the Lapp, 
and M. B. Munkécsi the Votyak and Vogul 
languages, for the purpose of which he 
has just undertaken a journey into the 





Ural, which he proposes to extend to 
the banks of the Ob and Sosva for the 
sake of investigation on the spot. I hope 
to give you shortly a detailed account of 
this linguistic excursion, but in the mean 
time allow me to draw your attention to the 
Votyak texts published by Munk4csi, and 
to the ‘Ottoman-Turkish Folk-lore’ by Dr. 
I. Kunos, who resides in the Turkish capital, 
and is engaged in the study of the popular 
Ottoman dialect, which has hitherto not 
attracted the attention of philologists. The 
young scholar last named has favoured us 
with a collection of popular plays called 
‘ Karagiz,’ a highly valuable contribution 
towards our knowledge of the popular lan- 
guage and poetry of the Osmanlis. If I add 
that Prof. I. Budenz has finished his com- 
parative grammar of the Ugrian languages, 
I have pretty well exhausted the philology 
of the past year. 

Partly to philology, partly to history be- 
longs ‘ The Origin of the Roumanian Nation 
and Language,’ by M. L. Réthy, which is 
akin to the works of Roessler and Paul 
Hunfalvi, but founded on much richer 
materials. It furnishes unmistakable proofs 
that the Roumanians cannot be the direct 
offspring of any Roman colony on the Lower 
Danube, but that they migrated into the 
Carpathians from the south-east of the 
modern European Turkey, and that they 
constitute a conglomeration of Dacians 
and Thracians, who have borrowed from 
their conquerors some popular Romance 
dialect, copiously interlarded with South Sla- 
vonian words. Mixed languages of a similar 
character are not exceptional in this part of 
Europe, for such also is the Hungarian, 
which consists, as stated above, of Finnic- 
Ugrian and Turkish elements. Likewise 
of interest linguistically and historically is 
the work of M. Frederic Pesty on the 
topographical nomenclature of Hungary, 
in which a learned and exceedingly pains- 
taking scholar has collected all the names of 
towns, villages, and hamlets of Hungary 
of the present and bygone times with a 
precision and correctness which cannot be 
sufficiently admired. Valuable from an his- 
torical and geographical point of view, this 
work will be found still more useful when 
competent authorities are able to settle 
by the light of etymology the ethnological 
condition of the country in the remote past, 
as the old names of certain places clearly 
show the nationality of their founders and 
of their first inhabitants. 

In enumerating strictly historical works 
I may begin with Alexander Szilagyi’s 
‘Transylvanian Parliamentary Records ’— 
of which vol. xii., reaching to 1661, has 
appeared —and with the ‘ Diplomatarium 
Ragusanum,’ edited by Messrs. Thalloczy 
and Gelchich, which contains valuable re- 
cords of the relations of Hungary and that 
famous republic. Of far greater interest 
is Prof. Marczali’s third and concluding 
volume of his ‘ History of Hungary in the 
Time of Joseph II.,’ a work of which I have 
already spoken in my previous reports, and of 
which the concluding portion fully answers to 
our expectations. The picture of that im- 
portant period of our annals is now rounded 
off, and the great Austrian emperor, who 
preceded his age by at least a hundred years, 
is vividly and faithfully put before us. In 
a certain way connected with the latter 
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is M. Béla Griinwald’s fascinating book 
‘entitled ‘A régi Magyarorszig’ (‘Old Hun- 
gary’), which clearly shows that the lack of 
energy and patriotism among our gentry 
during the period between 1711 and 1825 was 
the main cause of our remaining, morally and 
materially, behind the progressing European 
nations, and that this shortcoming chiefly 
contributed to our becoming a helpless tool 
in the hand of the Viennese Government. M. 
Griinwald is both shrewd and learned, and 
also unrivalled as a writer, so that the sensa- 
tion created by his book is quite justified. In 
close relation with the last-mentioned work 
stands Prof. G. Ballagi’s volume on ‘ Hun- 
garian Political Literature until 1825,’ a col- 
lection of all the pamphlets, books, and papers 
referring to the evils of “‘ Old Hungary,” and 
containing at the same time the remedies 
proposed by thevarious parties. The patience 
shown by Prof. Ballagi in bringing to- 
gether a vast mass of materials is really 
extraordinary. Looking at the contents of 
the three works, we Hungarians, indeed, 
have no reason to regret the bygone “ good 
old times.” A prominent event of the nine- 
teenth century, namely, our war of inde- 
pendence in 1848 and 1849, has found its 
chronicler in Stephen Gorgey, a brother of 
the famous Gorgey who surrendered to the 
Russians, and whose character has ever since 
been variously explained. The account given 
by the author is frank and unbiassed, and 
will greatly serve to remove all traces of sus- 
picion which clung to the name and memory 
of the able general of 1848-49. 

To turn to memoirs and biographies, I 
may mention the continued activity of M. 
Anthony Zichy in editing all that relates to 
Count Stephen Széchenyi, the real founder 
of modern Hungary, whose speeches have 
been published through the care of the 
Academy. They evince, like all the words 
and deeds of that great patriot, his zeal 
and activity in rousing the nation from 
its deadly stupor, as well as the nobility of 
his aims. Baron Podmaniczky has continued 
his memoirs relating to the years between 
1824 and 1887, whilst Nicolaus Kubinyi 
has favoured us with an excellent biography 
of Emeric Thurzé (1598-1621), and David 
Angyal with the ‘Life of Emeric Tékély’ ; 
both, in spite of being destined for the 
general public, are full of learned, sound, and 
valuable information. Amongst other his- 
torical works which treat the past condition 
of Hungary is Baron Ervin Rosner’s ‘ Old 
Hungarian Matrimonial Right,’ based upon 
solid investigation and great learning ; fur- 
ther, ‘The History of Hungarian Agricul- 
ture,’ by Gustave Wenzel, a treatise full of 
data and results derived from a field of study 
hitherto entirely neglected; and, finally, 
the ‘History of the Hungarian Theatre,’ 
by Joseph Bayer, which gives the annals 
of our dramatic art and literature from the 
time of miracle plays up to 1837, when 
through the opening of the National Theatre 
at Buda-Pesth a new era was inaugurated. 
M. Bayer’s work, remarkable for abund- 
ance of new material as well as independ- 
ence of conception and sound criticism, well 
deserved to be published by the Academy. 

Exceptionally rich in the production of 
strictly scientific works, the past year has 
been somewhat meagre in regard to 
belles-lettres. The inexhaustible M. Jékai 


of which not a single one is yet finished ; 
and the most striking work of fiction is M. 
Alexander Varady’s ‘ Doctor Faust,’ which 
is calculated to introduce naturalism into 


Hungary. Far more refreshing is M. 
Alexander Baksay’s collection of novelettes 
entitled ‘ Footpath,’ in which the author, a 
Protestant clergyman in the country, gives 
proofs of a genuinely poetical spirit. In lyric 
and epic poetry the posthumous work of our 
great national bard, John Arany, deserves 
the first place, and by the side of it minor 
compositions scarcely deserve to be men- 
tioned. Finally, I have to allude to the 
successful translations which have come out 
during the last year. M. Charles Szdsz has 
published Lord Tennyson’s ‘Idylls of the 
King’; M. Charles Fiok, the ‘ Sakuntala’; 
M. Lévay, the songs of Burns; M. Rad, the 
sonnets of Petrarch, &c., all of which are 
notable for their fidelity and vigour of lan- 
guage. A. VAmBiry. 





ITALY. 


Ir would appear as if I ought to ke able 
to say much this year regarding our in- 
tellectual movement. Perhaps the readers 
of the Atheneum remember that in 1886 a 
chair was founded in Rome for the exposi- 
tion of the ‘Divina Commedia’ of that great 
Dante Alighieri whom Ruskin calls ‘the 
central man of all the world as representing 
in perfect balance the imaginative, moral, 
and intellectual faculties, all in the highest.” 
The institution of that chair might reason- 
ably have led us to hope that the study of 
the great poet, which had been languishing 
for some time in Italy, would have gained 
fresh life. But, behold, the first difficulty 
which met the Minister of Public Instruc- 
tion was to find a professor, and this diffi- 
culty could not be overcome. In order to 
do something he decided on calling pro- 
fessors from the various Italian universities 
who should each give one or two lectures 
on Dante in Rome. But for one reason 
or other only one was found, and of the 
three lectures which this fortunate one was 
to give, only a single lecture was given. The 
professor was Carducci, whose reputation in 
Italy is greater and more conspicuous than 
ever, and the lecture, which was distributed 
in print the day it was delivered, bears the 
title ‘L’Opera di Dante.’ But to me Car- 
ducci seems a far greater poet than prose- 
writer, and his lecture, which he intended 
to be exceedingly comprehensive, is after all 
a poor thing. And that it contains not a few 
errors a very humble mortal has shown—a 
certain Luca Jaconianni, who in a modest 
little town in Italy has had very poorly 
rinted a little book called ‘Sviste ed 
nesattezze del Carducci su Dante.’ The 
work shows talent and serious study on the 
part of the author. 

Another result of the institution of a Dante 
professorship has been a lecture delivered at 
Naples by Giovanni Bovio, the same dsputy 
who proposed its foundation. Some people 
hold Bovio in as great esteem as a philo- 
sopher, I might almost say, as Carducci is 
held as a poet; but this reputation is much 
less merited. Boyvio is really a man of culture, 
and has a system of ideas which sound bold, 
but his culture is imperfect and his ideas 


in his ‘Protasi di Dante,’ which is a far 
poorer work than that of Carducci. 

I believe the barrenness of this Dante 
chair to result from many causes, but above 
all from this, that the object aimed at in its 
institution was not purely literary and 
scientific, but political. Politics are a worm 
which gnaws at the very roots of any literary 
activity with which it interferes. It was 
believed and said that here in Rome a 
Dante professorship would prove a sort of 
standard raised against the Vatican. Now 
whatever it might be, it could not be 
anything which need alarm the Vatican. 
And indeed Leo XIII. is a great ad- 
mirer of Dante, and has himself insti- 
tuted a professorship of the same kind in 
his theological university, and, more fortu- 
nate than the Italian Government, has found 
a professor in a priest Don Giacomo 
Poletto, who last year finished the publica- 
tion, in seven volumes, of a ‘Dizionario 
Dantesco, di quanto si contiene nelle Opere 
di Dante Alighieri con richiami alla Somma 
Teologica di S. Tommaso d’Aquino, coll’ 
Illustrazione dei Nomi Proprii, Mitologici, 
Storici, Geografici, e delle Questioni pit 
controverse.’ And the book is valuable in 
spite of some mistakes and some omissions. 
For the greater disappointment of those who 
expected a political effect from a chair de- 
voted to the study of Dante, a Jesuit father 
named Cornoldi—one of the most bigoted, 
and one, it is said, who had most share in 
the condemnation of Rosmini—has this year 
published a commentary on the ‘Divina 
Commedia,’ in which he shows the utmost 
possible enthusiasm for Dante, and declares 
that in his commentary, ‘ though in history 
the student will find nothing new, yet in 
philosophy, theology, and in science gener- 
ally he will find much that is not contained 
in any other’’; and in this there is much truth. 
As we are speaking of Dante I should 
also mention the commentary which Luigi 
de Biase has published in Naples, with notes 
by Gregorio da Siena, of which commentary 
the special feature is that the poet’s verse is 
pe oe into clear and limpid prose. The 
publication of the Latin commentary of Ben- 
venuto da Imola was finished last year, and 
is owing to an Englishman, Mr. Vernon, 
who has published it at his own expense, 
and to one so connected with England as Sir 
James Lacaita, who edited it. On the other 
hand, we have to thank one of the most 
intelligent and courageous of our publishers, 
Hoepli of Milan, for the reprint, in three 
volumes, of the commentary of Stefano 
Talice di Ricaldone, which appeared for the 
first time last year in a sumptuous folio 
volume by command of the king. 

I believe this to have been all the 
work on Dante done in Italy in the last 
two years, or almost all, for I leave out 
some unimportant brochures; but of it 
none is owing to the foundation of the 
chair, except the two lectures of Carducci 
and of Bovio mentioned above. The in- 
tellectual movement, therefore, which was 
hoped for from this may for the present be 
considered a failure, as may also the other 
movement which might have naturally fol- 
lowed from the great agitation set a-going, 
especially by the students of the Roman 
University, to obtain from the municipality 
of Rome permission to place a statue to 
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where he was burnt. The students have 
not ceased wrangling about it all the year, 
and some professors and men of letters have 
agreed to their wish to hear discourses on 
Giordano Bruno. This would have seemed 
a good opportunity for publishing some im- 
portant monograph on this man, who was 
certainly one of the most remarkable of his 
time, and met a cruel death with much 
courage; but I cannot say that any work 
worthy of the subject has come to light 
—not even any to compare with that of 
Frith, which is but mediocre. Among the 
admirers and adherents of Bruno, Levi has 
written in a strain of great praise ; from the 
enemies’ camp a Jesuit, P. Luigi Previti, 
has poured violent abuse upon him, but not- 
withstanding his book has the advantage of 
collecting all the documents which have as 
yet been published respecting a man whose 
life has many obscure points still. The 
Ministry of Public Instruction desired an 
edition to be made of Bruno’s Latin works, 
but it is going on extremely slowly. In nine 
years only three volumes have been pub- 
lished, and, what is worse, according to 
different editorial points of view, as the 
death of Prof. Fiorentino, to whom the 
edition was first entrusted, made it necessary 
to put it into the hands of others who have 
not followed his ideas, which were, indeed, 
partially mistaken, as are those of his suc- 
cessors. Now, indeed, that Imbriani, who 
took Fiorentino’s place, has also died, it is 
not known who is destined to continue it, nor 
whether it will be continued. This absence 
of serious work concerning the philosopher 
of Nola, while so much hubbub is made 
about him, is certainly not compensated for 
by the commemorative discourses, which, 
on the contrary, are so entirely beneath con- 
tempt as to make it unnecessary to mention 
the names of the authors. The most note- 
worthy man who made one, and made it 
in Rome, was Morselli; but he completely 
misunderstood the subject, and tried to 
make of Bruno a precursor of the positive 
philosophy to which he himself belongs. 

In truth, neither Dante nor Bruno has 
engaged the attention of the serious Italian 
scholars, although it seems to me that their 
principal study has been the past of their 
country, whether political or intellectual. 
Perhaps it is pursued with excessive minute- 
ness ; but some synthetic work also is not 
wanting. Superior to all others in minute- 
ness and patience of research are the six 
large volumes by Amabile, a distinguished 
medical man, on Tommaso Campanella and 
Tommaso Pignatelli, two friars whose 
daring, not only in matters of speculation, 
but also in politics, brought upon them 
many bitter persecutions in the seventeenth 
century. The period, however, most studied 
is not this, but the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries. Among books treating of them 
there is one worthy of note and very agree- 
ably written, by A. Graf, ‘Attraverso il 
Cinquecento.’ It consists of various studies 
on Petrarchism and anti-Petrarchism, on 
Pietro Aretino, on Veronica Franco, a 
celebrated courtesan of the time, and Fra 
Mariano, Leo X.’s jester. Graf, who is 
professor at Turin, combines much careful 
erudition with a remarkable talent for 
narrative. Both these qualities exist in less 


degree in what is nevertheless a good book, 
by C. Gioda, on Girolamo Morone (1470- 





1529), who had he been born in England 
would have been a Cardinal Wolsey, only 
he would have shown less reluctance in 
helping Henry VIII. to his divorce. There 
is much to praise in T. Gabotto’s work on 
‘Giason del Maino e gli Scandali Universi- 
tarii nel Quattrocento.’ One can gather 
from it a lively, if but incomplete idea of 
what professors and students were like in 
Italy at that time. A book by Salvagnini, 
‘Sant’ Antonio da Padova,’ has met with 
warm appreciation. E. Musatti is reprint- 
ing, with additions and corrections, his 
‘ Storia di un Lembo di Terra, ossia Venezia 
ed i Veneziani,’ and is also publishing a 
‘Storia della Promissione Ducale,’ or, in 
other words, ‘dello Statuto del Doge.” F. 
Calvi has written on ‘Bianca Maria Sforza 
Visconti, Regina dei Romani, Imperatrice 
di Germania, e gli Ambasciatori di Lodovico 
il Moro alla Corte Cesarea.’ It is a careful 
monograph, but the writer’s style is not 
equal to his learning. Carlo Calisse, who 
has the same excellence and defect, has 
written on the ‘ Prefetti di Vico,’ who were 
such powerful and inconvenient neighbours 
to Rome in the thirteenth and fourteenth 
centuries. 

The ‘Studio Bolognese nelle sue Origini 
e nei suoi Rapporti colla Scienza anteriore 
a Irnerio’ is an historical work, by L. Chiap- 
pelli, of great merit and much original re- 
search. The opportunity for it, as for many 
others, was presented by the celebration 
last month of the eighth centenary of the 
Bologna University, although there is much 
uncertainty as to the date of its creation, 
and among the many arguments brought 
forward there is none in favour of its having 
existed exactly eight centuries. Bartoli, for 
his part, is continuing his ‘ Storia della Let- 
teratura Italiana,’ which is not likely ever 
to be finished, considering its length, but 
which, far from being wanting in criticism, 
has rather too much of it. Last year he pub- 
lished the first part of the sixth volume, 
which treats of the ‘Divina Commedia’ of 
Dante, of whose biography a first volume 
has appeared at Udine by G. Diaconis. I 
cannot, however, speak as to its merits, as 
I am waiting for the second volume before 
reading it. Vincenzo Crescini has published 
some most careful studies on Boccaccio. 

With these literary studies may be classed 
the critical reprints of the classics and the 
publication of ancient literary works which 
had remained inedited. It is true that it is 
not always enough to print these latter in 
order to make them known. Notwithstanding 
the admiration of the editors and the interest 
they find in them, they are often very indif- 
ferent works which are brought to light only 
to fall back into more complete darkness. 
This, however, need not be said of the 
‘Letture sulla Commedia di Dante,’ by G. 
Gelli, which has only now, after more than 
three centuries, been published by C. Ne- 
groni. On the other hand, the “ Biblioteca 
di Testi Inediti o Rari” is a sign of literary 
activity, and is being published under the 
direction of R. Renier by Loescher, one of 
the most intelligent of our publishers. 
Another ‘ Biblioteca di Autori Italiani’’ is 
undertaken by the same publisher, and 
the first volume, ‘ L’Arcadia’ of Sana- 
zaro, has been carefully edited by M. 
Scherillo. To the same movement in study 
belong the translation into Italian of Gas- 





pary’s history of Italian literature, and that 
of the history of the Renaissance by Voigt. 

I shall mention last and separately another 
lecture delivered in Rome by Carducci on the 
Provengal poet Gaufré Rudel. Its success 
was more moderate than was that of the 
lecture on Dante, and a professor, G. Lig- 
nana, opposed it strongly from his profes. 
sorial chair. Carducci in it criticizes, and, 
to my mind, unjustly, a poet much admired 
in Italy and England, namely, Leopardi; 
and he has consequently—to his great as- 
tonishment, I fancy—found his authority 
questioned even in democratic journals, per- 
haps for the first time. 

In the history of art I shall content myself 
by mentioning one book only, that by Pietro 
Caliari on Paul Veronese; but I must add 
that the publication of an artistic periodical, 
which, if it lives, will do honour to the 
country, has been again attempted, thanks 
principally to the efforts of Venturi of 
Modena and Gnoli of Rome. 

I must omit many others, but the idea 
given of the movement in Italy of historical 
studies would be incomplete did I not add 
to these writings which come out by them- 
selves those which appear in the proceedings 
and archives of the historical societies, as also 
the publication of documents. Of these latter 
I will only mention three for brevity’s sake : 
a Latin inedited poem on the ‘ Gesta’ of 
Frederick Barbarossa, edited by Monaci (it 
is the first volume of the Historical Institute, 
which, though in existence several years, 
has as yet published little, but is preparing 
a great deal); the ‘Secondo Registro della 
Curia Arcivescovile di Genova,’ copied by 
Luigi Beretta, and published by L. T. Bel- 
grano; and the ‘Statutum Potestatis Comunis 
Pistorii Anni MCCLXXXVI.,’ edited by L. 
Zdekauer. I may as well add that in a few 
days Ugo Balzani and Ignazio Giorgi will 
bring out another of their important volumes 
of the chartulary of Farfa, published under 
the auspices of the Royal Roman Historical 
Society. 

In another order of historical studies it is 
well to mention, especially in an English 
review, a conscientious work by G. Stocchi, 
‘La Prima Conquista della Britannia per 
opera dei Romani’; nor should I forget two 
others: the second volume of the ‘Storia 
degli Israeliti,’ by Castelli, whose first 
volume I mentioned two years ago as it 
appeared to me to be the result of original 
research, and ‘Gli Ebrei sotto la Domina- 
zione Romana,’ by P. Manfrin, the first 
volume of which I have heard spoken of 
favourably. 

Modern history also has supplied some 
suitable studies. E. Parri has written on 
‘ Vittorio Amedeo II. ed Eugenio di Savoia’ 
in the wars of the Spanish succession. E. 
Masi has collected in a subtle and pleasantly 
written book many new facts concerning 
the two wives of Napoleon I. Tivarone has 
written on ‘ Italia anteriore alla Rivoluzione 
di Francia’; Zevi on the ‘ Guerra in Italia 
dal 1742 al 1815’; Livi on ‘ Napoleone all’ 
Isola d’Elba’; Chiala on the ‘ Spedizione di 
Massava.’ And certainly there are others 
that escape me. 

However, it is not in such studies that 
the real literary vigour of a nation shows 
itself, but in what has actual value as a work 

of art—in all works, whether of prose or 
poetry, into which imagination largely enters. 
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History may reach this point, but it would 
be too much to say that any of the works 
mentioned above have attained it. And 
indeed it seems to me that our literature, 
whether in poetry or novels, has not been 
more brilliant this year than others, but 
rather less so. Our best novelists, Farina, 
Verga, Matilde Serao, and Capuana, have 
produced nothing new or remarkable. Bar- 
rili, the most fertile of all, has published 
one novel, ‘Il Dantino,’ and perhaps some 
other, but the attempt to read this one 
made me indisposed to inquire whether 
any other by him had appeared. A lady 
who writes under the name of Neera has 
published a romance called ‘ Teresa,’ which 
certainly shows talent and a turn for subtle 
analysis, and contains a somewhat novel 
catastrophe full of pathos, but it is not alto- 
gether free from many faults of imitation. 
G. Rovetta’s novel, on the other hand, ‘ Le 
Lagrime del Prossimo,’ is rather too long, 
yet it gives proof of being studied from 
life, and is strongly worked out. They tell 
me that ‘Le Memorie di un Vecchio Avvo- 
eato,’ by D. Giuriati, is pleasant reading ; 
and certainly this can be said of the ‘ Vita 
a Parigi’ of Caponi, who writes under the 
nom de guerre of Folchetto, and is a kindly 
and able observer. But none of these can 
be called a writer in whatever sense this 
word may be used, as long as it means 
at least the knowledge how to use the 
Italian language effectively and with 
purity and elegance. To this class belongs 
F, Martini, whose ‘ Racconti’ have been 
collected in one volume, which may safely 
be recommended to all those foreigners 
who care to read a book in true and alto- 
gether acceptable Italian. 

Of verse there has been even less, and no 
one regrets it. Last year Carducci pub- 
lished a volume of ‘Rime Nuove,’ but in 
reality they were only in part, or not at all, 
new, though this does not prevent some of 
these reprints from being supremely beau- 
tiful, as, for example, the poem ‘ Sui Campi 
di Marengo la Notte del Sabato Santo 1175,’ 
and many others. While I am writing I 
receive a volume of verses by E. Panzacchi, 
who is a good versifier, but is too exclusively 
taken up with himself. The inspiration of 
Carducci is far, far higher, and no one else 
in Italy possesses it in anything like the 
same degree. He draws his poetry from 
ideas full of political and social weight, and 
even when one may differ from the ideas 
themselves, the force of his intuition and 
expression is such as to charm and conquer 
one. It is a pity that he sometimes attempts 
kinds of poetry unsuited to his genius, such 
as the satirical and humouristic, as well as 
metres which are called barbarous, and are 
indeed such, since the Italian ear gives 
them an unwilling reception, and the memory 
can retain them only with the greatest diffi- 
culty. R. Boneut. 





NORWAY. 

Some curious accounts of Norwegian 
literature have appeared in various Euro- 
pean papers since my last article in the 
Atheneum. Among others the Paris Figero 
published an article, ‘ Polygamy in Norway,’ 
according to which the whole of the educated 
classes in Norway, led by their poets, 
were fighting for dear life whether poly- 
gamy or monogamy was the ideal form of 


the relations between the sexes. This is, 
of course, not the case. It is true that the 
so-called question of sexual morality has 
played. a prominent part in our literature 
during the last few years. The agitation 
inaugurated in England and America in 
favour of women’s rights has spread 
rapidly in Norway, and in its wake followed 
an outburst of indignation at public prosti- 
tution and the immorality of men.. In 
opposition to this a movement originated 
which, in an extreme and somewhat cynical 
form, demanded greater liberty in the rela- 
tions between the sexes. The first book 
which emanated from the supporters of this 
theory was ‘Fra Kristiania Bohemen’ 
(‘From the Christiania Bohemia’), of which 
I spoke in my last article; afterwards 
followed ‘Mannfolk’ (‘Men’), by Arne 
Garborg, also a picture of Bohemian life 
artistic and literary in Christiania, painted 
in rather extravagant colours. <A clever 
artist, Christian Krohg, published about 
the same time a novel called ‘ Albertine,’ in 
which he told the history of a young girl 
—how she begins life as a poor sempstress, 
and in the end falls a victim to prostitution. 
The book created considerable sensation, 
especially as the authorities, a few days 
after its publication, ordered the book to be 
confiscated, and proceedings to be taken 
against the author, who in the end was 
sentenced to pay a fine. 

Against these Bohemian doctrines Bjérn- 
stjerne Bjérnson has raised his voice, and 
during the last six months he has travelled 
all over Norway, Denmark, and Sweden, 
delivering a lecture called ‘ Monogamy and 
Polygamy,’ his popularity, his great elo- 
quence, and the importance of the subject 
ensuring him everywhere large audiences, 
who rewarded his theories both with ap- 
plause and hard cash. 

The whole question is undeniably a some- 
what unprofitable one, and writers and poets 
are probably not the persons most competent 
to deal with it. The real practical outcome 
of the discussion has, therefore, hitherto 
been that our literature has to a certain ex- 
tent fallen in the estimation of the public. 
The reactionaries did not lose sight of their 
opportunity, and their principal organ, Afor- 
genbladet, which always has distinguished 
itself by its anti-literary tendencies, finding 
excellent grist for its mill, seized upon the 
opportunity to attack our most prominent 
authors, such as Henrik Ibsen and Jonas 
Lie, and honoured also the last yearly review 
in the Atheneum with some well-chosen 
compliments, declaring, among other things, 
that it was incorrect to say that the public 
looked forward with considerable expecta- 
tions to Jonas Lie’s new book, ‘ Kom- 
mandérens Dottre’ (‘The Commander’s 
Daughters’), which at the time was not 
published. 

In reply to this fanatical party criticism I 
need only mention one fact—that Jonas Lie 
is at the present time the author most ex- 
tensively read in Norway; no other works 
of belles-lettres command so great a sale. 
His last two books are not exceptions in 
this respect. Both ‘ Kommandérens Dittre,’ 
published at the end of 1886, and ‘ Et 
Samliv’ (‘ Married Life’), which appeared 
twelve months ago, are intérieurs of family 
life in Norwegian provincial towns. The 








first describes how parents, by their want 


of judgment, may destroy the happiness of 
their children; the other gives a spirited 
picture of ordinary, every - day married 
life, in which the two beings who should 
share everything in common gradually 
carry the ‘division of labour” to such 
an extent, that each of them lives isolated 
in his or her own sphere. In the first half 
of the story there are many admirable 
instances of Jonas Lie’s genial humour, 
but the latter half is less interesting. 

Alexander Kielland has in his last works 
made the newest political developments in 
Norway the subject of his stories. In ‘St. 
Hans Fest’ his satire is directed against 
one of the leaders of the Low Church 
party, which of late has severed its 
connexion with the Liberals and formed 
itself into a separate group; and in his 
new play ‘Bettys Formynder’ (‘ Betty’s 
Guardian’) he points his arrows against the 
so-called ‘“‘ moderate Liberals,’’ who seem to 
be of the opinion that the party had per- 
formed its mission the day it installed a 
Liberal ministry in power with Johan 
Sverdrup as its chief. The disappointment 
which the present ministry has caused a 
great number of the Liberals has also found 
vent in another dramatic production, ‘ Ufor- 
sonlige’ (‘ The Irreconcilables’), in four acts, 
by Arne Garborg, which has just been pub- 
lished. 

Amalie Skram, who made her début a 
couple of years ago with a voluminous 
novel, has since I last wrote published 
two smaller tales, ‘Sjur Gabriel’ and 
‘To Venner’ (‘Two Friends’), which both 
show considerable progress. The same can- 
not be said about a story, ‘En Duel’ 
(‘A Duel’), which Christian Krohg, the 
author of ‘ Albertine,’ has lately published. 
It describes life among a colony of Nor- 
wegian artists in Berlin, but, although there 
are several good and entertaining passages 
in the book, the general impression is feeble. 

Kristian Gléersen, whose story ‘ Daglig- 
dags’ (‘Every-Day Life’) had a consider- 
able success two years ago, has published a 
collection, ‘Mindre Fortellinger’ (‘Short 
Stories’), several of which are among the 
best he has hitherto written. A couple of 
quite young authors have also published 
collections of short stories. One of them, 
Per Sivle, has written two books in the 
patois of the Norwegian peasantry, ‘ Sogur, 
ein Bundel’ (‘A Bundle of Stories’), and 
‘Vossa-Stubba’ (‘Bits from Voss’); the 
first has also been issued in modern Nor- 
wegian under the title of ‘Gut’ (‘Boy’). 
The other writer, August Balle, made his 
début with ‘Unge Damer’ (‘ Young Ladies’), 
a small volume of stories in Guy de Maupas- 
sant’s style. L. Dilling, a popular author 
of light literature, was engaged on a collec- 
tion of tales and sketches, ‘ Fra Tyskland og 
Belgien’ (‘From Germany and Belgium’), 
when he, while staying at Berlin, was 
seized by an illness of which he died. The 
sketches which he had completed were 
shortly afterwards published as a posthumous 
work. 

Kristofer Janson, who settled down in 
America some years ago, has found interest- 
ing materials for novelistic purposes in the 
every-day life of his countrymen in the 
Far West. His last book from those parts, 
‘Nordmend i Amerika’ (‘ Norwegians in 








America’), does not quite rank with its 
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predecessor ‘ Preeriens Saga’ (‘The Saga of 
the Prairie’), but it forms quite a store- 
house of interesting traits of character. His 
wife, Drude Janson, made her literary début 
last year with ‘En Ung Pige’ (‘A Young 
Girl’), also a tale of life among the Nor- 
wegians in America, which, however, does 
not come up to her husband’s work. Another 
Norwegian author, Kristian Winterhjelm, 
who has settled down in Stockholm as a 
journalist, has found in the society of the 
upper classes of that city materials for 
his last book, ‘Grevinde Sissi’ (‘ Countess 
Sissi’); while Kristofer Kristofersen, who 
at present is living in Copenhagen, has re- 
mained true to his native country, and has 
in his new story, ‘Rydningsmeend’ (‘ Toilers 
of the Soil’), described the hard conditions 
of life under which the Norwegian husmend 
(erofters) labour. 

I must also mention Constantius Flood’s 
two books, ‘ Steerke Jansen’ (‘ Big Jansen’), 
romantic episodes from the years 1807 to 
1814, and ‘Skjebnebélger’ (‘Billows of 
Fate’). The former contains sketches of the 
privateering expeditions during the war be- 
tween England and Denmark-Norway at the 
beginning of the century; the latter book 
is a sensational novel full of false sentiment, 
scarcely worthy to be classed as literature. 
The same may be said about the pseu- 
donymous author Marie’s last book, ‘ Dri- 
vende Skyer’ (‘ Drifting Clouds’). 

Of tales and sketches I may finally men- 
tion ‘Stykgods’ (‘Cargo’), a collection of 
sailors’ yarns by Anton Vetlesen; ‘ Grénlzen- 
dere’ (‘Greenlanders’) and ‘ Grénlendere 
og Danske i Gronland’ (‘Greenlanders and 
Danes in Greenland’), both by Signe Rink; 
‘Leg’ (‘ Play’), a collection of sketches by 
Jonas Dahl; and ‘Af Kopistens Papirer ’ 
(‘From the Papers of a Government Clerk’), 
by D. Groénvold. 

Of poems there have only been published 
four volumes during the last year and a half. 
Theodor Caspari has in his ‘ Lyrik og Satire’ 
(‘Lyrics and Satire’) continued his attacks 
upon his elders among our men of letters ; 
while Kristofer Randers in ‘Norsk Natur, 
Stemninger og Billeder’(‘Norwegian Scenery, 
Impressions and Pictures’), appears as a 
peaceable tourist, and in easy verse sings 
of the free and bracing lite which the 
tourist enjoys, and of the places he has 
visited on his wanderings. Much musical 
richness pervades the ‘ Digte ’(‘ Poems’) of 
Nils Collett Vogt ; it is only to be regretted 
that his ideas, which are not particularly 
deep or characteristic, are at times expressed 
in somewhat too affected a manner. More 
simple in their form and more intense in 
their feeling are Sigurd Bédker’s glowing 
erotic poems, ‘ Elskov’ (‘Love’). In many 
instances the glow becomes somewhat too 
fiery, but in others strong feeling has 
been expressed with the most sublime sim- 
plicity. Both Vogt’s and Béidker’s poems 
must be considered promising débuts, and 
there is every reason to hope that these two 
poets will in time enrich our hitherto 
scanty lyric poetry. 

Several important historical works have 
lately been issued. Among these the third 
volume of Prof. Ernst Sars’s ‘ Udsigt 
over den Norske Historie’ (‘History of 
Norway’) claims our attention first of all. 
This volume treats of the uneventful period 
in Norwegian history from 1319 to 1532, 





yet the author, with his usual ability and 
brilliancy, has understood how to make his 
narrative so interesting that it will form a 
valuable link in the great work which he 
began fifteen years ago, and which it is 
hoped he will soon be able to complete. Prof. 
A. C. Bang’s ‘ Udsigt over den Norske Kirkes 
Historie under Katholicismen’ (‘The His- 
tory of the Norwegian Church under Catho- 
licism’) is also interesting and instructive. 
Of J. B. Halvorsen’s excellent ‘ Norske 
Forfutterlexicon’ (‘ Dictionary of Norwe- 
gian Authors’) several parts have been pub- 
lished, this important work having now 
reached half way into the letter H. 

Art criticism has been enriched by Prof. 
L. Dietrichson’s ‘Det Norske National- 
galleri,’ a history of the origin and growth 
of the National Picture Gallery, published 
on the occasion of the fiftieth anniversary 
of its foundation; and the history of our 
literature has been increased by ‘ Henrik 
Ibsen,’ a picture of his literary life and 
work, by the present writer, published on 
the 20th of March in honour of the sixtieth 
anniversary of the celebrated poet’s birth. 

Norway has not hitherto possessed any 
cheap and popular series of standard authors 
similar to those published in England and 
Germany. Such a series of cheap editions 
have now, however, appeared under the 
title of ‘‘ Bibliothek for de Tusen Hjem” 
(‘‘ Library for the Thousand Homes’), con- 
sisting of a judicious selection of Norwegian, 
Danish, and foreign literature. 

Our periodical literature does not flourish. 
Nyt Tidskrift (the New Magazine), which was 
begun under promising auspices six years 
ago, and was edited by Profs. Sars and Skav- 
lan, ceased to exist at the beginning of the 
present year; and a large illustrated maga- 
zine, orden, which was to receive literary, 
artistic, and public support from the three 
Northern countries, was also condemned to 
an early death, having lived only a year. 
A new magazine for the Conservative party, 
called Vidar, and edited by the historians 
Prof. L. Daae and Dr. Y. Nielsen, was begun 
in January, 1887. HEnNRIK J GER. 


POLAND. 

In the last eighteen months Polish lite- 
rature has sustained serious losses owing to 
the death of some of its most important 
representatives—the profound humourist 
Jan Lam; the distinguished historian W. 
Kalinka, who has left his masterpiece, 
‘The Diet of Four Years,’ incomplete; and 
the oldest of them all, J. I. Kraszewski, 
the renowned writer of romances. Liberated 
not long previously from a Prussian prison, 
he succumbed to the illness to which 
the experiences he underwent during the 
earthquake at San Remo, where he was 
endeavouring to recruit his shattered frame, 
had certainly contributed. Kraszewski’s 
wonderful fertility has been frequent sub- 
ject of remark, yet all that has been said 
seems to be less than the reality. He pub- 
lished in his life no fewer than 600 volumes 
of novels, poems, dramas, histories, &c. If 
one adds what appeared from his pen in 
Polish newspapers and magazines, the total 
would amount to 1,000 volumes; so that 
Kraszewski far outstripped even Lope de 
Vega and the elder Dumas in fecundity. 
The death of such a ‘‘ Titan of work,” as 
he was often styled, would make a visible 





gap in any literature. We comfort ourselves 
with thinking that there are still men of 
talent in Poland, both among those who 
have long been known and among those 
who have lately come forward, who are 
capable of making up for what we have lost 
in Kraszewski. TT. T. Jez, Kraszewski’s 
contemporary and a highly distinguished 
man, still toils on unwearied. Madame 
Orzeszko seems to be reaching the cul- 
mination of her development as a writer; 
but H. Sienkiewicz and Boleslaw Prus are 
in the prime of manhood, and may be 
expected to add much to what they have 
already done to enrich our literature. Of 
late a new writer full of promise, Adam Szy- 
manski, has made his début with ‘ Sketches,’ 
taken from the life of the Polish exiles in 
Siberia. He evinces a truly poetical tem- 
perament and a distinct originality, both in 
his descriptions of nature and in the deli- 
neation of character, and the deep impres- 
sion they make will not be denied by any 
one. ‘The posthumous remains of Kras- 
zewski, as was to be expected from such 
a prolific writer, are considerable. They 
include five new novels, a sort of auto- 
biography dealing with the later years of 
his life, a popular history of Poland, and 
a translation of five comedies of Plautus, 
all of which have been published. To 
the list of historical romances is to be 
added ‘ The Knights of King Albert,’ by 8. 
Kaczkowski, in which the background, the 
picture of Poland at the beginning of the 
sixteenth century, is masterly. ‘M. Wolody- 
jowski’ completes the trilogy of novels by 
H. Sienkiewicz. In it, as in its predecessors, 
there are many beautiful episodes, but the 
patriotic suicide of the hero is not justified ; 
indeed, it is quite useless. 

The number of humorous tales has been 
considerable. Jordan, Junosza, Wilczynski, 
and Balucki, the last with his excellent 
‘Burgomaster of Pipidowka,’ have especially 
distinguished themselves. Bykowski, Ra- 
wita, and Rapacki have published historical 
tales. Rogosz, who has already obtained a 
reputation in this branch of literature, has 
produced two stories of contemporary life, 
‘Upon the Waves of Destiny’ and ‘ Richard 
Gozdawa.’ The tales of Gawalewicz have 
on account of their light and facile style of 
narrative been much admired, especially by 
the fair sex, whose life and doings, indeed, 
form their principal theme. A different 
course is followed by Dygasinski in his 
descriptions ‘ From the Villages, Fields, and 
Forests,’ in which he gives the results of his 
earnest study of the character and intellec- 
tual position of the Polish peasant. He is 
also an excellent painter of the habits of the 
lower animals, which he depicts with great ori- 
ginalityand penetration. Dygasinskifavours 
naturalistic methods, and another adherent of 
the school is Madame Sniezko- Zapolska. Her 
last novel, ‘ Kaska-Karyatyda,’ about a 
country maiden who goes to ruin in the cor- 
ruption of a great city, is written with much 
ability, and is superior to her previous works. 
The new novel of Madame Orzeszko’s ‘On the 
Niemen’ has for its heroine a young lady of 
high family who marries one of the people 
because she considers she has not found a 
true man in the other sections of society. 
This work is one of the clever author’s best. 
Our other novelists have mainly taken to 
writing tales, which are now quite the vogue. 
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The best of these are the ‘ Four Tales’ of 
Madame M. Konopnicka, drawn from coun- 
life; ‘By Sunlight and Gaslight’ of 
W. Gomulicki, who delights in depicting 
the manners and careers of the people of the 
towns; ‘The Heroes of To-day,’ a collec- 
tion of stories by F. Lentowski, who has 
acquired a reputation as a dramatist ; and 
lastly ‘ The Mistake,’ by B. Prus, one of the 
cleverest workers in this field of literature. 

Some of our novels are becoming known 
in Western Europe through the medium of 
translations, One of Madame Orzeszko’s 
has appeared in French under the title of 
‘Histoire d’un Juif’; another, ‘M. Graba,’ 
in German ; and in German, too, an excellent 
yersion of ‘Sienkiewicz’s historical novel 
‘With Fire and Sword.’ 

The most popular play of recent date has 
been the comedy of ‘ Apfel, the Wedded 
Couple,’ by K. Zalewski, in which a 
young lady belonging to a noble but 
decayed family marries a wealthy up- 
sart. The writer has already frequently 
handled the same theme. The comedy by 
Mankowski called ‘The Eccentric’ (a 
wealthy man who always and everywhere 
exerts himself to benefit other men) has 
also been universally applauded. ‘The 
New Journal,’ by Balucki, excited, to be 
sure, much laughter, but its wit is not of 
the best kind. J. Blizinski has produced 
two short and successful farces ; on the other 
hand, the four-act play he wrote in conjunc- 
tio with Z. Sarnecki did not come up to 
the expectations of the public. 

Poetry has been well represented of late 
years. Madame Maria Konopnicka has 
published a third series of ‘Poems,’ and 
W. Gomulicki his first collection on an im- 
portant scale. Both have long belonged to 
the rather limited circle of poets who have 
obtained general recognition and are distin- 
guished by artistic finish and real inspira- 
tion. There are some new names to be 
mentioned: Otawa, Orlowski, Londynski, 
in whom critics have recognized more or 
less capacity. Adam Asnyk, beyond doubt 
the first Polish lyric poet of the day, has 
been translated into German, and conse- 
quently foreigners acquainted with that 
language can obtain some knowledge of a 
highly gifted writer. 

In history the most notable thing to men- 
tion is the concluding volume of the really 
monumental work of T. Korzon upon the 
internal condition of Poland under its last 
kings, which the reader of my previous 
reports will probably remember. M. Sem- 
kowicz has in a monograph, which has ob- 
tained a prize from the Polish Society of 
Paris, subjected the ‘ History of Poland’ 
(from the fifteenth century) by J. Dlugosz to 
athorough critical analysis. The new volume 
of the ‘ Historical Narratives’ of Rollé is, 
like the preceding ones, easy agreeable 
reading. A work of some importance for the 
history of Stephen Bathory is that written 
by W. Zakrzewski on the reign of that 
great king. K. Waliszewski has in his 
‘Potocki and Czartoryski Families’ en- 
deavoured to describe the struggle which 
these houses waged in the middle of the 
eighteenth century for mastery in Poland. 
For a later period the memoirs (pub- 
lished in Paris and in French) of Prince 
A. Czartoryski, long the intimate friend and 
minister of Alexander I. of Russia, are a 






















new and trustworthy source of informa- 
tion. 

The ‘ Essays ’ of the able critic P. Chmie- 
lowski deal with the chief Polish novelists ; 
and while last year Georg Brandes, the 
well-known Danish critic, lectured at War- 
saw on the chief Polish poets, and said much 
that was interesting, especially for foreigners, 
on the other hand the distinguished Polish 
poet T. Lenartowicz lectured at Florence in 
Italian on ‘The Character of Slavo-Polish 
Poetry.’ 

Much has been done to make Mickiewicz 
known to Western Europe. M. S. Lipiner 
has published a masterly translation of the 
‘Dziady’ in German, and ‘Pan Tadeusz’ 
has been rendered into Spanish prose by 
Signor L. Medina. New light is being 
thrown, too, from time to time on his bio- 
graphy, especially in a volume published by 
his son, which makes known to the world 
much that was hitherto only matter of family 
tradition. An elaborate monograph on 
Kraszewski has been produced by P. 
Chmielowski, who, as in his former works, 
has shown critical ability and sound judg- 
ment. A volume of the correspondence of 
Krasinski also deserves mention. 

To conclude, I may mention a volume of 
economics, ‘ Galicia’s Poverty,’ by S. Szcze- 
panowski, which is distinguished by patriot- 
ism, accuracy, and also an unusual vigour of 
style. The sad, but by no means pessimistic 
account he gives of the ccndition of affairs 
has made a profound impression on all Poles. 

Apam BEtLcrkowskI. 


RUSSIA. 

Last year Russia lost a poet, Nadson, 
who promised to occupy the place left vacant 
by Lermontoff, or, at least, to approach him 
very nearly; and this year she has lost 
in VY. Garshin a novelist who bade fair 
to take a prominent place among the 
writers of the younger generation. Garshin 
was only thirty-three when he put an end to 
a life of acute moral suffering. All his 
literary remains are embodied in two small 
volumes of ‘Tales,’ and yet these two little 
volumes have been unanimously recognized 
by both the schools into which our literature 
is sharply divided as ranking among our best 
productions in fiction. Quite a young man, 
he volunteered for the Balkan War, and his 
‘Remembrances of the Soldier Ivanotf’ are 
second only to Count Tolstoi’s Sebastopol 
sketches. The ‘Four Days of a Wounded 
Soldier’ — the tale of a wounded Russian 
who lies forgotten amidst the bushes on the 
battle-field, and is slowly dying side by side 
with the Turk whom he has mortally 
wounded, and who has wounded him—is a 
wonderfully fine analysis of the feelings of 
two men whom an unknown force has ren- 
dered foes for a moment, and who subse- 
quently are united in a common fate. The 
little tale is a terrible indictment against war, 
and yet it is written with the utmost simplicity 
—a really artistic simplicity which permits 
its being placed side by side with the best 
pages of Tourguénief and Tolstoi. In 1879 
an execution was pending at St. Petersburg, 
and the summary justice of a court-martial 
had produced a most painful impression on 
society. During the night Garshin made a 
desperate effort to obtain a reprieve for 
the condemned. He failed in his attempt, 
and two days later, seized by a nervous 








disease, he ran away from his friends who 
kept watch over him, wandered on foot 
over Russia, and was at last confined in a 
provincial lunatic asylum. He soon re- 
covered, and wrote ‘The Red Flower,’ a 
most striking description of the double 
consciousness of a madman who knows his 
illness and yet makes superhuman efforts 
to destroy some red flower—a red poppy 
he saw in the garden of the asylum— 
because that flower, stained with the blood 
of all martyrs of humanity, appears to be, in 
his imagination, the cause of all human 
sufferings. Garshin’s tales are records of 
what he saw, felt, and suffered himself. 
But his brain was tormented by the same 
questions and contradictions which perplex 
so many of his contemporaries, so that his 
tales reflect the actual state of mind of edu- 
cated society in the Russia of to-day; and he 
was endowed with a fine artistic taste which 
permitted him to show in a few traits the 
very bottom of the human heart. He pos- 
sessed to a high degree the really artistic 
gift of obtaining the most powerful effects 
by the simplest means. 

The sadness which colours the stories of 
Garshin pervades, almost to a greater extent 
than usual, the best novels of the last twelve 
months. Most admirers of Russian litera- 
ture know how Kurolenko excels in painting 
the Siberian runaway, and in his new 
novel ‘ During the Journey’ we meet again 
with the same type still more powerfully 
represented. The old runaway has spent 
almost all his life in prisons or in attempts 
at making his way back to Russia after 
his numerous escapes. He is a thorough 
brodyagha, full of force and self-confidence. 
But on his long journey to the Siberian 
mines, through prisons, é¢apes, and snow- 
deserts, which journey he makes in com- 
pany with an educated young man, he 
begins for the first time to be tormented by 
questionings as to why his life has been spent 
so uselessly, and why the life of his son, 
who accompanies him, must be spent in the 
same way. The same doubt occurs also 
to his fellow exile, and thus the author can 
freely indulge in that analysis of unsettled 
states of mind which frequeatly recurs 
in our modern literature. The descriptions 
of nature, in which, too, Korolenko excels, 
and to which he resorts just as much as is 
necessary to obtain a background to the play 
of human feelings, are still more exquisite 
than in the former productions of the 
author. 

A new novel from the pen of that 
sympathetic lady who signs herself ‘* Kres- 
tovski” (not to be confounded with V. 
Krestovski) is always welcome. Nobody 
understands better how to describe the 
provincial life of the ¢chinovniks and squires, 
or how to depict the inner life of a man 
who has been an idealist in his youth, but 
by-and- by has abandoned his ideals for 
the satisfaction of petty selfish instincts, and 
finally plunges into provincial life. In her 
new novel ‘The Duties’ she depicts again 
the same idealist suffering from the want of 
a resolute will, but he has not totally sunk 
under the burden of conventional ‘‘ duties ”’; 
he has kept true at heart to the claims of 
his own conscience, and at the end of the 
novel he has his hour of revolt. The masterly 
psychical analysis and the warm sympa- 
thetic manner of the novel recall ‘‘ Krestov- 
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ski’s ” best romance, the ‘ Ursa Major’; but, 
like all authors who dare to approach the 
subjects which most stir educated Rus- 
sians at this very moment, she is com- 
pelled by consideration for the censorship 
to give only a few hints precisely where 
full freedom for showing the hero at work 
is most necessary. A pale coloration ne- 
cessarily results where bright colours are 
most needful. The same is true with regard 
to another novel of the same author, ‘ After 
the Deluge.’ 

Madame Shabelskaya has brought out a 
volume of sketches formerly printed in 
magazines. She is the poet of the peasant 
life of Little Russia, and understands how 
to make the reader feel a keen interest in the 
inhabitants of the village of Malievka, the 
scene of most of her tales. She knows the 
life well, and succeeds admirably in render- 
ing the general physiognomy of the village, 
not without some idealization and occasion- 
ally with a fine touch of humour. This 
year she has also tried her strength in 
another field, and with less success in 
a larger romance, ‘Three Currents.’ One 
of the three currents is the new reli- 
gion of Count Tolstoi, described under 
the name of “religion of Buddha”; the 
two other currents seem to have suffered 
from somebody’s scissors, so that I had 
better abstain from trying to discriminate 
them. Matchtett has also brought out a 
volume of ‘Silhouettes’ which has been 
well received by the critics and the 
reading public. Some of the tales of this 
collection are very successful indeed, and 
most of them have the advantage of fol- 
lowing unbeaten tracks. 

After having produced a remarkable 
collection of types from the world of dour- 
geois and peasants, Saloff has made an 
excursion into the theatrical world. His 
novel may be read through with interest. 
The heroine—a provincial Ophelia—is so at- 
tractive, both on the stage and in her daily 
life, and her matrimonial end has so little in 
common with the tragic fate of her Danish 
prototype, that Darwin would have delighted 
in reading the novel. Its title ‘Dreams’ 
corresponds to the contents. 

There is also a rich crop of novels of 
minor importance, which nevertheless are 
worthy of mention. Karonin’s ‘My World’ 
is a beautiful picture of the happiness de- 
rived from work in the field amidst the 
peasantry. In ‘ The Prison,’ by Mrs. Dmit- 
rieva, we meet with an attempt at com- 
bining the characteristics of the discontent 
of old times with those of modern unrest. 
Shiloff in ‘After a Long Separation,’ a 
novel which has met with great sympathy, 
touches a subject akin to those treated by 
‘‘ Krestovski”’; but his idealist, who also be- 
comes ‘‘a practical man,”’ is of more recent 
origin, and his transformation is well ex- 
plained from internal causes. Muravlin’s 
‘ Not quite Love’ is a decided advance upon 
his former work. ‘“ Volski’s’” ‘The Wife’ 
enjoys a certain success, although its sub- 
ject—a weak husband suffering from a 
despotic wife—has been somany times treated 
in novels; so also Yasinski’s ‘My Friend.’ 
A young beginner, Miss Krestovskaya, 
wisely limiting herself to a sphere which 
she knows well, explains to us in ‘ Outside 
Life’ the origin of those dames de classe in 
an institut de demoiselles who are charming 





girlsin their youth, but become, after a life 
spent within the walls of the institut, the 
bugbear of the school. And finally, the 
admirers of Zolaism and minute descriptions 
of nature will find in Tchehoff’s ‘Steppe’ 
the same methods applied to the prairies of 
South Russia. 

I must mention also Nemirovitch Dant- 
chenko’s trilogy from the theatrical world, 
‘The Slips,’ ‘Old Wreaths,’ and ‘Short 
Justice,’ which describes the three stages of a 
prima donna who finishes as a street singer, 
and his sensational romance ‘The Universal 
Vagabond’; Boborykin’s ‘The New Ones,’ 
written with his usual knowledge of draw- 
ing-room life; and Count Salias’s historical 
romance from the court life of the last cen- 
tury, ‘The Spaniards of the Don.’ All 
these are written with the technical skill cha- 
racteristic of their experienced authors, but, 
except Dantchenko’s trilogy, they leave the 
reader unimpressed after a few hours of 
agreeable reading. 

Schedrin’s work belongs to the domain of 
satire—not that kind of satire which stings 
the enemy and renders him furious, but 
that less offensive species which makes him 
laugh at his own vices—the only kind, I 
may say, which would be tolerated in Russia. 
But his ‘ Old Times of Poshekhonie,’ which 
is now running through a magazine, is 
not a satire proper. It is a succession of 
sketches from the olden times of serfdom, 
all copied from experience—a kind of 
memoirs the contents of which are the more 
impressive as the reader feels that Schedrin 
tells only what he saw himself in his boyhood 
and youth. He makes it clear how deeply 
rooted that past was, and how it weighs 
upon the present life of Russia. The whole 
is poignant, and, in my opinion, belongs to 
the best productions of the veteran author. 

There is in Russia a special branch of 
literature, entirely created by Gleb Uspen- 
ski, which belongs at the same time to 
fiction and to ethnography in the best sense 
of the word. In his last productions, ‘A 
Ticket’ and ‘ Figures in Life,’ devoted to 
the ‘‘ woman question’’ among the peasantry, 
we even find statistical figures; but these 
figures, these statistical fractions, which 
represent an average possession of ‘a 
quarter of an acre of soil”’ or of “‘ a quarter 
of a horse,” suddenly take human shape, 
and are personified in a peasant woman who 
must supply by the labour of her own hands 
the work of the missing “three quarters of 
a horse,” and yet has a much fuller life 
than an idle countess. Engelhardt’s ‘ Letters 
from the Country,’ which had been inter- 
rupted by the suppression of the maga- 
zine in which they used to be published, 
are resumed now, and contain the same 
vast amount of information upon the econo- 
mical conditions of the peasantry, inter- 
mingled with artistic sketches of the chief 
representatives of village life. D. Lineff’s 
lively descriptions of prison existence belong 
to the same category of artistic ethnography. 

The posthumous edition of Nadson’s 
verses has rapidly become one of the most 
popular of books. Not only was he the 
best metrical writer of the younger genera- 
tion of poets, but he has reflected in his 
verses all those moods of thought, aspira- 
tions, and doubts which characterized edu- 
cated society in Russia during the six or 
seven years covered by his poetical work. 





He died at the age of twenty-four. His 
progress from year to year was striking, 
and in some of his last productions he 
reached a remarkable purity of form, and 
most sonorous verse combined with depth of 
thought. Minski’s verses have already 
been mentioned in these columns, and I shal} 
only add that a most poetical love for his 
mother country characterizes his recent 
poetry—a love combined with full reliance 
upon her best forces. The doubts which 
characterized his earlier masterpiece, ‘ The 
Night of Gethsemane,’ seem to yield before 
a firm faith which surely will give him the 
power of awakening his slumbering country. 
men, as he evidently longs to do. We 
are indebted to Arsenieff for having dis. 
covered for us a few real gems of poetry in a 
collection of verses of Fofanoff. The intro. 
duction, for instance, is very fine, and vaguely 
recalls the beginning of the ‘ Kalevala.’ 

We have this year a rich crop of memoirs. 
Gontcharoff’s ‘In the Mother - Country’ 
obviously takes the lead, but it stands on 
the borderland between fiction and reminis- 
cences—between ‘‘ Dichtung’”’ and ‘‘ Wahr- 
heit ”—-so finished are the various types from 
Russian provincial life half a century ago 
that we find in Gontcharoff’s new work. 
Some of them are as highly elaborated as 
the characters in his best novels. I need not 
say that we should expect in vain from Gont- 
charoff the passionate eloquence which 
serfdom extorts from Schedrin. Objective 
quietness is a distinctive feature of the 
author of ‘Oblomoff.’ Antokolski’s ‘ Me- 
moirs’ are quite the opposite of Gontcharofi’s. 
They are absolutely devoid of literary form, 
and the great sculptor openly avows that 
he has forgotten the connexion between 
the various events of his life, his memory 
being now like a sheet of iron with large 
holes pierced by rust. Yet nevertheless 
these memoirs are heartrending. The fright- 
ful misery of the sculptor, who was born of 
a poor Jewish family in Vilno, and came 
penniless to St. Petersburg; his wonderful 
energy, which he hardly notices himself ; his 
studies at the St. Petersburg Academy with 
none of the professors to help the beginner; 
thestory of the creation of histirst great work, 
‘John the Terrible,’ which he undertook 
when penniless and without a studio; and, 
finally, the terrible illness—due to starva- 
tion—which overtook him amidst his work 
and nearly prevented him from finishing it,— 
these incidents will occupy a permanent 
place in the history of art. His passionate 
attempts to solve the great question of the 
aims of art may be recommended to young 
artists, as also his solution, given in these 
plain words: ‘‘An ideal inspiration ex- 
pressed in real forms.”’ The letters of the 
painter Kramskoi, now published by Stasoff, 
and thoseof Kavelin, published by Korsakoff, 
may be mentioned in connexion with the 
above. The memoirs of Count Sollogub, 
Danilevski, Polevoi, Ghilaroff - Platonoff, 
and the guondam owner of serfs Platonofi 
are also worthy of note. 

In the domain of literary criticism we have 
the third volume of Orest Miller’s ‘ Russiat 
Authors since Gogol,’ devoted to Aksakofi, 
Melnikoff, and Ostrovski, and his five 
articles upon modern authors; Arsenieft’s 
two volumes of ‘ Critical Studies of Russia 
Literature,’ displaying, as do also Ore# 
Miller’s, much sympathy with and encourag¢ 
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ment for beginners; and Skabitchevski’s 
‘The Folk Novelists.’ Pypin continues his 
sudies of our literature before Pushkin and 
in Pushkin’s time; and Timoféeff—one of 
those in Russia best acquainted with Shak- 
speare—has brought out a volume on the 
yet unnoticed, but really undeniable ‘In- 
fuence of Shakspeare upon the Russian 
Drama.’ The articles of Prof. Karyéeff on 
Count Tolstoi’s ‘War and Peace’ from the 
point of view of the philosophy of history 
discuss for the first time the historical mean- 
ing of that remarkable work. Barsov’s two 
yolumes on the ‘Slovo o Polku Igoreve’ 
are an exhaustive inquiry into a remark- 
able epic poem, discovered only in the eigh- 
teenth century, the original MS. of which 
perished in 1812 during the Moscow confla- 
gration. The whole work is written con 
amore, and the learned professor warmly 
defends the ‘Slovo’ against those who 
suppose it to have been much altered by 
the copyists. Its relations to the supposed 
songs of Boyan are clearly shown. Shein’s 
first volume of ‘Contributions towards the 
Knowledge of the Life and Language of the 
North-Western Provinces,’ devoted to Byelo- 
Russia, and Romanov’s first volume of the 
‘Byelo-Russian Collection,’ which contains 
the tales of the White Russians, open a new 
and rich mine of folk-lore which has been 
brought before the public by Pypin in a 
series of magazine articles. 

In history I may mention the appearance 
of the third volume of Stasulevitch’s ‘ His- 
tory of Medieeval Times,’ which brings it 
down to the end of the thirteenth century. 
The method of Stasulevitch, which consists 
in presenting history in extracts arranged 
chronologically from annals, connected to- 
gether by short introductory chapters, is 
undoubtedly the best way of enabling the 
scholar to arrive at an unprejudiced view 
of the history of a given period, as well 
as of developing the taste for historical 
studies. I must mention also a most 
interesting ‘History of the Earlier Years 
of the Kazan University,’ by Prof. Bulitch ; 
the fourth volume of Andrievitch’s ‘ His- 
tory of Siberia,’ which is devoted to the 
epoch of Catherine II.; and the ‘ Ex- 
terior Policy of Nicholas I.’ during the 
Crimean War, which contains a large 
number of new and interesting facts. 
Sukhomlinoff’s ‘History of the Russian 
Academy’ has been terminated during 
this year. 

In philosophy the first rank belongs to 
the ‘History of Thought,’ by P. Lavroff, of 
which the first two instalments of the first 
volume have appeared at Geneva. It is the 
life-work of the veteran philosopher, and it 
would be difficult to find another man better 
prepared for that kind of work by his 
encyclopeedic knowledge and the freshness 
of his views of the development of human 
thought. The problems of thought in 
modern times, those of history, the idea of 
progress, and the chief subdivisions of the 
history of thought, are discussed in the 
introduction, which is followed in a second 
fascicule by a rapid sketch of evolution, 
especially of the evolution of consciousness 









and sociability. The whole work will consist 
of four volumes. <Kavelin’s ‘ Problems of 
Ethics’ have appeared in a separate volume. 
They are characterized by his usual depth 
of thought and deep humanitarian ten- 


dencies, and are written in one of the best 
specimens of Russian style. 

The well-known explorer of nonconformity, 
Prugavin, has published this year the first 
volume of his ‘Raskol and Sects,’ which 
contains the bibliography of the ‘‘ Old Be- 
lievers,” and a salaeat classification of the 
nonconformist sects. The next volume will 
be devoted to the study of the various sects 


volumes to the mystical and rationalist sects. 

In the domain of archzeology I must men- 
tion ‘The Kurgans around Smyela,’ by 
Count Bobrinski, and the ‘ Description of 
the Lithuanian State Archives,’ by Ptashit- 
ski; and in that of law, Prof. Tagantseff’s 
‘Lectures on Criminal Law,’ which contain 
a remarkable criticism of the ‘ Ulojenie’ of 
Alexis Mikhailovitch, and the exhaustive 
study, by Drill, on ‘Juvenile Offenders in 
Russia and Western Europe.’ 

Let me add that Russian research in the 
natural sciences is becoming every year 
more important. Each of the now numerous 
scientific periodicals contains monographs 
which would be welcome in publications of 
the highest class in Western Europe. Un- 
happily most of them remain almost un- 
known to savants in Western Europe. 

Besides Garshin, we have lost during last 
year Rosenheim, whose satirical verses were 
much read some twenty-five years ago, and 
who produced, moreover, admirable poetry 
of a higher style; Borodin, who was as well 
known as a musical composer as a professor 
of chemistry; and P. V. Annenkoff, who 
was considered by our best authors as our 
soundest critical writer. Katkoff’s death 
cannot be passed over in silence, although 
his activity hardly belonged to the domain 
of literature. P. Krororxin. 





SPAIN. 

As I have mentioned on former occasions, 
the progress of Spain both in science and in 
letters continues unchecked, not because the 
relations between authors and publishers have 
become easier than they were in old times, 
but because education and culture are fast 
spreading, and a taste for reading is gradually 
pervading all classes of society. Hence it is 
that within the last twelvemonth, from July, 
1887, to the present day, the number of 
works—good, bad, and indifferent—published 
in Madrid and in the chief provincial towns 
exceeds by far the sum total of other years. 
Of course this progress is likely to destroy 
gradually—perhaps even in a comparatively 
short time—the old popular literature, which 
has still so many charms for the antiquary, as 
it has done among the other nations of Europe. 
Instead of the chap-books or broadsides which 
formerly decorated the walls of a convent or 
public building, recounting in stilted prose 
(relacion) or quaint verse (romance) the almost 
miraculous deeds of our national heroes or 
patron saints, the stalls and booths of pedlars 
and ambulant booksellers are nowadays stored 
with short tales or insipid novels of doubtful 
foreign origin, fugitive or amorous poetry, and 
now and then a tract of rather socialistic ten- 
dency. In short, the popular romance of 
Spain is doomed to die ; there is no help for it. 
Meanwhile, as stated above, the literature of 
the educated classes of society is giving fair 
signs of vitality. Poetry of every description, 





whether lyric, epic, or dramatic, including also 


of the ‘Old Faith,” and the two following” 


works of fiction in prose, is being abundantly 
supplied. ‘True is it that certain of our best 
authors, for some reason or other, have made 
little or no show whatever within the last 
twelve months. Nuiiez de Arce has not been 
once before the public; from Campoamor we 
have had only one short semi-fantastic poem, 
entitled ‘Los Amores de la Luna,’ and new 
editions of his ‘ Humoradas’ and ‘ Pequeiios 
Poemas’; whilst Zorrilla (José) has, as it 
were, taken leave of the public with a short 
essay in verse called ‘Mi Ultima Brega,’ de- 
scribing the nooks and corners of old Valla- 
dolid, once the seat of the court of Philip III. 
To make up, however, for the inactivity or 
silence of our master poets a swarm of young 
enthusiasts are filling the air with their songs, 
and striving to scale the sides of Parnassus, 
such as Julio de las Cuevas, ‘ El Espejo del 
Alma’; Jimenez Delgado, ‘El Olvido’; 
Cubillo, ‘ Ensayos Poeticos’; Ollero, ‘Sueiios’; 
Amallo, ‘ Ecos Perdidos’; Iglesias, ‘ Al Fin de 
la Jornada,’ with a preface by Nuiiez de Arce; 
and Ramirez Granés, ‘Cantos de la Patria.’ 
Whatever be the merits of these, ‘ Latigazos,’ 
by Navarro; ‘El Ciego de Buenavista,’ by 
Bustillo—a collection of satirical romances 
revealing great talent for poetry; ‘ Ecos de la 
Juventud,’ by Marti-Miguel ; and ‘Cantos 
Modernos,’ by Perez, are a proof that poetical 
sensibility and imaginative power are not 
altogether extinct with us, but are, perhaps, 
as rife as in the days of Garcilasso, Castillejo, 
and Gongora. 

The same may be said with regard to 
dramatic poetry. With the single exception 
of José Echegaray’s ‘El Hijo de Carne y el 
Hijo de Hierro,’ a drama in three acts by no 
means so successful as his ‘Gran Galeoto,’ 
nothing particularly remarkable has been 
acted of late; for neither ‘El Suicidio de 
Werther,’ by Dicenta (Joaquin), nor ‘La 
Muger de Cesar,’ by Carlos Coello y Pacheco, 
nor ‘Mimi,’ by José Estremera, nor ‘ La Cam- 
pana Milagrosa,’ a drama in three acts and in 
verse by Marcos Zapata, though much ap- 
plauded, can be compared with the semi- 
classical comedy of Yriarte and Moratin at 
the beginning of the century, or the works 
of their successors Martinez de la Rosa, 
the Duque de Rivas, Ayala, and Breton 
de los Herreros. The Madrid theatres, 
of which there are no fewer than ten —-a 
large number when compared with its 
present population, amounting, as officially 
stated, to half a million—are generally full; 
but proprietors and managers begin to find 
that short pieces or sainetes, operettas or 
zarzuelas, and all manner of comic entertain- 
ments, are more attractive and at the same 
time more profitable than either the classical 
tragedy or the modern melodrama. Hence it 
is that, as supply generally meets demand, 
dozens of such light pieces, not dissimilar to 
the French vaudeville, are monthly acted at 
the theatres of the capital and chief pro- 
vincial towns. It would be an almost end- 
less task for me to record one-half of those that 
seem to have secured public favour for the 
present. 

Novel-writing keeps pace with the pro- 
gress of the other branches of light literature. 
We have had during the last twelvemonth 
novels from Garcia Nieto, Palacio Valdés, 
Enrique Ceballos, Emilio de la Cerda, Fortoul, 





Ramon Ortega, Perez Escrich, Gabriel Moreno, 
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and Carlos Maria Ocantos. In addition to the 
above names—all new to the readers of the 
Atheneum—I ought to mention the better 
known ones of Pereda and Angelon. ‘La 
Montflvez,’ by José Maria de Pereda, is 
a charming novel in its way. ‘Espinas de 
una Flor,’ part second of ‘Flor de un Dia,’ 
by Angelon, has, if possible, gained more 
success than the first part, which has already 
gone through four editions. From Emilia 
Pardo Bazan, a lady of great repute, ‘ Los 
Pazos de Ulloa’ (vol. ii.) and ‘Mi Romeria’ 
or pilgrimage have been favourably received 
by the public; whilst Carolina Soto y Correa, 
Elisa Gutierrez Soriano (‘ Lirio Celestial’ in 
verse), and Soledad Acosta de Samper have 
lately increased the number of our novelists 
and poets of the fair sex. 

In general literature, criticism, bibliography, 
improvement is also visible. I may mention 
in the first place ‘Apuntes sobre el Nuevo 
Arte de Escribir Novelas,’ which, coming as 
it does from the pen of such a critic as Juan 
Valera, cannot but be well received. ‘Tenta- 
tivas Literarias,’ by Miguel Alvarez, and 
‘Folletos Literarios,’? by Leopoldo Alas, 
better known by the pseudonym of “ Clarin,” 
have also attracted the attention of the public. 
The latter writer, however, who in former 
times was attached to a Radical newspaper, 
seems to have provoked the ire of his contem- 
poraries in the press, and both Luis Bonafox 
(Aramis) and Manuel Garcia Rey have 
attacked him rather sharply ; to their criticisms 
the offended author has replied in a tract en- 
titled ‘ Mis Plagios.’ On the other hand, Ixart 
perseveres in his task of reviewing annually 
the literary and artistic progress of Barcelona : 
‘El Afio Pasado de 1887, Letras y Artes,’ &c., 
the former of which, for 1886, was mentioned 
by me a year ago (Athen., No. 3114). A cata- 
logue of the MSS. in the Catalan language 
preserved in the King’s private library, by 
Mass6 Torrens, and another of the medieval 
and liturgical in the cathedral of Leon, cannot 
fail to increase our knowledge of bibliography, 
hitherto much neglected. 

The historical sciences are making rapid 
advance: libraries are being inspected and 
archives searched ; unpublished documents are 
daily brought to light; and if the taste for 
antiquarian lore, which is fast developing, lasts 
only a few years more, there is every chance 
of our national history being reconstructed. 
Notwithstanding its many shortcomings, the 
general history of Spain by Modesto de la 
Fuente, first published in Madrid (1850-62) 
in twenty-six volumes octavo, is actually 
being reprinted, with a continuation to the 
present time by Juan Valera, whose many 
works as a literary critic and a poet have been 
frequently mentioned in the pages of the 
Atheneum. Of Balaguer’s ‘ Historia de Cata- 
luiia ’ no fewer than three volumes have been 
issued within the last twelvemonth, form- 
ing respectively the eleventh, twelfth, and 
thirteenth of that writer's complete works. 
Vicente Lafuente goes on steadily with 
his ‘Estudios Criticos sobre la Historia 
de Aragon,’ whilst the archeological and 
topographical description by Pella y Forgas 
(José) of that part of Catalonia known 
as the’ Ampurdan has reached the seventh 
volume. On the occasion of the third cen- 
tenary of the death of Alvaro de Bagan, Mar- 
quis de Santacruz, celebrated at Granada, 








a biographical sketch of that famous captain 
and naval commander by Vallado gained 
the prize offered by the municipality of 
that city ; whilst under the title of ‘ Coronas 
Heraldicas’ Eduardo Navascués has again 
brought to light the poem of Garcia de 
Alarcon on the conquest of the Azores, 
1583, besides that of Balthasar del Hierro 
(Granada, 1561), also commemorative of D. 
Alvaro’s deeds. Neither of the above editors, 
however, seems to have been acquainted with 
the rare volume of Gabriel Lasso de la Vega 
entitled ‘ Elogio de Don Alvaro de Bacan’ 
(Caragoca, 1601, 8vo.), where they might have 
found plenty of materials. 

‘La Espaiia Masonica,’ or freemasonry in 
Spain, by Taxil, is said to have been compiled 
from original documents in the possession of 
the author; ‘Sesenta Aiios en un Tomo,’ by 
Francisco Vela, is an account of political events 
from 1808 to 1868 ; and, lastly, the ‘ Album 
Carlista,’ vol. i, by Don F. de P. O., or bio- 
graphical sketches of the chief personages, 
both military and civil, of the last Carlist 
war, with their portraits, may, if continued, 
prove a valuable addition to our modern 
history. But I must not omit another, a most 
important one for the sixteenth century and 
the times of Philip IL, ¢.¢, the correspond- 
ence of that monarch with his ambassadors at 
the court of England between 1558 and 1584, 
that is, from the death of Mary Tudor till the 
twenty-sixth year of Elizabeth’s reign, of which 
correspondence four volumes have already ap- 
peared in that well-known and highly interest- 
ing collection ‘ Documentos Inéditos para la 
Historia de Espaiia.” 

Nor has the taste for provincial and local 
history diminished in the least. I have fre- 
quently ca‘led the attention of your readers to 
the fact that, notwithstanding railways and im- 
proved means of communication, the inhabitants 
of the various provinces constituting the Spanish 
monarchy are still dissimilar in manners, dress, 
traditions, and sentiments, as well as dialect. 
A native of Navarre or the Basque provinces 
is as unlike an inhabitant of the Alpujarras as 
he can be; whilst though Asturias, Leon, 
Galicia, and Old Castille in some measure 
replaced the Moorish population of Cordoba, 
Seville, Granada, and other Mohammedan king- 
doms when conquered between the thirteenth 
century and the fifteenth, and again in the 
seventeenth after the total expulsion of the 
Moriscos under Philip III., there are few 
points of resemblance between the inhabitants 
of those provinces and the Andalucians beyond 
the Sierra Morena. The same observation 
applies to Catalonia, Valencia, and the Balearic 
Islands, whose inhabitants, being of a Pro- 
vencal origin, still speak a different language. 
No wonder then that provincial and local his- 
tory continues to be a favourite study with 
Spaniards, ‘ Asturias Monumental, Epigrdfica, 
y Diplomftica,’ in three large volumes of 
upwards of 600 pages each, by Ciriaco Vigil, 
with numerous illustrations, is rightly con- 
sidered a2 monumental history of the ‘ Prin- 
cipado,” as Asturias is called from its having 
been the cradle of the Spanish monarchy, 
and still affording a title to the heir to the 
Crown. Two works more or less connected 
with the same subject—one by Caveda (José), 
the other by Canelles (Fermin)—have also 
appeared at Oviedo. The Basque provinces 
have lately been illustrated in ‘La Biblio- 








teca del Vascofilo ’—which professes to be g 
systematic and critical catalogue by Allende 
de Salazar of works, printed or manuscript, 
treating of the Euskara or Basque language— 
as well as in an etymological dictionary of 
the language spoken in the three provinces 
of Alava, Vizcaya, and Guipuzcoa, by 
Novia de Salzedo, of which two volumes 
have already appeared at Tolosa. ‘El Olor 
de la Tierra,’ by V. Lamas Carvajal, and a 
critical essay on that book from the pen of 
E. Pardo Bazan, which was printed in the 
Revista de Espaia, refer entirely to Galicia, 
the birthplace of both the author and his 
critic. An old chartulary of Eslonza, a small 
town and monastery in the province of Leon, 
has been brought to light by Vignao. Ortega 
y Rubio, a professor of the University of 
Valladolid, already known by a history of that 
city, has recently published a new book on the 
same subject, ‘ Investigaciones sobre la His- 
toria de Valladolid,’ and edited besides a diary 
kept by the late Francisco Gallardo of events in 
Valladolid between 1808 and 1814. Salamanca 
and its university have been illustrated by 
Manuel Villar y Macias, whose judicious com- 
pilation from the works of Gonzalez Davila, 
Chacon, Dorado, Falcon, and others is well 
worthy of mention. Estremadura with Badajoz 
and Caceres, by Nicolas Diaz Perez, forms the 
fifteenth volume of that splendid and richly 
illustrated work ‘Espaiia y sus Monumentos,’ 
Racza, Estepa, and Utrera in Andalucia 
have had each its chronicler; and Seville, 
though it can, perhaps, boast of having more 
historical records in print than any other city 
in the Peninsula, has now been further illus- 
trated by the publication of an inedited manu- 
script of Matute y Gaviria (‘ Adicion 4 los 
Hijos de Sevilla’), which the Duke of Tser- 
claés has brought to light, as well as a second 
edition of the ‘ Poesias Espirituales de Da, 
Mariana de Carvajal y Mendoza,’ first printed 
in 1632. A history of Carmona from the 
earliest times to those of Charles V. would 
have been highly acceptable had not its author 
limited himself to a mere narrative of events 
during the Roman period, and to sundry ob- 
servations on the prehistoric period—always a 
dangerous plan to fullow—instead of telling us 
something about his native city during the 
Middle Ages. Indeed, that seems to be the 
general defect of our writers of provincial 
history, especially in Andalucia. <A few 
lamentations on the Mohammedan conquest of 
their native places; exuberant rejoicings at 
their recovery—that is all provincial historians 
condescend to say on the social condition of 
the inhabitants of towns and districts under 
Mohammedan rule. This observation ap- 
plies in full to a recent history of the 
Balearic Islands previously to their conquest 
by James I. of Aragon, which, being com- 
piled from the works of Dameto, Mut, and 
other historians, and principally from the 
private memoirs of the conqueror, is neces- 
sarily a tissue of errors and anachronisms. 
This may eventually be remedied by the pub 
lication of Arabic manuscripts relating to 
Mohammedan rule in the Peninsula, which 
commenced a few years ago, and seems to be 
prosecuted with vigour. Already the twenty 
volumes of transactions of the Royal Academy 
of History contain papers more or less con- 
nected with the annals of the Peninsula 
under Mohammedan rule, as well as essayi 
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on epigraphy both rabbinical and Arabic, 
pumismatics, and so forth, by Father Fita, 
Savedra, Fernandez y Gonzalez, Prof. Codera, 
and other Royal Academicians. Indeed, 
through the laudable exertions of Prof. 
Codera, our knowledge of the history of 
Mohammedan Spain will be shortly increased 
by the publication of various Arabic manu- 
sripts brought by him from Northern Africa 
during a journey undertaken at the expense 
of our Government. Unluckily the Arabic 
treasures thus imported will not be imme- 
diately available for the historical student 
uacquainted with Oriental Janguages, for in 
his eagerness to produce the texts of the manu- 
scripts in the Escurial Library or lately 
acquired the learned professor of Arabic at 
the Madrid University has neglected to accom- 
pany with a Spanish or Latin translation the 
five volumes already printed. 

A considerable impulse has been given to 
the study of geography by the Sociedad Geo- 
grifica and the two volumes already pub- 
lished of its Boletin. Two works which have 
lately appeared on Morocco are more political 
than descriptive ; not so a third, ‘ Descripcion 
de Africa desde Cabo Bojador 4 Cabo Blanco,’ 
by Emilio Bonelli, which will be found a 
useful guide-book for commercial travellers 
to the coast. The Philippine Islands and 
‘La Isla de la Paragua’ have likewise been 
described, the former by Capt. Moreno, 
the latter by Capt. Canga-Arguelles, both of 
the royal navy. Ismael Alzate, also a naval 
officer, has written ‘Usos y Costumbres de 
los Indios Filipinos,’ whilst ‘La Inmigration 
China en Filipinas,’ bearing on the much de- 
bated question of the introduction of Chinese 
labour, is connected with the same subject. 
‘Estudios Criticos acerca de la Dominacion 
Espaiiola en America, by Father Cappa; 
‘El Canal Inter-Occednico de Nicaragua,’ by 
Sepulveda; ‘Colon en Espaiia,’ by Tomas 
Rodriguez Pinilla; and ‘ Noticias de Christoval 
Colon,’ by Fernandez Duro, relate to the New 
World and its discovery. 

Herr Adolph Beer, an Austrian by birth, 
one of those plodding bookworms whose en- 
tire life is spent in poring over medizval 
manuscripts, has lately made a most important 
discovery in the cathedral of Leon. Whilst 
preparing for the press, in conjunction with 
the head master of the Institute of that 
city (D. Eloy Diaz Jimenez), a detailed cata- 
logue of the manuscripts of that church, one 
of the oldest in Spain, the Austrian scholar 
came across a copy of Eusebius’s ‘ Historia 
Ecclesiastica,’ written on vellum towards 
the middle of the tenth century. Cer- 
tain erasures, however, still visible between 
the lines led him to suspect that the volume 
might well be a palimpsest, and that under 
the text of the ‘Historia Ecclesiastica’ some 
other work of greater antiquity, and perhaps 
also importance, might be discovered. After 
obtaining the requisite permission Herr Beer 
sct to work, and after some months of assi- 
duous labour found that the volume had 
originally contained an almost complete copy 
of the ‘Lex Romana Visigothorum,’ compiled 
in 506 by Anian, the Chancellor of Alaric IL, 
king of the Visigoths, and most likely one 
of those which that conqueror caused to be 
sent to Spain one year before his death in 





507, as appears from the beginning of the 
‘Commonitorium.’ Over the ‘Lex Romana 
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Visigothorum,’ so imperfectly erased that most 
of the text can be restored without much diffi- 
culty, there was a ‘ Biblia Itala’ of the end of 
the sixth or beginning of the seventh century, 
which competent Biblical scholars have de- 
clared to be one of the oldest in Europe. And, 
again, over the Bible, also erased, and which, 
unluckily, is by no means complete, Euse- 
bius’s ‘Historia Ecclesiastica’ was neatly 
written in the tenth century, Those who 
wish for more particulars respecting this 
newly discovered palimpsest may consult the 
report (informe) by Herr Adolph Beer him- 
self on the 13th of January last, which 
appeared in vol. xii. of Boletin de la Real 
Academia de la Historia, pp. 103-11, while 
the manuscript itself, carefully reproduced by 
means of photo-lithography, is soon to be 
published at the Academy’s expense. 

To terminate this already too long report 
I will mention some reprints or continuations 
of important works : ‘ La Conquista de Mexico,’ 
by Lopez de Gomara, vol.i.; ‘Obras Completas 
de Mila y Fontanals,’ with a preface by Menén- 
dez Pelayo, by whom we have now ‘ La Ciencia 
Espaiiola,’ vols. i. and ii, besides the fourth 
of his ‘ Ideas Estéticas de Espaiia’; ‘ Obras’ of 
Juan Eugenio Hartzenbusch, being the first 
of his fables ; ‘ Memorias Intimas del General 
Cordoba,’ vol. ii; Arteche, ‘Guerra de la 
Independencia’; and Bethencur, ‘ Anales de la 
Nobleza Espaiiola,’ vol. viii. This list might 
be considerably augmented by the titles of 
several rare tracts on hunting, riding, bull- 
fighting, and so forth, now being reprinted, 
alas! for the exclusive use of a few “ ama- 
teurs,” since in some cases only twelve copies, 
destined for private circulation, have been 
issued. Juan F. Rrano. 


SWEDEN. 

Tue best things in the literature of the last 
twelve months are due toa lady, Madame V. 
Benedictson, who, under the masculine sig- 
nature of Ernst Ahlgren, has for some years 
enjoyed an increasing reputation. Our areo- 
pagus (theSwedish Academy) has awarded to 
her a prize accompanied by a most flattering 
letter, but what is of more importance the 
public has become greatly interested in her 
work. It consists of rather a long novel 
entitled ‘Fru Marianne,’ and a volume of 
small sketches and stories. Since Emilie 
Carlén’s most brilliant days scarcely any 
work of fiction has so captivated readers as 
‘Fru Marianne,’ thanks to Madame Bene- 
dictson’s power of amusing, lively, and 
natural narrative. The sketches betray un- 
common intimacy with popular life in the 
south of Sweden. 

Another lady, Madame A. Agrell, in a col- 
lection of tales, ‘P& Landsbygden’ (‘ In the 
Country ’), relating to the small islands in the 
neighbourhood of Stockholm, proves herself 
to be an able observer, but her sketches cer- 
tainly have not the genius which is very 
conspicuous in a story by August Strind- 
berg, the subject of which is taken from the 
same region. It is entitled ‘Hemséborna’ 
(‘The Inhabitants of Hemsé’), and is one 
of the best descriptions of popular life to be 
found in our literature. The author, who 
has lived in voluntary exile ever since he 
was prosecuted in consequence of his attack 
on a religious dogma, has in this book shown 
that he still remembers his native country. 
Strindberg would be the first of our writers 








if his restless spirit did not tempt him into 
constant exaggerations, which have gradu- 
ally deprived him of his popularity. Among 
these exaggerations must be counted his 
constant attacks on the female sex in 
general and married women in particular— 
attacks which found a conspicuous place in 


his drama ‘ Fadern’ (‘The Father’), which 


appeared in print in 1887 at the same time 
as it was produced on the stage, first in 
Copenhagen and then in Stockholm. It is 
reported of one of the fathers of the Church 
that he was so learned that he doubted 
about nothing but who was his father (‘ ut 
de nulla alia re quam de patre dubitaret’’). 
I cannot more succinctly render the con- 
tents of Strindberg’s invective against 
family life. In spite of it the drama made 
a tremendous sensation on the stage, and 
called forth expressions of admiration for 
the dramatic ability of the author. Another 
play of his of similar tendencies, entitled 
‘Kamrater’ (‘Comrades’), was, however, 
refused by the theatre, and, on the whole, 
attracted little notice. 

Two younger writers who have usually been 
counted adherents of Strindberg, Per Staaff 
and Gustaf af Geijerstam, have recently 
scored a success by a couple of comedies. 
The former painted in ‘ Sveas Fana’ (‘ Svea’s 
Banner’) in a satirical and drastic manner 
certain grievances of the boulevard press, 
it being, however, remarked that he was too 
severe on his former associates; the latter 
ridiculed in a more farcical piece, ‘Sviirfar’ 
(‘ Father-in-Law ’), the habit young officers 
have of intruding themselves into families 
having marriageable daughters sufficiently 
dowered to pay a bachelor’s debts. For the 
rest the drama has not particularly flourished. 
If I mention that Anne Charlotte Edgren 
has published rather an affected drama 
for the closet, ‘Kampen for Lyckan’ (‘The 
Struggle for Happiness’), there will hardly 
remain anything to add, excepting a five- 
act drama, ‘ Beatrice,’ by Harald Molander, 
now resident in Finland. 

On the other side, fiction is undeniably in 
a flourishing state. Madame Emilie Oarlén 
has published an ‘Aftermath’ of smaller 
tales, accompanied by a circumstantial and 
interesting biography of the celebrated 
author, who is still living. But it is, of 
course, principally our young writers who 
have reminded the public of their exist- 
ence. Thus G. af Geijerstam depicts ina 
witty novel, ‘Pastor Hallén,’ the disagree- 
able situation in which a youth may find him- 
self when, after having passed his examina- 
tion for gaining his livelihood, he must 
profess the doctrines of the orthodox Church. 
His story contains besides some excellent de- 
scriptions of life in a small provincial town, 
narrated most good-humouredly. This is 
also the principal topic of a collection of 
tales by Ernst Arpi, entitled ‘Fran ett 
Kilkborgareniste’ (‘From a Plebeian 
Borough’), in which the author sharply 
satirizes the representative men of a small 
provincial town. The critics have com- 
mended highly Anna Wahlenberg’s ela- 
borate ‘Hos Grannas’ (‘ With our Neigh- 
bours’) and ‘ Underliga Vigar’ (‘ Curious 
Ways’), but Georg Nordensvan’s two 
collections of tales—the one facetious, ‘ Lek’ 
(‘Play’), the other, ‘ Lifsuppgifter’ (‘ Aims 
of Life’), more serious—also merit praise 
for true and consequent description of 
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character. Less important, although not 
destitute of certain merits of style, are the 
tales by E. Lundqvist, Claés Lundin, Vilma 
Lindhé, Amélie Fahlstedt, Elna Tenow, J. 
Lindstrom, and some other writers. There 
is more substance in ‘ Med Tusch och Rod- 
krita,’ by J. Sundblad, who has already won 
@ name as a good observer of country life. 
Originality, or at least fearlessnese in pro- 
pounding advanced views, is shown by a 
young lady, Hilma Strandberg, who has 
made her début with the sketches entitled 
‘Vesterut’ (‘Westward’), gathered from 
life on the west coast. The experienced 
veteran Frans Hedberg confines himself to 
the capital in his new cycle of tales, ‘ Stock- 
holmslif och Skargardsluft ’ (‘ Life in Stock- 
holm and the Archipelago’). His son, Tor 
Hedberg, who, though rather young, has 
already acquired a reputation as a delineator 
of character, has likewise published a new 
series of tales. Such is also the case with 
Mathilda Roos, an authoress much liked 
for her descriptions of high life. 

I have still to mention a curious book 
which I do not know how to classify, ‘Sen- 
sitiva Amorosa,’ by Ola Hanson, a collec- 
tion of love stories without love, full of 
evanescent sentiment and shadowy character, 
quite unique in their way. The author is by 
no means wanting in talent; he has even 
shown very unusual power as a literary critic, 
but as a novelist he has fallen into man- 
nerisms, which have culminated in ‘ Sensitiva 
Amorosa.’ Yet the little volume has ob- 
tained much praise from critics abroad—in 
Denmark from such an eminent writer as 
Georg Brandes, and also in Vienna. In 
Sweden, on the contrary, it has been treated 
in a manner which induces me to make a 
little digression from my subject. The 
most important event in journalism is the 
fact that Aftonbladet, once our most popular 
and most influential paper, which Esaias 
Tegnér styled ‘‘the Bible of the Swedish 
people,” has for the sixth time in a dozen 
years changed editors. Mr. G. Retzius, 
the son-in-law of its founder, L. J. Hierta, 
thought, curiously enough, that that cir- 
cumstance would suffice to make him com- 
petent to manage the paper, which he had 
purchased in its days of decay. He isa 
professor at our medical High School, and 
had at the time when he bought Afton- 
bladet not.the least experience in journalism. 
He enlisted among his contributors the re- 
presentatives of our young literary school, 
amongst others Mr. Ola Hanson. The ex- 
periment failed, however, and the editor dis- 
missed his staff and collected a number of 
unknown writers. Thereputation of the paper 
did not, of course, increase, and Mr. Retzius 
was obliged, after two or three years’ efforts, 
to resign, leaving the paper in the hands 
of a gentleman personally very respect- 
able, but a strong advocate of temperance 
and an adherent of the pietistic party ; 
and the next step for the paper will be to 
turn clerical. ‘ Sensitiva Amorosa’ appeared 
just at this moment. The new editor abused 
Mr. Hanson’s book violently, accusing him 
of the grossest indecency, &c. It was re- 
ported that Ola Hanson intended to prose- 
cute Aftonbladet, but this he has not done. 

Our greatest living poet, Count Carl 
Snoilsky, who still resides in Dresden, has 
in a new volume of poetry given brilliant 
proofs of his truly democratic spirit and of 





his sense of the shortcomings of modern 
civilization, and at the same time of his talent 
for expressing his views in splendid verse. 
C. D. af Wirsén, his rival and once his 
friend, has quite other aims, and is the 
champion of the altar and of the throne. 
His new volume also shows ability. A 
younger and more austere nature, A. U. 
Baath, by nature a lyric poet, has devoted 
himself to a long versified description of the 
superstitious persecutions for witchcraft 
which in the seventeenth century raged in 
one of the provinces of Sweden, when sor- 
ceresses were burnt; his poem, ‘ Marit 
Vallkulla,’ has, however, not been received 
with unmingled satisfaction. Among the 
other specimens of verse may be mentioned 
a volume of poetry by the King of Sweden 
and some poems by a veteran writer for the 
theatre, E. Wallmark. Werner von Heiden- 
stam has made a successful début with a 
volume in which are some excellent remin- 
iscences of foreign travel. 

To turn to science, I may mention a work 
on sociology, entitled ‘Om Nationernas 
Sammanvixning,’ by Gustaf Bjorklund, 
which has attracted much attention. The 
author intends to show how the mutual 
dependence of nations upon one another 
increases more and more, how their interests 
in our days more and more coincide, and 
the laws which govern this development. 
Consequently he demonstrates more or less 
directly the fruitlessness of the desire now 
making its appearance amongst us to try by 
the protective system to maintain the isola- 
tion of nations. 

Political history has been enriched 
by a new volume of O. S. Rydberg’s 
‘Sveriges Traktater med Frimmande 
Makter’ (‘Sweden’s Treaties with Foreign 
Powers’), from 1534 to 1560. The same 
learned author has also published an essay 
on the meeting at Kalmar, 1397. G. Bjorlin 
has commenced a work on Charles XIL., 
which is not, however, intended to give any 
new results of research, but rather to serve 
as an entertaining narrative based on the 
new literature on this subject. Of the 
same popular nature is also a work 
by Anton Blomberg, of which the first 
part is issued, on Bernadotte, afterwards 
Charles XIV. John. This book will, 
however, not extend further than the year 
of his accession to the throne, 1810. The 
first years of Charles XIV.’s reign are, 
on the contrary, the subject of a work, now 
completed, entitled ‘Tva Krénta Rivaler’ 
(‘Two Crowned Rivals’), containing re- 
collections of Bernadotte by General Such- 
telen and others, for which I collected 
materials in the archives of St. Peters- 
burg. To the same period belongs also the 
conclusion of Elof Tegnér’s monograph on 
G. M. Armfelt, the excellence of which I had 
formerly occasion to notice. Anton Nystrim’s 
history of civilization, planned on a gigantic 
scale and elaborated with great skill, pro- 
ceeds very fast. S. J. Boéthius has con- 
cluded his history of the French Revolution ; 
and J. Thyrén traces the first armed 
neutrality and the universal peace under 
Napoleon, and likewise the European policy 
from the Peace of Amiens (March, 1802) to 
the rupture between France and England 
(May, 1803), according to documents in the 
archives of London, Paris, and Berlin. Of 
a miscellaneous nature are the contents of a 





new volume of ‘ Studier och Kritiker’ by f, 
Forssell, who is celebrated as an essayist, 
To the history of literature is added 


new volume of Prof. G. Ljunggren’s great 
work, ‘ Svenska Vitterhetens Hafder’ (‘The 
Annals of the Polite Literature of Sweden’), 
the new volume deals with the struggle 
between the old and new literary schools, 
1809-1814. Prof. A. Nybleous has likewise 
published a fresh volume of ‘ Den Filosofiska 
Forskningen i Sverige’ (‘ Philosophie 
Research in Sweden’). H. Schiick con. 
tinues his history of Swedish literature, the 
latest volumes of which have principally 
been devoted to the theological literature 
and the preachers of past times. Karl 
Warburg has published a monograph on 
our most eminent female poet, Anna Maria 
Lenngren; and E. Meyer has supplied a 
minute biography of one of our ancient 
poets, Gustaf Rosenhane. Of writings be- 
longing to the history of art I merely mention 
‘Den Svenska Konstakademien under forsta 
arhundradet af hennes Tillvaro’ (‘The 
Swedish Academy of Art during the First 
Century of its Existence’), by an eminent 
specialist, Ludvig Loostrém, Keeper of our 
National Museum, and already noted for 
several excellent monographs. 

Some good descriptions of travel have ap- 
peared this year, as, for instance, one by Carl 
Bovallius, who, with the view of making 
scientific researches, sojourned in America 
in the years 1881-83, and has now presented 
the result of his investigations in an illus- 
trated work. A young student, S. Hedin, 
seized by an irresistible longing to wander 
about the world, proceeded to Persia, Meso- 
potamia, and the Caucasus, and has since 
described his travels in a lively and circun- 
stantial fashion. Further, the celebrated 
explorers P. Moller, G. Pagels, and E. 
Gleerup have published their recollections 
in a work entitled ‘ Tre ar i Kongo’ (‘ Three 
Years in Congo’). ‘Jorden och Mennis- 
kan’ (‘ Earth and Man’), by Emil Svensén, 
constitutes a part of a great work beguna 
couple of years ago under the title of ‘‘ Sven- 
ska Biblioteket,” with contributions by Otto 
Sjogren, V. Koersner, and others. 

Finally, I have to mention some books 
too few to be grouped together, but yet in 
many respects too important to be omitted. 
Dictionaries in Volapiik have been published 
by G. Liedbeck. P. Lindell, who is an 
advocate of cremation, has written its his- 
tory accompanied by notes on other modes ci 
interment. N. Torpson has described the 
development of Swedish primary instructio 
from the Reformation to 1842. The pseudo 
nymous writer Karl Bertel attacks in a series 
of sketches, entitled ‘ Under Kyrkans Egid, 
the authority still exercised over our gramma 
schools by bishops and bishops’ courts 
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Fathers’). Two pamphlets on theatrical 
mattersmay benoticed: one by L. Josephson, 
entitled ‘ Vigtiga Teaterfragor’; another by 
the writer who uses the pseudonym Gaspa- 
yone, called ‘I afgérandets Stund,’ a series 
of important criticisms on the state of things 
at our royal theatres, the existence of which 
js at present precarious as the Diet has 
refused a subsidy, and private subscription 
must supply it. H, A. Ring has likewise 
published _a couple of pamphlets on the 
theatre. E. Dahlgren addresses himself to 
the bibliophiles in ‘ Sveriges Offentliga Bib- 
liotek’ (‘The Public Libraries of Sweden’), 
while G. E. Klemming publishes an edition 
for amateurs of ‘ En Samlares Anteckningar ’ 
(‘Notes of a Collector’). C. Eichhorn has 
supplied part of the letterpress to a collec- 
tion of engravings of old Stockholm, and to 
another work, entitled ‘Svenska Konungar 
och deras Tidehvarf’ (‘Kings of Sweden 
and their Times’). The Norwegian pro- 
fessor L. Dietrichson, who has read some 
lectures in Stockholm on ‘Moderna och 
Driigtreformen’ (‘ Fashions and the Reform 
of Dress’), has likewise made the same 
subject the theme of a book. The writer 
whose pseudonym is Sigurd has issued a 
new volume of his popular humorous tales, 
‘Vett och Ovett’; and the highly popular 
causeur P. Odman has published recollections 
from ‘ Var och Sommardagar’ (‘Spring and 
Summer Days’). A posthumous volume has 
appeared by Ludvig Norman, the eminent 
musician and the husband of Madame 
Néruda, containing miscellaneous articles 
on musical matters. Arvip ABNFELT. 








LITERATURE 
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Circuit Journeys. By the late Lord Cock- 
burn. (Edinburgh, Douglas.) 


Tue essay has yet to be written on post- 
humous literature, its rare advantages, its 
ultimate universality. For, with happy 
confidence in the wisdom of our grand- 
children, we look forward to the day when 
all literature will be posthumous, when no 
work will receive its imprimatur till fifty 
years (say) after the author’s cremation. 
The money now squandered on ephemeral 
rubbish will then be applied to the endow- 
ment of authorship. Elected and salaried, 
like French Academicians, the poet and 
the novelist, the historian and the sage, will 
then live blithe and blameless in the Pry- 
taneum. They will write, or not write, 
just as pleases them ; their MSS., sealed up 
and neatly docketed, will be lodged in the 
public archives; and their successors of 
fifty years afterwards will break the seals, 
and decide on the merits or demerits of their 
works. Thus will they write for posterity. 
There will be no copying a vogue, for there 
will be no vogue to copy. There will be no 
hack-work, no “ bread-studies,” no log-roll- 
ing, no enmities, no reason to flatter or to 
wound a friend. And, best of all, there will 
first be a whole clear interval of fifty years, 
during which nothing new will be published, 
during which the world will have time to 
reconsider its verdicts, for Fielding or Zola, 
Wordsworth or Walt Whitman, Defoe or 
Jules Verne, Dickens or Josh Billings, the 
Waverley novel or the shilling dreadful. 
We may not see those halcyon days our- 





selves, but in Lord Cockburn we hail their 
shadowy harbinger. 

Born in 1779, he lived till 1854, and 
during those three-quarters of a century 
was, save for his ‘ Life of Jeffrey,’ almost 
mute. But, judge-like, he was always 
taking notes, and since his death he has 
four times spoken—in his ‘Memorials’ 
(1856), his ‘Journal’ (1874), his ‘ Trials 
for Sedition’ (1888), and now this volume. 
What his compeers think of his utterances 
one can only conjecture; perhaps they 
echo the Glasgow virago’s soliloquy when 
he sent her to Botany Bay: ‘Auld grey- 
headed blackguard! He gies us plenty o’ 
his law, but deevilish little joostice.” Any- 
how, here is Lord Cockburn’s estimate 
of them. One duke is ‘“‘a base and de- 
spicable fellow”; another, besides being 
“ contemptible,” is guilty of ‘‘ almost swind- 
ling and offensive insensibility”; and a 
marquis is ‘‘a contemptible old monkey-faced 
wretch of a beau.” ‘There is my Lord Pan- 
mure, ‘‘a spoiled beast from its infancy ; to 
his unfriends—and he made many— insanely 
brutal. He would have roasted every soul 
of them, and their bodies too.” A fifth 
nobleman is “a contemptible little miser ”’; 
her Grace of Gordon, ‘the clever, agree- 
able, profligate old duchess’; whilst a 
Highland chieftain immortalized by Scott 
here figures as ‘‘ a paltry and odious fellow, 
with all the vices of the bad chieftain, and 
none of the virtues of the good one—with 
the selfishness, cruelty, fraud, arrogant pre- 
tension, and base meanness of the one, 
without the fidelity to superiors, and the 
generosity to vassals, the hospitality, or the 
courage of the other.” Even “‘ my excellent 
friend A. 8. Logan” (readers of Dr. John 
Brown’s ‘ Hore Subsecivees’ will remember 
that ‘mighty dreamer”) has “the mis- 
fortune of a homely, good-natured vul- 
garity’’; and the Sheriff of Bute, ‘than 
whom none can be worthier or more sen- 
sible,’’ is 
“a cart-horse of a man, hideously ugly, and with 
a coarse, high-keyed, idiotical voice, at which the 
very stots stare. Sir Walter once amazed us all 
by taking this strange, good, and most illiterate 
creature to Paris with him,—the most incompre- 
hensible fact in the history of either man. It is 
commonly accounted for by ascribing it to Scott’s 
great neighbourly kindness, but many of the anec- 
dotes brought back by the novelist made it plain 
that his chief enjoyment consisted in observing 
the effect of foreign things on his rustic andsimple 
associate, who seems to have glowered, and 
munched, and to have been free in all quarters, 
with what he meant to be French, and to have 
rolled his large white eyes, and to have made ‘un- 
wieldy mirth,’ in all sorts of ways, to the poet’s 
entire satisfaction.” 

The towns do not wholly escape, for 
Dundee is ‘‘ the palace of Scotch blackguard- 
ism, unless perhaps Paisley”; and Loch- 
maben ‘‘a poor beggarly idiot of a burgh.” 
Still it was for the foibles of his brother 
judges that Lord Cockburn, naturally, had 
the keenest eye. A practised eye, too, for as 
early as 1808 he passed a night at Inveraray 
with Lords Cullen and Hermand, the latter 
(we elsewhere learn) ‘‘an excellent man.” 

‘*Of opposite politics, and no friends, the 
two judges met there at supper for the first 
time for several years. They were cold to 
each other at first, but at last liquor soldered 
them, and by twoin the morning (John Richard- 
son, Bell, and I alone being present) they were 
embracing and vowing eternal friendship, and 





toasting each other’s wives, and giving us young 
ones imitations of the old lawyers. I scarcely 
ever saw such a scene. But it was not un- 
judicial in those days.” 


This last we can well believe, for 


‘fat Edinburgh the old judges had a prac- 
tice, at which even their barbaric age used to 


-Shake its head: they had always wine and bis- 


cuits on the bench when the business was to be 
plainly protracted beyond the usual dinner 
hour. The modern judges—those, I mean, who 
were made after 1800—never gave in to this; 
but with those of the preceding generation, 
some of whom lasted several years after 1800, 
it was quite familiar. Black bottles of strong 
port were set down beside them on the bench, 
with glasses, carafes of water, tumblers, and 
biscuits ; and this without the slightest shame 
or attempt at concealment. The refreshment 
was generally allowed to stand untouched and 
as if despised for a short while, during which 
their lordships seemed to be intent only on 
their notes. But in a little some water was 
poured into the tumbler, and sipped quietly, as 
if merely to sustain nature. Then a few drops 
of wine were ventured on, but only with the 
water. Till at last patience could refrain no 
longer, and a full bumper of the pure black ele- 
ment was tossed over, after which the thing 
went on regularly, and there was a comfortable 
munching and quafting, to the great envy of the 
parched throats in the gallery. The strong- 
headed ones stood it tolerably well. Bacchus 
had never an easy victory over Braxfield. But 
it told, plainly enough, upon the feeble or the 
twaddling, such as Eskgrove and Craig. Not 
that the ermine was absolutely intoxicated. But 
it was certainly very muzzy. This, however, 
was so ordinary with these sages that it really 
made little apparent odds upon them. Their 
noses got a little redder and their speech some- 
what thicker, and they became drowsier. But 
these changes were not very perceptible at a dis- 
tance ; and they all acquired the habit of sitting 
and looking judicial enough, even when their 
bottles had reached the lowest ebb.” 


Lord Cockburn himself never emulated 

these giants, not even in his younger days, 
when he bids us 
‘Take notice, there never was the slightest 
drunkenness. Elevation there was; but it 
stopped far, very far below the intoxication 
mark. Hxcess in wine was never the habit of 
any set of friends into which I have been 
thrown.” 
Yet at his Jedburgh circuit dinner in 1851 
‘nineteen persons drank thirty-five bottles 
of port ’’—a feat that nowadays would tax 
the powers of even the Commissioners of 
Northern Lighthouses. 

Piety was the chief foible of the younger 
judges, some of whom in passing sentence 
of mere imprisonment always took care to 
remind the criminal of his latter end and 
his immortal soul; nay, ‘‘two very rarely 
ever fail to point out the way to salvation 
by actually naming Redemption.” 

‘* Moncrieff, the most excellent of men, and 
one of the most admirable of judges, but whose 
piety and simplicity sometimes give him odd 
views, has signalized himself twice, in passing 
sentence, by principles which have greatly 
diverted his friends, and produced much specu- 
lation among English lawyers, as I heard his 
friend Brougham, when Chancellor, tell him. 
Once was in dooming a man to die for murder- 
ing a female who lived with him. It was alto- 
gether a shocking case, but his Lordship found 
out and debated upon this peculiar atrocity, 
that the woman he had killed was not his wife, 
but only his mistress, because, as he explained, 
‘if she had been your wife, there might possibly 
have been some apology for you, on account of 
the difficulty of getting quit of wife in any 
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other way. But this unfortunate woman being 
only your associate, you might have freed 
ourself from her whenever you chose.’ How 
Senger: revelled over this discovery, that it 
was a less crime to murder a wife than a 
mistress !” 
Moncrieff’s second odd principle, concerning 
bigamy, comes too near blasphemy for re- 
production here; but it is worth while 
noting that, just a month after the date of 
the first entry, a second bigamist was brought 
before the two judges, when Oockburn 
“‘again threw the case into Moncrieff's 
hands, in the expectation of hearing the 
curious sentiment already mentioned. But 
the train failed. He left it out, for the first 
time, I believe, in sentencing such a culprit, 
and made a gocd rational address.’”’ Who, 
to behold two judges throned, like the Kings 
of Brentford, on one bench, could dream that 
the one was slily prompting his colleague 
to make an ass of himself, or chuckling 
over that colleague’s manner of pronouncing 
death? But then people have different 
notions of the majesty of the law. At Ayr, 
for instance, a poor wretch, whose case was 
not capital, cut his throat in gaol so soon as 
he heard the brazen sound of the trumpets 
announcing Eskgrove’s approach. ‘At 
which his lordship rubbed his hands with 
delight, and explained, chuckling, how 
gratifying a sign it was of the wholesome 
terrors of the Cireuit Judge.” The said 
Eskgrove, it seems, was ‘‘a personified 
compound of avarice, indecency, official 
insolence and personal cowardice, great 
law, and practical imbecility.” 

Lord Cockburn had a few antipathies— 
for ‘‘ steam engines, mobs, and upstart tem- 
porary wealth,” for penal servitude in lieu of 
transportation, for tickets of leave, for Kin- 
ross-shire, for railway lunatics and lunatic 
criminals, for ‘‘ beastly ” circuit dinners, and 
for Madras schools (‘‘useful knowledge 
generally means useless ignorance’’). But 
he had a strong love of natural scenery, a 
deep reverence for monuments of the past 
(herein he was far in advance of his age), a 
great liking for English muffins, and a firm 
belief in the efficacy of hanging. In a 
robbery case (1841) we find him lamenting 
that the “horrid culprit” was only trans- 

orted. His heart, when not in the High- 
ands, was in his profession; and the one 
thing he dearly enjoyed was something 
“curious.” We picture the old judge 
moping on the bench, uncheered by wine, and 
bored by “trashy thefts,” ‘‘commonplaces 
that might almost be tried by steam,” ‘‘ cases 
of not the slightest interest to any but the 
culprits.” Yet ever and again there is a 
gleam of light, as when at Perth in 1848 
“the audience was relieved bya murder. But it 
was a poor one. An infant suffocated in its 
clothes by its natural father. He was con- 
demned, but won't be hanged.” 
To which, a month later, the foot-note is ap- 
pended, ‘‘ But he has been, though.” The 
day after sentencing this wretch Lord Cock- 
burn attended church—no such invariable 
practice with him, for on sixteen out of forty- 
nine Sundays mentioned he was travelling; 
on only thirteen did he go to church, and 
then in all but two cases the sermon was 
“saturated with morphia,” “two and a 
quarter hours of sheer absolute nonsense,” 
“‘metaphysical roaring,” “gentle, elegant, 
and quite useless,” &c. But, church over, 





he took a beautiful walk over Kinnoull Hill 
down to Kinfauns—‘“‘all glorious.” The book, 
indeed, is the strangest medley of Nature 
and human nature, of the loveliest scenery 
and the foulest crime. Here we get a tender 
picture of a Lowland landscape; a few pages 
further on a vivid portrait of a poisoner, 
a woman with 

“cold, hard eye, and a pair of thin resolute 
lips, producing an expression very fit for a 
remorseless and steady murderer. She saw her 
daughter, a little girl, brought in as a witness, 
and heard her swear that there were no rats in 
the house, and that her father’s sufferings were 
very severe, with a look of calm ferocity which 
would have done no discredit to the worst woman 
in hell. Both mother and son (a lad) were con- 
ae but I fear that the gallows won’t get its 

ue.” 


In all the four hundred pages there is 
nothing, perhaps, more striking and original 
than Lord Cockburn’s views on “‘ the sweets 
of a life of thieving ”:— 


“Every other criminal, except probably a 
coiner and a poacher, there may be hope of, and 
possibly even of a first thief. But after a second 
conviction shows that stealing has become a trade, 
be he or she old, middle-aged, or young, I don’t 
at present believe that reformation is possible. 
Simply because the sport of thieving, in its 
various forms, is the most irresistible of all 
pastimes. What have the moors equal to it? 
No licence to pay for, no permission to ask, no 
close time, total idleness, great risk, frequent 
success, constant excitement, a community of 
their own, the whole public their preserve, the 
delight of eluding the law, and the many chances 
of escape even after being caught trespassing. 
If anything could be required to whet their 
appetite for this game, it would be its contrast 
with the dulness of a good prison recently left. 
I hope I’m wrong, but if there be a thoroughly 
reformed twice-convicted thief I would rather 
pay a shilling to see him than to see any other 
wonder in any living show.” 

It is a remarkable book, for nothing more 
remarkable than as the self-revelation of a 
lawyer’s heart. Mr. Tulkinghorn in Lady 
Dedlock’s chamber is nothing to the ‘“‘ Red 
Lord ” in the Vale of Yarrow. 








NOVELS OF THE WEEK. 


Eve. By the Author of ‘Mehalah.’ 2 vols. 
(Chatto & Windus.) 

A Modern Brigand. By the Author of ‘ Miss 
Bayle’s Romance.’ 3 vols. (Bentley & 
Son.) 

Diana Barrington. By Mrs. John Croker. 
3 vols. (Ward & Downey.) 

Helen the Novelist. By J. W. Shorer, 0.8.1. 
2 vols. (Chapman & Hall.) 

Pauvres P’tites Femmes. Par Gyp. 
Calmann Lévy.) ~ 

No work coming from the hand of the 

author of ‘Mehalah’ can fail to possess a 

certain power and interest, however marked 

the family likeness between the youngest 
children of his brain may become, and in 
spite of the somewhat monotonous violence 
with which they habitually conduct them- 
selves. In ‘Eve’ we are once more taken 
to a lonely nook of Dartmoor, and the 
breeze from the great crags and sweeping 
moorlands blows as freshly as ever it did 
in ‘John Herring’ or ‘Red Spider.’ The 
reader meets again the savages with whom 
this writer has made him fawiliar, outlaws 
old and young, both from the laws of their 
country and from those of human piety. 


(Paris, 








Old men consumed with avarice or remorse, 
the father who hates his son, the son who 
hates his father, the worthy devoted to and 
sacrificing all for the worthless—these, ay 
usual, fill the principal réles with great 
vigour and for the most part reality. Op 
the latter score, however, we take exception 
to the impish dwarf Watt, who is distinctly 
theatrical; while Martin’s unredeemed 
brutality, arrogance, and selfishness make 
his eldest brother’s incorrigible devotion to 
him appear an inexcusable mania for 4 
character otherwise strong and admirable, 
Barbara is as truthful a figure as Red 
Spider, whom she closely resembles both in 
her great qualities and in her discouraging 
hardness and édrusquerte. Her sister Eve, 
the butterfly crushed by fate, is a less 
successful study, and her relationship to 
Martin seems superfluously unpleasant. 
The abattoir at the end of the story leaves 
us with much the same sentiments as those 
of the Frenchman towards the closing scene 
in ‘ Hamlet’; nevertheless, the book is one 
of considerable merit and interest. 

The anonymous author of ‘ Miss Bayle’s 
Romance’ is evidently conversant with the 
masterpieces of English literature, and has 
a straightforward and fluent method of 
expressing himself, yet ‘A Modern Brigand’ 
is deficient in those qualities which go to 
the making of a readable book. It has been 
said that romance and tragedy often lie 
hidden beneath the most ordinary and un- 
attractive exteriors, and some of the great 
novelists have achieved their most striking 
successes with what, on the surface, ap- 
peared to be highly unpromising materials. 
To do this, however, requires genius, and 
for this quality a straightforward narrative 
style and a fairly intimate acquaintance 
with the ins and outs of the Stock Exchange 
are but an inadequate substitute. The 
principal actors in ‘A Modern Briy;and’ are 
third-rate City people with their vulgar wives 
and gushing nieces. In fine, the book may 
best be described as a series of chapters in 
the life of a sordid money-grubber. The 
author has evidently taken great pains with 
them, and it is a pity that his really con- 
siderable abilities have been wasted on the 
task. The morality of his tale is unin- 
peachable, but it has some of the dulness 
of a Scotch Sunday. 

We have little hesitation in declaring 
‘Diana Barrington’ to be one of the best 
stories of Anglo - Indian life published 
since ‘ The Chronicles of Dustypore.’ Mrs. 
Croker has done good work befors, but 
her present effort is a distinct advance 
on all her previous ventures. There is an 
infectious gaiety about it that is immensely 
refreshing, and the heroine is as _ bright 
and frank a creature as we have met for 
a long time. The narrative is exceed- 
ingly picturesque and full of vivid touches, 
while the dialogue bristles with good things. 
Mrs. Croker is as much at home in depicting 
the sights and sounds of the jungle as she 
is in chronicling all the social events of # 
gay military station. To take one example: 
she speaks of the “gaunt supercilious 
heron,” an admirably descriptive combination 
of epithets. In Peggy Magee, whose brogue 
had lost none of its freshness during twenty 
years’ exile in what she called a ‘dissolute 
wilderness,” and who never murdered any lat 
guage but her own, Mrs. Croker has givet 
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a pleasant picture of an unconventional 
[rishwoman. The writer’s width of sym- 
athy is shown in a score of ways. She 
ies not regard the natives as “‘ niggers,” 
put bears eloquent testimony to their cour- 
tesy, chivalry, and charity. Again, her 
accounts of sport are very unlike those which 
occur in the pages of most female novelists, 
and help to agreeably complete the detail of 
her picture of Anglo-Indian life. Such a 
book as ‘Diana Barrington’ is a veritable 
tonic to a jaded reviewer, and makes him 
look forward with keen anticipation to an- 
other story from the genial and witty pen 
of its author. 

Helen Clare, the novelist, and Arthur 
Geneste, the artist; Julia Rathbone, the 
brilliant daughter of a lawyer, not brilliant, 
but successful, and Harry Lister, or Beau- 
mont, or Lacenaire, are the principal figures 
in Mr. Sherer’s story. Each couple are 
ardently attached, each separated by im- 
perious circumstances. In the effect of these 
circumstances and separation upon widely 
different natures lies the main interest of 
the story, although scenes of Indian resi- 
dence and travel, and terse, but telling natural 
descriptions, contribute to its effect, as well 
as occasional whimsicalities of incident. 
Apart from the Anglo-Indian and Eurasian 
characters, which are interesting as being 
novel to untravelled folk, and show every 
sign of faithful portrayal—e.g., Fountain, 
Foggle, Petros, &c.—there is not much 
originality, though plenty of observation, 
as in the delineation of such commonplaces 
of London life as Lord Gilbert Vandeleur, 
the weak sensualist for whom his intriguing 
sister Lady Clementina expends her un- 
rivalled powers of match-making ; Williams, 
the Australian millionaire, and his loutish 
son, who finds his level in marriage with a 
barmaid. But the central figures are dis- 
tinct. The improvement of Harry Lister, at 
first only an enthusiastic boy, constant to 
his love, who afterwards passes through a 
phase of Oriental mysticism and is the dupe 
of an Oriental adventurer, and finally turns 
to more practical work in the East End of 
London ; of Helen, who from her own sad 
experience draws the materials of that one 
novel which it is said every one can write; 
the decadence of Arthur, who, having gained 
inspiration for a high ideal from his com- 
panionship with Helen, sinks in India to a 
mere decorative painter for the behoof of 
native princes, and marries a beautiful un- 
educated Greek; the worse decadence of 
Julia, wko, having compromised her name, 
though not her virtue, commits a most un- 
happy despatch—all this is well written and 
worth writing. Though it deals with the 
superficies of life, this is not a superficial 
book. The style is good, though we depre- 
cate some mannerisms. ‘‘ Agreeable” for 
willing is a solecism unworthy of the author. 

In her last volume of short stories Gyp 
continues to show her usual talent in her 
usual peculiar style, and though the con- 
tents, except of the first story, hardly agree 
with the title, they are at least as little 
academic. 








OUR LIBRARY TABLE, 


Tur time has, of course, not yet come when 
it will be possible to write a history of The Life 
and Times of Queen Victoria which will be 
satisfactory, but that of Mr. Robert Wilson, 





published by Messrs. Cassell in two large 
volumes with illustrations, is accurate—the first 
necessity in any such publication. We cannot 
pretend that it has been possible for a reviewer 
to read the whole of this work, but it has been 
tested at a good many critical points, and the 
only fault we have to find with it is that there 
is a certain roughness of style which will irritate 
those of the persons named in the book upon 
either side of politics who happen to turn through 
its pages. Mr. Robert Wilson has taken the 
place of another writer, who died after com- 
pleting the first few chapters, and, on the whole, 
he must be congratulated on the manner in which 
he has performed his task. 


Ir would be convenient if the publishers of 
American works—and, indeed, of collections of 
stories, whether American or English—would 
add an explanatory note. Of the three connected 
stories by Mr. G. W. Cable now issued by 
Messrs. Sampson Low & Co. under the title of 
Bonaventure, the first, at all events, has already 
been accessible to English readers ; and although 
the works of the author of ‘Dr. Sevier’ and 
‘Madame Delphine’ deserve to be better known 
even than they are, it is annoying to find old 
matter in what has the appearance of a new 
work. The present volume does not contain 
the best samples of Mr. Cable’s writing ; but he 
has the command of a territory which in his 
skilful hands and with his charm of manner well 
repays cultivation. Not even Mrs. Hodgson 
Burnett understands Louisiana better, or can 
make it more attractive material. 


Tue handsome volume called Parish Patches, 
which comes to us from Arbroath, does great 
credit to author and printer. The author is 
Mr. A. Nicol Simpson, and Mr. Buncle is both 
the printer and the publisher. To speak of the 
outside first, the book is excellently printed, 
and is got up very neatly and in good taste. 
The illustrations by Mr. John 8S. Fraser are 
creditable, though they are not reproduced in 
quite the best modern style of book illustration. 
The frontispiece, in photogravure by Messrs. 
Boussod, Valadon & Co., is good, but the draw- 
ing is not the best design in the book. Of the 
author’s work it is possible to speak most highly. 
He has the true art of observing and noting 
pure nature, and his style, though at times a 
little laboured, is on the whole restrained and 
effective. Possibly Mr. John Burroughs may 
have taught Mr. Simpson something. In any 
case, Mr. Simpson has the merit of recalling the 
American author’s method, and is attractive in 
the same way, by showing that his observation 
and enthusiasm are original and genuine. 


Thomas Chatterton and the Vicar of Temple 
Church, Bristol, by W. G. (Bristol, William 
George’s Sons), will be an acceptable pamphlet to 
Chatterton collectors. It contains a facsimile of 
a hitherto inaccurately printed piece of the poet 
on the Knight Templars’ church of his native 
city, while the letterpress shows that the Rev. 
A. S. Catcott, the vicar of that church, who 
knew the Redcliff schoolboy personally, had no 
hesitation in pronouncing that erratic genius to 
be sufficient for all that had been imputed to 
Rowley—a soundness of judgment in the author 
of ‘A Treatise on the Deluge’ which was itself 
akin to genius at the time when old Rowley 
was believed in, and young Chatterton was dis- 
credited both by,critics and by his own familiar 
friends. 

The Child of Stafferton, by Canon Knox 
Little (Chapman & Hall), is considerably better 
than ‘The Broken Vow,’ but the author has 
still a great deal to learn of the novelist’s 
art. In the first place exception must be taken 
to his preface. The book is put forward as 
“one of those trifles...... the composition of 
which has served to while away some weary 
hours.” Fifty years ago such a statement might 
have been a recommendation, but the reading 
public have learned to require something more 
than trifles, and to demand that an author shall 





give his best, and shall not be ashamed to own 
that he gives it. Perhaps ‘ The Child of Staffer- 
ton’ is the best Canon Knox Little can give at 
present ; but there is much room for improve- 
ment. It cannot be supposed that a novel should 
be written without the primary aim of interest- 
ing the reader in the story or its romantic in- 
cidents, but one of the author’s aims has been 
to enforce the notion that the particular section 


' of the High Church party to which Canon Knox 


Little belongs holds the true religion. From 
the point of view of art every form of religion 
might be inculcated in the same way, and the 
mere statement of that fact condemns the 
method of treatment of a romance which has 
been adopted in ‘ The Child of Stafferton.’ Just 
as the author has not discovered how to deal 
with such matters in such a place, so is he 
unable to use the details of scenery and life 
with which his experience supplies him. His 
Italian studies are brought in too crudely, and 
are wearisome. In mere narrative he has to 
learn that there are many things to be omitted. 
The following bit of description of a railway 
journey in September is a specimen: “ He 
looked across half vacantly, as the train neared 
Slough, at the stately towers of Windsor, from 
the highest of which the royal standard was 
floating languidly before an insufficient wind. 
At Paddington he stepped out of his carriage, 
summoning a porter to gather up his smaller 
things, and fetch his portmanteau from the van, 
and calla hansom.” Such minutiz are absurd, 
and not complete without a statement of the 
reason which had brought the Queen to Windsor 
in September. The chief materials of the plot 
—a ghost, a fire, a shipwreck, a lost proof of 
marriage, a marriage by mistake, the lover being 
supposed dead—are sadly commonplace, but it 
is to be granted that Canon Knox Little has 
put them together in a fairly creditable way. 


A Practical Treatise wpon Modern Machinery 
and Letterpress Printing, by Mr. F. J. F. Wilson 
and Mr. D. Grey (Cassell & Co.), is not, like too 
many books of the kind, written in the interests 
of any particular machine or manufacturer, but 
is a genuine contribution to knowledge. It con- 
tains a history of the gigantic improvements in 
the printing press made since the beginning of 
this century, as well as a practical treatise on 
letterpress printing. 


Tue first number has lately been published at 
Boston and New York of the Journal of Ameri- 
can Folk-lore (Triibner). It does great credit 
to the recently established American Folk- 
lore Society, of which it is the official organ, 
and to its editors, Messrs. Franz Boas, T. F. 
Crane, J. Owen Dorsey, and W. W. Newell. 
Among its many interesting articles may be 
mentioned a sketch of ‘The Field and Work of 
a Journal of American Folk-lore,’ pointing out 
the importance of preserving the fast-vanishing 
remains of the lore of the Indian tribes of North 
America, the negroes in the Southern States of 
the Union, the French Canadians, Mexicans, 
&c.; an admirable essay on ‘The Diffusion of 
Popular Tales,’ by Prof. T. F. Crane, so well 
known by his writings on Italian popular litera- 
ture ; an account of ‘ Voodoo Worship and Child 
Sacrifice in Hayti’” by W. W. Newell; and a 
number of Indian tales, myths, songs, and tradi- 
tions contributed by D. G. Brinton, W. M. 
Beauchamp, F. Boas, and J. O. Dorsey. The 
work may be cordially recommended to all lovers 
of the fascinating subject to which it is devoted. 


We have received catalogues from the follow- 
ing booksellers: Messrs. Bailey, Mr. Baker 
(theological and patristic literature, two cata- 
logues), Mr. Barker (autographs), Mr. Batsford 
(architectural works), Mrs. Bennett (two cata- 
logues), Messrs. Dulau (mathematics), Mr. 
Harvey (chiefly illustrated books and drawings), 
Mr. Higham, Mr. W. Hutt (first editions of 
Dickens, Browning, &c.), Messrs. Jarvis & Son 
(two catalogues), Mr. Jackson, Mr. Jones, 
Messrs. King & Son (peerage claims), Mr. E. 
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Mathews (Australiana chiefly), Mr. G. May, 
Mr. Nutt (Oriental languages), Mr. Spencer, 
Messrs. Sotheran (two catalogues),and Mr. Stibbs. 
We have also on our table catalogues from 
Messrs. Milne of Aberdeen ; Mr. Ball of Barton- 
on-Humber (Lincolnshire literature) ; Mr. Down- 
ing, Mr. Hitchman, Mr. Lowe (two catalogues), 
and Mr. Wilson of Birmingham; Messrs. 
George’s Sons of Bristol (curious) ; Mr. Murray 
of Derby; Mr. Baxendine (Mr. W. Scott's 
successor), Mr. Brown (good catalogue), Mr. 
Clay (interesting), Messrs. Douglas & Foulis, 
Mr. Johnston (some rarities), and Mr. Thin 
{two catalogues, one of remainders) of Edin- 
burgh; Mr. Commin (Orientalia) of Exeter ; 
Mr. Teal of Halifax ; Mr. Simmons of Leaming- 
ton; Mr. Howell, Mr. Potter, and Messrs. 
Young & Son of Liverpool ; and Mr. Blackwell 
of Oxford. Mr. Cohn of Berlin (incunabula) 
and Mr. Neubner of Cologne (touristik) have 
also sent catalogues ; and so has Mr. Woodward 
of New York, U.S. 

Mr. Greorce Repway has purchased the 
library of the late Mr. Walter Moseley, of Build- 
was Park, a freemason and seeker after the philo- 
sopher’s stone. Mr. Moseley amassed a very 
large collection of works relating to alchemy, 
spiritualism, mesmerism, ancient philosophies 
and worships, freemasonry, Oriental mysticism, 
and astrology. He had also a collection of 
manuscripts dealing with the black arts. 


WE have on our table Select Writings of Ralph 
Waldo Emerson, with an Introduction by P. 
Chubb (Scott),—The Stockbroker’s Handbook, by 
E. E. Kennedy (Wilson),—Barker’s Trade and 
Finance Manual (Wilson),—How to Teach Read- 
ing, by J. T. Livesey (Moffatt & Paige),—Ele- 
mentary Chemistry, by W. 8. Furneaux (Long- 
mans), — Moffatt’s Deductions from Euclid 
(Moffatt & Paige),—The First Book of Samuel, 
by the Rev. W. G. Blaikie, D.D. (Hodder & 
Stoughton),—The Rites of the Coptic Church, 
translated from Coptic MSS. by B. T. A. 
Evetts (Nutt), — Britain’s Early Faith, by 
W. H. Anderdon, S.J. (Burns & Oates),—A 
Manual of Church History, by the Rev. A. C. 
Jennings, Vol. II. (Hodder & Stoughton),— 
The Story of the Fsalters from 1549 to 1885, by 
H. A. Glass (Kegan Paul),—Notes on the Church 
Catechism, by the Rev. A. Towsey (Relfe 
Brothers), — Passing Thoughts for Lent and 
Holy Week (Burns & Oates),— The Golden 
Sceptre, arranged by the Author of ‘Bible 
Forget-me-Nots’ (Marcus Ward),— Month of St. 
Joseph, by the Abbé Berlioux (Dublin, Gill),— 
The Mental Characteristics of the Lord Jesus 
Christ, by the Rev. H. N. Bernard (Nisbet),— 
The Four Gospels, by E. Bilton (Paisley, Gard- 
ner),—The Perfect Religion according to the Rule 
of St. Augustine, by Father Francis Weniger 
gg Gill),—Loulou, by Louis de Gramont 
Paris, Mourlon),—and Die Méitresse, by K. G. 
Lessing (Heilbronn, Henninger). 





LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 
ENGLISH. 


Theology. 
Bell’s (A. J.) Whence Comes Man? from Nature or from 
God ? 8vo. 12/ cl. 
Pfleiderer’s (Dr. O.) Philosophy of Religion on the Basis of 
its History, trans, by A. Menzies, Vol. 3, 8vo. 10/6 cl. 
Poetry, 
Deland's (M.) The Old Garden, and other Verses, cr. 8vo. 5/ 
Kipling’s (R.) Departmental Ditties, and other Verses, 4/6 cl. 
History and Biography. 
Barker (Right Rev. F., Bishop of Sydney), Episcopate of, a 
Memoir, edited by W. M. Cowper, 8vo. 7/6 cl. 

Church’s (Dean) Collected Works: Bacon, cr. 8vo. 5/ cl. 

De Witt’s (Madame) The Heroines of Haarlem, translated 
by H. E. Burch, cr. 8vo. 3/6 cl. 
Federalist (The), a Commentary on the Constitution of the 
United States, edited by H. C. Lodge, 8vo. 10/6 Rox. 
Fitzgerald’s (P.) Chronicles of Bow Street Police Office, 
2 vols. 8vo. 21/ cl. 

Flinn’s (Dr. E.) Ireland, its Health Resorts and Watering- 
Places, 8vo. 5/ cl. 

Forster (Right Hon. W. E.), Life of, by T. W. Reid, 2 vols. 
8vo. 32/ el. 

Fullerton (Lady G.), Life of, from the French of Mrs. A. 
Craven by H. J. Coleridge, cr. 8vo. 7/6 cl. 

Groves’s (J. P.) The 66th Berkshire Regiment, cr. 8vo. 2/6 cl. 

Story of the Nations: Turkey, by 8S. L. Poole, assisted by 

. J. W. Gibb and A. Gilman, cr. 8vo, 5/ cl. 





Twelve English Statesmen: Henry IL., by A. 8. Green, 2/6 cl. 
Woolmer-Williams’s (Capt.) Incidents in the History of the 

Honourable Artillery Company, 8vo. 10/6 cl. 

Geography and Travel. 
Froude’s (J. A.) The English in the West Indies, cr. 8vo. 2/ 
Reveley’s (Major-General R. C. W.) Orient and Occident, 8/6 
Wallace’s (R.) India in 1887, 8vo, 21/ cl. 
Philolcgy. 
Salmon’s (D.) School Grammar, cr. 8vo. 3/6 cl. 
Science. 

Blaine’s (R. G.) Numerical Examples in Practical Mechanics, 

12mo. 2/6 cl. 
Freeman’s (H. W.) Thermal Baths of Bath, cr. 8vo. 5/ cl. 
Pocock’s (J.) Model Engine-Making in Theory and Practice, 

cr. 8vo. 2/6 cl. 
Strachey’s (Lieut.-General R.) Lectures on Geography, 4/6 


General Literature. 

Crawford’s (M.) With the Immortals, 2 vols. 8vo. 21/ cl. 

Drake and the Dons, or Stirring Tales of Armada Times, 
edited and arranged by R. Lovett, cr. 8vo. 3/6 cl. 

Gentleman’s Magazine Library, Vol. 8: Literary Curiosities 
and Notes, edited by A. B. G., 8vo. 7/é6cl. 

Grindrod’s (C. F.) Shadow of the Raggedstone, cr. 8vo. 6/ el. 

Henslowe’s (J. R.) Duke’s Winton, a Chronicle of Sedg- 
moor, cr. 8vo. 2/6 cl. 

James’s (H.) The Madonna of the Future; Roderick 
Hudson ; Daisy Miller, cr. 8vo. 2/ each, bds. 

Molesworth’s (Mrs.) The Third Miss St. Quentin, cr, 8vo. 6/ 

Norris’s (W. E.) Major and Minor, cr. 8vo. 6/ cl. 

Seamen’s (O.) With Double Pipe, royal 16mo. 3/6 cl. 

Thoth, a Romance, cr. 8vo. 4/6 cl. 

Verney’s (Lady) How the Peasant Owner lives in Parts of 
France, Germany, &c., cr. 8vo. 3/6 cl. 

Wiseman’s (Cardinal) Essays on Various Subjects, 8vo. 12/cl. 


FOREIGN, 
Theology. 
Bautz (J.): Grundziige der Katholischen Dogmatik, Part 1, 


3m. 
Binig (D.): Petrus, Tractatus de 8S. Eucharistiae Mysterio, 
2m. 


Philosophy. 
Avenarius (R.): Kritik der Reinen Erfahrung, Vol. 1, 6m. 
Biography. 
Lefranc (A.): La Jeunesse de Calvin, 6fr. 
Travel, 
Baumgartner (H.): Les Dangers des Ascensions, lfr, 50. 
Bibliography. 
Heinemann (0. v.): Die Handschriften der Bibliothek zu 
Wolfenbiittel, Part 1, 15m. 
Keuffer (M.): Verzeichniss der Handschriften der Stadt- 
bibliothek zu Trier, 3m. 
Philology. 
Commentaria in Aristotelem Graeca, Vul. 17, 19m. 
Ephemeris Epigraphica, Vol. 7, &m. 
Fleischer (H. L.): Kleinere Schriften, Vol. 2, 20m. 
Gabelentz(G. v. der): Beitriige zur Chinesischen Grammatik, 


4m. 
Hosius (C.): Apparatus Criticus ad Juvenalem, 3m. 
General Literature, 
Cherbuliez (V.): La Vocation du Comte Ghislain, 3fr, 50. 
Daudet (A.): L’Immortel, 3fr. 50. 
Duruy (G.): Victoire d’Ame, 3fr. 50, 
Maizeroy (R.): La Grande Bleue, 3fr. 50. 








MR. W. H. OVERALL, F.S.A. 


Tue Corporation have lost a valuable servant 
by the death of their librarian, Mr. W. H. 
Overall. It is more than eighteen months since 
he was seized with a painful illness, which only 
his naturally strong constitution enabled him to 
overcome, and to resume his duties at the Guild- 
hall, although but a shadow of his former self. 
A more recent attack of an internal complaint 
was alleviated by an operation, which, although 
in itself successful, left the patient too weak to 
struggle with other complications which super- 
vened. He had been in the service of the 
Corporation since 1847, and had won his posi- 
tion by sheer hard work and tact in dealing 
with those around him. Among other literary 
efforts of his may be mentioned a monograph 
upon Agas’s map, a facsimile of which was pro- 
duced in 1874 from the original map preserved 
in the Guildhall Library. A few years later he 
was associated with his cousin, Mr. H. C. 
Overall, of the Town Clerk’s Office, in the pro- 
duction of an analytical index to a series of 
records known as ‘‘ Remembrancia,” being copies 
of correspondence maintained between the Cor- 
poration and high officers of state upon every 
kind of subject affecting the City between 1579 
and 1664. This work was most carefully edited, 
and possesses biographical and other notes of 
no little value to the student of that period. If 
the late librarian had not the ripe scholarship 
of Mr. Alchin, his predecessor, to whom the 
Corporation owe so much for the valuable in- 
dexes which he made to many of their records, 
it was less his fault than his misfortune, and 
whatever might have been wanting in this 








respect was amply supplied by an earnestneg 
and indomitable perseverance in his work which 
will scarcely be equalled by any successor. 








THE DOMESDAY BOOK IN THE REIGN OF 
EDWARD III. 

In ‘Domesday Studies,’ vol. i. pp. 4-6, Mr, 
Stuart Moore labours to show “that from the 
thirteenth century downwards there was not any 
existing knowledge of what Domesday Book 
meant.” He writes: ‘‘ In the reigns of Edward 
I. and Edward II. it is referred to by the Court 
of Queen’s Bench as Domesdei and Domesday, 
but by the time of Edward III. it seems clear 
that the meaning at any rate of part of the great 
Record was not even understood by the judges.” 
He then quotes from ‘‘Kelham, ‘ Domesday 
Book Illustrated,’ p. 245,” the case of “the lands 
of Roger de Huntingfeld ” “in 12 Edward II,” 
and the tenure under which they were held, and 
how the judges made return that ‘‘as to the 
words contained in the said Book of Domesday, 
they set forth that they are not able to make 
a declaration or interpretation of them unless 
just as the words sounded.” And Mr. Moore 
infers ‘‘ we must not look therefore for any but 
the slightest aid from the records of later cen- 
turies to enable us to understand the difficulties 
presented by the text of the great Record.” 

I am convinced that the case of Roger de 
Huntingfeld is wrongly used in this argument 
and the interpretation of the judges’ words is 
entirely erroneous. Kelham, p. 234, ed. 1788, 
derives his matter from Madox, ‘ Baronia 
Anglica, pp. 169-75, and condenses it. It is 
better to use Madox, who gives the whole Latin 
text. The question was on what tenure certain 
lands were held from the king, who had made 
a claim that they were held ‘‘in capite ut de 
corona.” The reference was “‘R. de Huntyng- 
feld tenuit in Bokesworth quartam partem feodi 
unius militis de nobis in capite,” ‘‘de Rege in 
capite” ; ‘‘ et in libro qui dicitur Domesday...... 
annotatur sic, Bokesworth, tenet Picot tres 
hidas et dimidium super servicio quod debetur 
de dicto manerio de Bokesworth.” The king 
desires “certiorari si terre...... que de nobis 
tenentur et que sub titulo Baroniz Picoti...... 
in dictis libris scribuntur......teneantur de nobis 
ut de corona, an ut de Baronia vel Honore, et 
qualiter dicta verba, que sic in eodem libro de 
Domesday reperiuntur interpretanda et intelli- 
genda......et si dictee tres hidee et dimidium ad 
servitium de dicto manerio de Bokesworth de- 
bitum se extendant necne.” The judges were 
to look at the books, 7. ¢., Domesday, a book 
“de feodis,” and ‘‘ alia memoranda Scaccarii,” 
and might look at other documents. They make 
answer quoting what they found in the books: 
from Domesday, “in Bokesworde tenet Picot 
de Roberto iii. hidas et dimidium...... Has terras 
tenet Picot Vicecomes de Roberto Gernon in 
maritagio foeminze suze” ; and from ‘‘ dicto libro 
feodorum,” under the “title” Baronia Pycoti, 
that ‘‘ R. de Huntyngfeld holds in Bokesworth 
quartam partem feodi unius militis in capite de 
Domino Rege” ; but “ nulla facta mentione de 
aliquo tenente, de illa Baronia Pycoti.” They 
find elsewhere in the same book that “ by those 
words ‘de Rege in capite,’ without any mention 
of the words ‘de Corona,’ many tenants are 
entered who do hold ‘de Rege ut de Corona,’ 
and that a distinction and separation is made 
in several places between those who hold ‘de 
Rege ut de honoribus’ and those who hold 
‘de Rege in capite.’” They find “in aliis 
memorandis preedictis...... Rex cepit homagium 
Rogeri de Huntingfeld [he had married the 
daughter and heiress of William de Hobrugg] 
de terris quas preedictus Willelmus tenuit de 
Rege in capite.” These other documents, there- 
fore, favour the king’s claim that the tenure of 
the lands is ‘‘in capite ut de corona.” They 
make return “nescimus super dictis verbis in 
dicto de Domesday contentis declarationem seu 
interpretationem facere, nisi quatenus verba inde 
sonant”; but having regard to the other books 
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and entries they think the king should not 
withdraw his claim unless further evidence is 
prought that the lands are not held “ de corona.” 
That is, the evidence of all the other books is 
for the king’s claim that the lands were held 
“in capite ut de corona,” and Domesday says 
nothing definite one way or the other, but the 
words of the entry ‘‘ have a general tendency 
that way.” To say that the judges could not 
explain the words which they quote from Domes- 
day “ unless just as the words sounded” is really 
absurd and has no meaning at all; but as the 
only word in Domesday bearing on the ques- 
tion is “tenet,” they cannot make a de- 
caration of the precise tenure. The entry, 
however, does not contradict the other books, 
hence they are willing to go so far as to 
say that its evidence tends in that direc- 
tion. Now “to tend” is the usual meaning of 
“gonare ” at the time, with or without a preposi- 
tion “Sad” or “in” to express “direction.” 
Thus, ‘‘et ad idem sonat tota scriptura,” “et 
hoc sonat theos in uno sensu,” *‘ ymmo sonaret 
ad emendationem ecclesie,” all from Wiclif ; 
while Chaucer and Wiclif use the English 
“soune” in the same way commonly: “ iapis 
that sounen not to charity”; ‘‘ that souneth to 
worship of God”; ‘‘if they sounen worship or 
winning of prelates.” In point of fact, the whole 
case of Roger de Huntingfeld rightly interpreted 
implies that it was an ordinary matter to refer 
the judges to Domesday Book in the reign of 
Edward III., and to have them give a ruling as 
to its meaning, and not the contrary. 
O. W. Taxcock. 








BOROUGH ENGLISH IN GENESIS. 


UnveEr the above heading in the Atheneum 
(No. 3166), Mr. Joseph Jacobs propounds a 
theory that property descended to the youngest 
child “‘among the early Hebrews when the 
traditions about the patriarchs were formed.” 
I have no preconceived opinion either against or 
in favour of this view, but I protest, in the name 
of sincerity and just criticism, against any theory 
being put forward on the strength of incorrect 
statements and unwarrantable inferences, Mr. 
Jacobs writes thus :—‘‘ Abraham must have 
been younger than Haran, since he is every- 
where regarded as contemporary with Lot.” 

The presumption from the words of the Scrip- 
ture narrative is that Abraham was the eldest 
son, for his name comes first in order: “ Terah 
begat Abram, Nahor, and Haran; and Haran 
begat Lot” (Gen. xi. 27). Haran died be- 
fore his father (xi. 28); after Haran’s death 
Abraham, then seventy-five years old, took 
Sarai, his wife, and Lot, his brother’s son, and all 
their substance, &c., and they went forth to go 
into the land of Canaan (xii. 4, 5). The reason- 
able conclusion from the words “ took...... Lot, 
his brother’s son,” is that Lot was at that time 
a child or youth under the guardianship of 
Abraham, and that Abraham was not his ‘‘ con- 
temporary” in the sense in which Mr. Jacobs 
uses the word. 

Mr. Jacobs: ‘‘ Joseph is the type of the 
youngest son, while Judah is the youngest son 
of the first batch of Leah’s children.” 

As a matter of fact, Joseph was not the 
poangeet son of Jacob, nor the youngest son of 
is mother Rachel. - The assertion that he is 
the ‘‘ type of the youngest son” is gratuitous, 
and, I venture to think, unmeaning. Judah 
was fourth son of Jacob, and also fourth son of 
his mother Leah ; the former had eight, the 
latter two, sons born after Judah. Mr. Jacobs 
may call Leah’s first four sons a ‘ batch” if he 
likes ; but the descent for which he contends is 
descent to the youngest of a family, not to the 
youngest of a ‘‘ batch.” 

Mr. Jacobs: “The position of Jacob, the epony- 
mous father of the race, is especially significant. 
He is, so to speak, a youngest son raised to the 
seventh power. For he is, on the one hand, the 
son of Isaac, the youngest son of Abraham, 








Terah’s youngest son, and, on the other hand, of 
Rebekah, the youngest child of Bethuel, the 
youngest son of Nahor.” 

So far from being Abraham’s youngest son, 
Isaac was the second son out of eight (Ishmael 
being included) ; for Abraham married Keturah 
after Sarah’s death, and had six sons born, who 
thus were necessarily younger than Isaac (xxv. 
1,2; as to Sarah’s death, xxiii, xxiv.). Abra- 
ham’s age, as compared with that of Haran, 
has already been dealt with, but there would be 
no justification for the words ‘‘ Terah’s youngest 
son,” even if Mr. Jacobs’s views as to Haran 
were proved to be correct. Rebekah is men- 
tioned in the Scripture as daughter of Bethuel 
and sister of Laban (xxii. 23; xxiv. 15, 29), but 
Ido not know of any text in which it is stated 
that Rebekah was younger than Laban, and Mr. 
Jacobs does not refer to any such text. Bethuel 
was presumably the youngest son of Nahor, for 
he is mentioned last in the list of Nahor’s sons 
(xxii. 20-23) ; but if the presumption from order 
of enumeration is admitted in his case it must 
be admitted equally in that of Abraham. Why, 
then, does Mr. Jacobs magnify it into a cer- 
tainty in one case and utterly ignore it in the 
other ? Acmaric Rumsey. 








SALES. 

Messrs. SotrHesy, W1LKinson & HopcE con- 
cluded the sale of the first portion of the Turner 
Library last Saturday. The following are some 
of the higher prices realized in the last days: 
Louvet de Couvray, Amours du Chevalier de 
Faublas, with the original drawings by Colin 
for the engravings, 1821, 37/. Eschenbach, 
Heldengedicht ver Tyturell, 1477, 341. Milton’s 
Poems, first collective edition, 1645, 401. 
Moliére, GAuvres, avec sa Vie, 1835-36, 271. 
Morris (W.), Poems, fifteen volumes, 1868-77, 
321. 10s, Officium B.M.V., manuscript on 
vellum, illuminated, of the fifteenth century, 
26/1. Martialis Epigrammata, Xenia, et Apo- 
phoreta, illuminated, Italian manuscript on 
vellum of the fifteenth century, 81/. Milton, 
Paradise Lost, first edition (slightly injured), 
1667, 337. 10s. Ciento Novelle Antike, first 
edition, 251. 10s. Officia Sororum Ordinis Beati 
Augustini, manuscript on vellum done in the 
fifteenth century, and inserted in an earlier 
metal Byzantine binding, 100/. Batman uppon 
Bartholome, his Booke de _ Proprietatibus 
Rerum, 1582, 351. Gongora I. Argote, Obras, 
manuscript of the seventeenth century, 36. 
Novella Novamente Retrovato d’uno Inna- 
moramento in Verona, 1535, 371. Racine, 
(Euvres, 2 vols., 1697, 291. Perez de Guzman, 
Las Sietecientas, 1516, 30). G. Pettie, Petite 
Pallace of Pettie, his pleasure, 44]. Poggii 
Facetiz, fixst edition, 1470, 37/. Gratiani De- 
cretum, printed on vellum, 1479, 371. Hiero- 
nymi Epistole, printed on vellum, 1470, 351. 
Rogers, Italy and Poems, 1830-34, beautifully 
bound by F. Bedford, 611. Sepulveda, Re- 
copilacion de Romances Viejos, 1563, 261. 
Shakspeare, Poems, 1640, first edition (very 
slightly injured), 1061. Johnson, Dictionary, 
2 vols., 1755, bound by Derome, 70l. Litta, 
Famiglie Celebri Italiane, 1819-73, 401. Swift, 
Gulliver’s Travels, first edition, large paper, 
1726, 271. 10s. Terentius, printed on vellum, 
1517, 281. Thackeray, Vanity Fair, in numbers, 
first edition, 1847-48, 23]. 5s. Macrobius de 
Somno Scipionis -et de Saturnalibus, 1501, 
Grolier’s copy, 84/. Masuccio Salernitano, El 
Novellino, 1492, 371. Poliphili Hypnerotoma- 
chia, 1499, 137/. Voltaire, Giuvres, 75 vols., 
1785-1802, 741. Walpole, Anecdotes of Paint- 
ing, 5 vols., 1828, 31/. 10s. Walton and Cotton’s 
Angler, by Sir N. H. Nicolas, 1836, 301. 10s. 
Turbervile, Booke of Faulconrie, 1575, 281. 
Roberts, Holy Land, 1842-46, 311. Shaw, Illu- 
minated Ornaments, printed on vellum, 401. 
Themistii Opera Omnia, 1534, in Diane de 
Poictiers binding, restored by Bedford, 861. 
Vegece du Fait de Guerre et de Chevalerie, 1536, 
beautifully bound by Clovis Eve, 87/. Tewr- 








dannckh, a fine and uncoloured copy, Nurem- 
berg, 1517, 250. The sale realized 13,3701. 13s. 
The prices throughout this, the most important 
book sale of the season, were well sustained, and 
in two instances, viz., Shakspeare’s Poems, 1640, 
and Tewrdannckh, they exceeded all sums 
hitherto realized by these books in England. The 
next and final portion will probably be sold in 
December. 

- The Hardwicke Library was sold by Messrs. 
Christie, Manson & Woods on Friday, the 29th 
of June. Some high prices were paid for the 
most interesting lots. Twelve tracts relating to 
America, one of which was Las Casas, ‘The 
Spanish Colonie, or Chronicle of the Acts and 
Gestes of the Spaniardes in the West Indies,’ 
1583, and the others dated from 1602 to 1657, 
fetched 555]. Another collection of nine tracts, 
with Harcourt’s ‘ Voyage to Guinea,’ 1613, and 
Keymis’s ‘ Relation of the Second Voyage to 
Guiana,’ 1596, 66/. Eliot’s Indian Bible, Cam- 
bridge, Mass., 1661-63, the title in English, 
and the rare dedication to Charles II., 5801. 
Sieur de Champlain, Voyage de la Nouvelle 
France Occidentale, with the rare map, Paris, 
1632, 431. Coryat, Crudities, 1611, 531. Dia- 
logues of Creatures moralyzed applyably and 
edificatyfly to every mery and jocunde Mater, 
221. J. Rastell, The Pastyme of People; the 
Cronycles of dyuers Realmys, and most specyally 
of Englond, &c., wanting two leaves, 791. Cax- 
ton, Game and Play of Chesse (1475-6 ?), 2601. ; 
The Myrrour of the Worlde, first edition, eighty- 
one leaves (wants the first eight and eleven other 
leaves, and part of one), 1481, and bound with 
it De Amicitia, translated by the ‘‘ Erle of Wur- 
cestre”’ (only sixteen leaves, two imperfect, and a 
fragment of De Senectute), W. Caxton, 1481, 
601. Virgilii Opera, Elzevir, 1636, Dryden’s 
copy, with his autograph, 13l. 2s. 6d. Smith, 
Generall Historie of Virginia, with all the maps, 


1632, 301. Saxton, Maps of England and 
Wales, 1579, 591. Ptolomzei Cosmographia, 
1462 (?), 301. T. Nash, Have with you to Saf- 


fron Walden, 1596; Apologie of Pierce Penni- 
lesse, 1592; Wits, Fits, and Fancies, 1614, in 
one volume, 23l. Virgil, by Gawin Douglas, 
first edition, black letter, 1553, 511. Adsop, 1493, 
571. Scotland, four tracts in black letter, six- 
teenth century, in one volume, 52/. Total of 
the 220 lots, 3,2421. 16s. 








THE LIFE OF OLIVER CROMWELL. 


In Appendix A, p. 34, of Mr. Frederic Harri- 
son’s ‘ Life of Cromwell,’ I find a record of the 
persons in whose veins the blood of Cromwell 
still flows. This note contains several errors. 
Amongst others I notice Sir W. Payne Gallwey 
is given as one of the descendants of Cromwell, 
and as now living. This baronet died some 
years ago, and was not a descendant of the 
Protector, though the present owner of the 
title is through his mother, who was a daughter 
of Sir Robert Frankland-Russell. The Frank- 
lands and the Fauconbergs being near neigh- 
bours intermarried, and it is through these 
families and the Russells that most of the names 
given by Mr. Harrison claim their descent from 
Cromwell. The Russells and the Franklands, 
being directly descended from Cromwell’s 
daughters, were kinsmen, and Chequers Court 
(not Checkers as stated by Mr. Harrison), with 
all its historical collection of Cromwell relics, 
was left to Sir Robert Frankland by Mr. Russell, 
the former adding the latter’s name to his own 
on inheriting the house and estate of Chequers. 
The children of Mrs. Neville Grenville, of But- 
leigh Court, are also descended from Cromwell, 
as their mother was a daughter of Sir Robert 
Frankland-Russell. 

Perhaps the most interesting memento of 
Cromwell now in existence is the plaster cast 
taken from his face after death, and at present 
in the long library at Chequers Court. In the 
same house may be seen the well-known portrait 
of Oliver as a child of some six years old, 
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which portrait I remember Carlyle being so struck 
with, as it has even at that age much of the 
determination and thoughtfulness of expression 
8o noticeable in the Protector’s face in after life. 

I may add the supposed remains of Cromwell 
were not built into a wall at Newburgh Priory 
by Lady Fauconberg; they were put into a large 
stone coffin in a small chamber, and the coftin 
is still in its original position at Newburgh. I 
might give you many corrections and items 
regarding the family and personal history of 
Cromwell incorrectly alluded to by Mr. Harrison 
if I had leisure to do so. 

A DESCENDANT OF CROMWELL. 








Riterarp Ghosstp. 


Mr. Ewatp, of the Record Office, has 
been appointed to calendar the State Papers 
of William and Mary for the series pub- 
lished by the Master of the Rolls. The 
greater portion of this collection has never 
yet reached the light, and contains much 
matter which shows how keen was the 
personal supervision exercised by the De- 
liverer not only over the foreign affairs, 
to which his direction is generally thought 
to have been limited, but over all the 
domestic details of government which came 
before the Council. The contents of the 
letter books and petition books now to be 
ealendared will go far to prove that Wil- 
liam was his Home as well as his Foreign 
Secretary. Among the State Papers of this 

eriod possessing a special interest for the 

istorian will be found the official letters of 
Lords Shrewsbury and Nottingham when 
Secretaries of State, the despatches of 
Viscount Sydney during his tenure of office 
as Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, the des- 
patches of the Duke de Schomberg and 
the Earl of Marlborough, the correspond- 
ence of Sir Joseph Williamson as to the 
proceedings of the Treaty of Ryswick, the 
applications of the Admiralty and of the 
Secretary at War, and the ample memoranda, 
kept by the clerks of the Council, touching 
the current business at Whitehall. The 
work will consist of several volumes, as it is 
to contain all matter relating to the reign 
preserved in the Record Office. 


Srepn1ax has almost completed a novel— 
his first—which is to be called ‘The Enthu- 
siasts.’ The book, which opens at Geneva, 
is, of course, a study of revolutionary cha- 
racter, and a picture of revolutionary incident 
and adventure. 


Tue names of Mr. Alfred Austin and Mr. 
James Russell Lowell are to be added to 
those already mentioned as having joined 
the Pope Commemoration Committee. The 
Queen has consented to lend to the proposed 
joan museum three portraits of Pope in 
pencil, formerly belonging to Horace Wal- 
= and now in the Royal Library at 

indsor. Among other interesting objects 
to be exhibited isa cast from the skull of 
Pope, which has never been shown since it 
was taken thirty or forty years ago. 


Mr. Fercus Hume, the author of the 
sensational novelette ‘The Mystery of a 
Hansom Cab,’ has just finished a new 
story called ‘Madame Midas.’ The romance 
is not wholly imaginary, as the heroine is 
said to be drawn after a well-known mine- 
owner in Victoria—known, moreover, by 
the name which gives the title to Mr. 
Hume’s new book. That sensationalism is 





by no means played out is evident from 
the fact that about 300,000 copies of the 
‘ Mystery of a Hansom Cab’ have been sold 
in Great Britain alone. The author, in 
collaboration with Mr. Philip Beck, has 
dramatized ‘ Madame Midas’ for production 
in advance for copyright purposes. 

Tue forthcoming number of the English 
Historical Review will contain articles by Mr. 
F. W. Maitland on ‘The Suitors of the 
County Court,’ by Mr. H. E. Malden on 
‘The West-Saxon Conquest of Surrey,’ by 
Mr. W. H. Hudson on ‘Hrotsvitha of 
Gandersheim,’ by Mr. T. W. Cameron on 
‘The Early Life of Thomas Wolsey,’ and 
by Mr. J. B. Perkins on ‘ The Great Condé.’ 


Tue Cambridge University Press has in 
preparation a volume of Prof. Laurie’s on 
‘The Training of the Teacher,’ which it is 
hoped will be published in the course of the 
ensuing autumn. 

TueE issue of the prospectus of his book 
‘Kensington: Picturesque and Historical’ 
has, we learn, brought Mr. Loftie much in- 
teresting matter from various sources, and he 
is consequently preparing additional illus- 
trations. 


Tue executive of the National Association 


of Journalists meet to-day (Saturday) at | 
the Guildhall, Derby, by invitation of the | 


mayor. Mr. H.G. Reid, the president for 
the current year, will be in the chair; and 
the principal business will be to consider the 
scheme prepared, by order of the last annual 
conference, for conversion of the Association 
into an incorporated institute. Amongst 
those who have joined since the last con- 
ference are Mrs. Crawford (Daily News) of 
Paris, Mr. E. R. Russell (Liverpool Post), 
Mr. J. Willox (Liverpool Courier), and Mr. 
J.M. Maclean, M.P. ( Western Mail, Cardiff). 
Under the new rule adopted this year a 
number of lady journalists have become 
members of the Association. 


Tue story of ‘The Son of a Star,’ Dr. 
B. W. Richardson’s novel, is through the 
press, but owing to the lateness of the season 
the publishers, Messrs. Longman & Oo., 
have thought it advisable to defer its publi- 
cation until the early autumn season. 


GenERAL SHoweErs is going to reprint, 
through Mr. Ridgway, his article in the 
Westminster Review for March entitled 
‘Nationality not Separation,’ adding an 
introductory chapter. 


Two new novels will be published this 
month by Messrs. Ward & Downey, each 
in two volumes, ‘A Leal Lass,’ by Richard 
Ashe King, and ‘A Recoiling Vengeance,’ 
by Frank Barrett. 


Tue second volume of the new edition of 
‘Chambers’s Encyclopeedia,’ which is nearly 
ready, will contain the following important 
articles: Bechuanaland, by Sir C. Warren ; 
Beethoven, by Sir George Grove; Berkeley, 
by Prof. A. Campbell Fraser; Bible, by 
Prof. A. B. Davidson; Bimetallism, by Prof. 
J.S. Nicholson ; Bismarck, by Mr. C. Lowe; 
William Blake, by Mr. J. M. Gray; Blind, 
by Principal F. J. Campbell; Boiler, by 
Prof. A. B. W. Kennedy; Borgia, by M. 
C. Yriarte; George Borrow, by Mr. F. H. 
Groome ; Breviary, by the Marquis of Bute; 
Bristol, by the Rev. W. Hunt; Broads of 
Norfolk, by Mr. Walter Rye; Brochs and 
Bronze Age, by Dr. Joseph Anderson; 





| Bunyan, by the Rev. John Brown, of 


Bedford; Burma, by Sir Charles Bernard; 
Robert Burns, by Mr. Andrew Lang, 
Samuel Butler, by Mr. A. H. Bullen: 
Byron, by Mr. George Saintsbury ; O, by 
Canon Taylor; Cairo, by Mr. 8. Lane-Poole; 
Calculating Machines, by Major-General 
Babbage; Canal, by Prof. Vernon Harcourt; 
Canoe, by Mr. John MacGregor and Mr, 
T. H. Holding ; Canonization, by Mr. T. G. 
Law; Canon Law, by Dr. Littledale ; Cape 
Colony, by the Rev. John Mackenzie; Car. 
boniferous System, and other geological 
articles, by Prof. James Geikie; Cards, by 
Mr. Henry Jones (‘‘Cavendish”’); Cari- 
cature, by Mr. H. B. Wheatley; and Caspian 
Sea, by Prince Kropotkin. 


Tue New Spalding Club will shortly issue 
to members the ‘ Diary’ of the Scots College 
at Douai, to be edited by the Rev. William 
Forbes-Leith, 8.J.; and the ‘Register’ of 
the Scots College at Rome, to be edited by 
the Very Rev. Monsignor Campbell, Rector 
of the College. 

Mr. SrecHert writes :— 

‘*In reply to the inquiry of your correspon- 
dent, I beg to state that the May and June 
number of the North American Review was sup- 
plied through my agency as advertised in the 
Atheneum, No. 3161. All my copies have now 
been sold, but I shall be glad to receive further 
orders for the same, which shall have my prompt 
attention.” 

Mz. Reeve, a wealthy gentleman residing 
in Berkshire, has decided to invest the sum 
of 1,000/., the interest of which is to be 
devoted to rewarding essays regarding the 
tenets of the extreme Radical party. The 
first prize—one of 25/.—is to be given for 
the best original essay on universal adult 
suffrage, and the arrangements in con- 
nexion with this competition have been left 
by the founder under the control of the 
Eleusis Club. 


THe annual general meeting of the 
English Goethe Society was held on Thurs- 
day, June 28th, when the incoming presi- 
dent, Prof. Dowden, delivered an address 
on ‘Goethe in Italy’ to a large audience. 
The secretary, Mr. Coupland, reported 
briefly on the work done by the Society 
and on the steady progress it had made. 
He urged the enrolment of fresh members 
with a view to giving adequate stage per- 
formances of Goethe’s masterpieces. 

TueE forthcoming number of the Universal 
Review will contain an article on ‘The 
Reward of Journalism,’ by Mr. Sala. 


Ar the last meeting of the Historical Society 
of French Switzerland, the president, M. 
Favey, gave an account of documents which 
prove, as he contends, that Bonnivard, 
‘‘the Prisoner of Chillon,’’ was no innocent 
martyr, but rather a wild ranter and railer ; 
‘“‘in fact,” said M. Favey, ‘he was the 
Rochefort of his day.” 


Tue chief Parliamentary Papers of the 
week are Education, Scotland, Third Report 
of Committee, with Evidence (2s. 1d.) ; Army 
Estimates Committee, Second Report and 
Evidence (3s. 6d.); Navy Estimates Com- 
mittee, Second Report and Evidence (2s.) ; 
Metropolitan Board of Works, Accounts, 
1887 (2d.); and Consular Reports—United 
States, Trade of New York, 1887 (2d.); 
South America, Agriculture of Pernambuco 
(1d.) ; Korea, Trade for 1887 (1d.). 
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SCIENCE 


_—s 


JHE MARINE BIOLOGICAL LABORATORY AT 
PLYMOUTH. 


Ir must have been with feelings of pride and 
satisfaction that those who have been most 
instrumental in bringing about the erection of 
the new laboratory at Plymouth inspected last 
Saturday the completed work for which they 
have been responsible. The judgment of the 
yisitors in general was no less one of complete 
satisfaction. The building is an excellent, un- 
pretentious structure, of good architectural 
design, and an ornament rather than an eyesore 
to the beautiful bay on whose eastern shore it 
is built. The main laboratory, which faces 
north and south, has seven windows on either 
side ; on the northern seven capacious and suit- 
ably furnished compartments, which would be 
called stalls in a stable, are already provided, 
and there is no doubt that the corresponding 
seven windows with a southern aspect must be 
soon furnished with tables. The chemical labo- 
ratory is already stocked, and the physiological 
laboratory will soon be in order. On the second 
floor the chief room is the library. Here a use- 
ful nucleus of working books has been brought 
together, but it is too small for the needs of the 
workers. Zoological works are for the most part 
very expensive. It isto be hoped that as regards 
future purchases members of the Association 
and others will not, as did one on Saturday, re- 
mark of one of the most costly books, “ Oh, I 
could have given you that.” But they can only 
avoid that by sending books at once. A catalogue 
of the present contents of the library will be 
printed in the forthcoming number of the 
Journal of the Association. 

The tanks on the ground floor vary in size, 
and the rockwork within them is most effectively 
arranged; though by no means completely 
stocked, they contained quite enough interesting 
forms last Saturday. A lobster and a Palinurus 
are both ‘fin berry,” and the squid and the oc- 
topus have both deposited eggs. In the work of 
getting living specimens and for dredging effec- 
tively it is most important that the Association 
should have a steam-launch of its own, and it is 
to be hoped that other members will imitate the 
generous action of one prominent person, who, 
having already offered a sufficiently generous 
contribution, exhibited his pleasure and satis- 
faction at what he saw last Saturday by imme- 
diately promising to double it. In the regrettable 
absence of Prof. Huxleyand of Prof. Moseley, the 
laboratory was opened at eleven o’clock by Prof. 
Flower, C.B., who in a characteristic speech 
recounted the early history of the undertaking. 
At the déjeuner which followed, under the chair- 
manship of the Prime Warden of the Fish- 
mongers’ Company, the toast of the Association 
was proposed by Lord Morley in a well-con- 
sidered speech, in which the scientific aspect of 
the Association and the necessity for attacking 
the problems of the sea by scientific methods were 
insisted on in a manner which excited the hope 
that so enlightened a statesman may again be 
able to take part in the government of this 
country. Prof. Lankester, who responded, was 
very well received. 

All sorts and conditions of men are lamenting 
that the times are out of joint, and it was a 
pleasure, therefore, to find that the marine 
biologists of this country were last Saturday in 
the highest spirits and hopes. The ofticials of 
the town of Plymouth showed the Association 
all proper honour, and perhaps impressed the 
men of science not a little with their chains and 
mace. Many individual members of the Associa- 
tion were entertained by the residents in a most 
hospitable fashion. 

To this satisfactory account a special para- 
graph must be appended. Mr. Robert Bayly, 
who, with his father, has already contributed 
most handsomely to the funds of the Association, 


has made a donation of 500/., which he desires 





to be expended in a scientific investigation into 
the possibilities of providing artificial bait. The 
want of bait was severely felt last winter by 
some of the Plymouth fishermen. 





ASTRONOMICAL NOTES. 


Mr. W. R. Brooxs, who has made so many 
cometary discoveries at the Red House Obser- 
vatory, Phelps, New York, has removed to 
Geneva, in the same state, about eight miles 
from Phelps. He is now located in the Smith 
Observatory at Geneva, where Mr. William 
Smith, a resident of that town, has provided 
him with a fine residence and an observatory 
delightfully situated and fully equipped for 
astronomical work. 

The instruments of the Dearborn Observatory, 
Chicago, have been dismounted, and a new 
building is in course of erection at Evanston, 
about sixteen miles to the north of the old site 
and twelve miles from Chicago. The new obser- 
vatory will be located about 300 feet from the 
shore of Lake Michigan. on grounds belonging 
to the North-Western University, with which 
institution it will be connected as one of its 
departments. It is considered that the new site, 
free from the smoke of a great city, will be much 
better adapted for astronomical work than the 
old one. The building is to be the gift of Mr. 
James B. Hobbs; and the establishment will 
continue under the direction of Prof. Hough, 
maintaining also its former relations with the 
Chicago Astronomical Society. 

The first volume of the Publications of the Liek 
Observatory has recently appeared, giving an 
interesting account of the preliminary operations, 
and description of the construction and estab- 
lishment of the buildings and instruments. The 
peculiar difficulties with which the trustees have 
had to contend, partly in consequence of the 
position of the observatory, 4,000 ft. above the 
level of the sea and twenty-six miles distant 
from the nearest town, are set forth by their 
president, Capt. R. S. Floyd, in an introductory 
note. By far the greater part of the contents 
of this volume has already appeared in other 
publications, but it is interesting as gathering 
together the preliminary matters and the occa- 
sional observations obtained before the full 
equipment of the establishment. Under the 
able management of Prof. Holden (who has 
already done so much good work for astronomy) 
and his successors, there is every reason to 
anticipate that a long and valuable series of 
contributions to the progress of science will 
emanate from the noble establishment founded 
in accordance with the will of Mr. Lick, and 
now at last brought into complete working 
order. Besides the gigantic 36-in. telescope 
there are sma'ler equatorials of 12 and 64 in. 
aperture respectively ; a 6-in. meridian circle, 
a 4-in. comet-seeker, a photo-heliograph, and 
other instruments both astronomical and me- 
teorological. 





GEOGRAPHICAL NOTES. 


Dr. H. Krerert, notwithstanding his advanced 
age (he was born in 1818), is carrying on active 
explorations in south - eastern Asia Minor, ac- 
companied by Dr. Fabricius, of the Berlin 
Museum of Antiquities. Two days to the south- 
west of Aidin the explorers discovered the ruins 
of the ancient city of Amyzon. Subsequently 
they made a survey of the ruins near Demirji 
Deresi, which Dr. Kiepert is inclined to identify 
with Alinda. Another interesting group of ruins, 
with Cyclopic walls, was discovered to the south 
of Milas, near the village Karajahisar. These 
may possibly represent Bargasa, a town of anti- 
quity hitherto sought for in vain. After a visit 
to Ceramos, Budrun (Halicarnassus), Eskihisar 
(Stratonice), and Mughla, Dr. Kiepert returned 
to Smyrna. 

We understand that the German Reichstag 
will be called upon to vote a considerable sum 
of money to defray the expenses of a proposed 





Antarctic expedition. Dr. Neumayer’s long- 


continued agitation promises thus to meet with 
the success which it deserves. 

Count Teleki, the Hungarian explorer in 
Eastern Africa, has scored a great success, 
having ascended the virgin peak of Kenia to the 
north of the Kilimanjaro. In December last the 
count was at Lake Baringo, whence he proposed 
to proceed to the Samburu country, and to visit 
two reported “lakes” named Guaso Ebor and 
Guaso Erok, i. e., white and black ‘‘ river.” As 
there has been some dispute of late with refer- 
ence to the true altitude of the Kilimanjaro, it 
may, perhaps, be worth while to state that the 
only explorers who have made accurate measure- 
ments of that peak are Mr. Thornton and Dr. 
Kersten, according to whom it rises to a height 
of 18,681 English feet. Mount Kenia is said to 
be higher. 

The Scottish Geographical Magazine publishes 
a paper on ‘ The East Central African Question,’ 
by its secretary, Mr. A. Silva White, the reading 
of which led to an interesting discussion,in which 
Mr. Ewing, of the African Lakes Company, Dr. 
Tomory, and other gentlemen of local knowledge 
took part. A copy of the memorandum drawn 
up by the council of the Society with reference 
to the creation of an English ‘‘ sphere of influ- 
ence” around Lake Nyassa, and submitted to 
the Marquis of Salisbury, is appended. 

Dr. Petermann’s Geographische Mitteilungen 
fitly celebrates the centenary of the African 
Association, founded on June 9th, 1788, by an 
elaborate article entitled ‘Ein Jahrhundert der 
Afrika-Forschung,’ written by the editor, Dr. A. 
Supan, and illustrated by a series of maps de- 
signed by Dr. B. Hassenstein. 








SOCIETIES, 


STATISTICAL.—June 26.—Annual General Meet- 
ing. —Mr. C. M. Kennedy, V.P., in the chair.—The 
Report of the Council (in which the death of Prof. 
Leone Levi was especially referred to), the financial 
statements of the Treasurer, and the Report of the 
Auditors, showing the continued progress of the 
Society, were adopted. The Report announced that 
a fourth section of the general index to the Journal 
for the last fifteen volumes is in preparation, together 
with an appendix giving an alphabetical list of the 
authors and a classified list of the papers read for 
the whole fifty volumes. — The under-mentioned 
were elected the President, Council, and officers for 
the ensuing year: President, Dr. T. G. Balfour; 
Council, Sir G. Baden-Powell, A. H. Bailey, A. E. 
Bateman, C. Booth, S. Bourne, E. H. Carbutt, J. O. 
Chadwick, Major P.G. Craigie, F. Y. Edgeworth, 
T. H. Elliott, Prof, H. 8S. Foxwell, F. B. Garnett, R. 
Hamilton, N. A. Humphreys, F. H. Janson, J. 8. 
Jeans, C. M. Kennedy, Sir J. B. Lawes, Dr. R. 
Lawson, G. B. Longstaff, J. B. Martin, R. B. Martin, 
F. G. P. Neison, Dr. W. Ogle, F. S. Powell, R. Price- 
Williams, J. Rankin, E. G. Ravenstein, the Earl of 
Rosebery, and Sir R. E. Welby ; Zreasurer, R. B. 
Martin; Secretaries, J. B. Martin, A. E. Bateman, 
= Major P. G. Craigie ; Foreign Secretary, J. B. 

artin. 





CHEMICAL. —June 21.—Mr. W. Crookes, Pre- 
sident, in the chair.—Messrs. G. Embrey and A. L. 
Guiterman were formally admitted Fellows.—The 
following were elected Fellows: Messrs. J. A. C. 
Bradshaw, L. Edmunds, W. H. Gibson, J. H. 
Maiden, H. A. Miers, F. Mousley, J. H. R. Pater- 
son, G. W. Procter, and H. W. Seeley.—The follow- 
ing papers were read: ‘Chlorofumaric and Chloro- 
maleic Acids and their Magnetic Rotatory Powers,’ 
by Dr. W. H. Perkin,—‘ Combustion by means of 
Cheoute Anhydride,’ by Messrs. C. F. Cross and 
E. J. Bevan,—‘ Metaxylenesulphonic Acids,’ by Mr. 
G. T. Moody,— The Formation of Isomeric Toluene- 
sulphonic Acids, by Mr. H. Gordon,—‘A New 
Method for the Preparation of Mixed Tertiary 
Phosphines,’ by Dr. N. Collie,—‘ Some Interactions 
of the Halogen Hydrides,’ by Messrs. G. H. Bailey 
and G. J. Fowler,—‘ Remarks on the Paper of Drs. 
Japp and Klingemann on the Constitution of certain 
so-called Mixed Azo-compounds,’ by Prof. V. Meyer, 
—‘ The Action of Potassium on Tetralkylammonium 
Iodides, by Messrs. C. M. Thompson and J. 1 
Cundall,—and ‘The Solubility of Isomeric Organic 
Compounds in relation to their Fusibility,’ by 
Messrs. T, Carnelley and A. Thomson. 





RoyAt INsTITUTION.—July 2.—Dr. J. Rae, V.P., 
in the chair.—Mr. A. G. Salamon and Mr, T.G 





Young were elected Members. 
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SocIETY OF ARTS.—June 27.—Annual General 
Meeting.—Sir D. Galton, chairman of the Council, 
in the chair.—The Secretary read the annual report. 
—The following were elected as the officers and 
Council for the ensuing year: President, H.R.H. the 
Prince of Wales ; View Preeidonte, H.R.H. the Duke 
of Edinburgh, H.R.H. Prince Albert Victor of Wales, 
Sir F. Abel, Duke of Abercorn, the Attorney-General, 
Sir F. D. Bell, Sir E. Birkbeck, Sir F. Bramwell, 
Col. Sir O. T. Burne, A. Carpmael, R. B. Carter, Sir 
D. Cooper, Sir P. Cunliffe-Owen, Prof. J. Dewar, 
Major-General J. F. D. Donnelly, T. Hawksley, Sir 
F. Leighton, Sir V. Lister, the Duke of Manchester, 
the Lord Mayor, General Sir H. F. Ponsonby, Sir 
R. Rawlinson, and Lord Thurlow; Ordinary 
Members of Council, W. Anderson, B. Baker, W. H. 
Bariow, Sir G. Birdwood, M. Carteighe, Sir J. Dan- 
vers, Sir H. Doulton, M. Fenton, Col. A. C. Hamil- 
ton, J. B. Martin, E. C. Robins, and Lord Sudeley ; 
Treasurers, B. F. Cobb and Sir O. Roberts ; Secre- 
tary, H. T. Wood. 


PHYSICAL.—June 23.—Prof. Reinold, President, 
in the chair.—The following communications were 
read : ‘ The Photometry of Colour,’ by Capt. Abney, 
—‘ Note on Continuous Current Transformers,’ by 
Prof. 8. P. Thompson,—‘ On an Optical Model,’ by 
Prof. A. W. Riicker,—and ‘Ona New Barometer,’ by 
Mr. T. H. Blakesley.—In the absence of the author, a 
paper ‘On the Existence of an Undulatory Move- 
ment accompanying the Electric Spark,’ by Mr. E. H. 
Cook, was taken as read. 





SHORTHAND.—June 30.—Annual Meeting —Mr 
W. H. Gurney-Salter, President, in the chair.—The 
following gentlemen were elected as Fellows: 
Messrs. G. 5. Absolon, M. A. Browne, M. J. Darke, 
M. F. Flockton, T. Meredith, and W. Sharpe.—The 
report of the Council was presented, stating that the 
number of members now on the roll was 224, of 
whom about forty were Foreign Associates. The 
Council recommended a monthly publication of the 
Society’s magazine Shorthand, and the appointment 
of two joint editors, one of them to be a phono- 
grapher.—Mr. T. A. Reed moved, and Mr. A, W. 
Kitson seconded, the adoption of the report.—Mr. 
Pocknell (founder of the Society) moved that the 
report be received, but not adopted. He urged that 
the scheme in connexion with the magazine had 
been introduced “cut and dried”; and that its re- 
sponsible authors were Mr. Gurney-Salter, Mr, T. A. 
Reed, and Mr. I. Pitman, the last of whom had 
given it his countenance and vote at a recent council 
meeting. He declared that the result of carrying 
the scheme into effect would be to ruin the Society 
and lead to its dissolution, either by plunging it into 
financial difficulties which must lead to bankruptcy, 
or by creating a censorship of the magazine in the 
interest of one system, viz., Mr. Pitman’s phono- 
graphy, although the Society had seventeen English 
shorthand authorsin its ranks.—Mr. Pestell seconded 
the amendment, which, having been debated fora 
considerable time, was ultimately carried by twenty- 
three against three.—The President, regarding the 
vote as one of want of confidence, declined to pro- 
pose the official house list of officers; and the 
following revised list of officers, proposed by Mr. 
Pocknell and seconded by Mr. A. M. Browne, was 
carried with one dissentient : President, J. G. Petrie; 
Vice-Presidents, Lord G, Hamilton, M.P., P. S. 
Macliver, Prof. Everett, H. Richter, and H. H. 
Tolcher; Council, Messrs. Browne, Guest, Hum- 
a da Lockett, Lewis, Lowe, Ludewig, Mares, 

ankivell, Neville, Parkinson, Pestell, Sparkhall, 
Valpy, Walford, and Wright ; Hon. Treasurer, J. G. 
Petrie ; Hon. Secretary, E. Pocknell; Hon. Libra- 
rian, A. B, Sparkhall; Hon. Foreign Secretary, H. 
Richter. 





MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 


Tves. Horticultural.—1l, Fruit and Fioral Committee; 1, Scientific 
Committee ; 3, Election of Fellows. 
Sar. Botanic, 33.—Election of Fellows. 








FINE ARTS 


—_e— 


ROYAL SOCIETY of PAINTERS in WATER COLOURS —The 
HUNDRED and NINTH EXHIBITION is NOW OPEN, 5, Pall Mall 
East, from 10 till 6.—Admission, 1s. ; I\lustrated Catalogue, 1s. 

ALFRED D. FRIPP, R.W.S., Secretary. 





The NEW GALLERY, Regent Street.—The SUMMER EXHIBITION 
is NOW OPEN from 9 a.m. to 7 Pp M.—Admission, One Shilling ; Season 
Tickets, Five Shillings. 





‘THE VALE OF TEARS.’—DORE’S LAST GREAT PICTURE, com- 
go a few days before he died, NOW ON VIEW at the Doré Gallery, 

» New Bond Street, with ‘Christ leaving the Pretorium,’ ‘ Christ's 
Entry into Jerusalem,’ ‘The Dream of Pilate’s Wife,’ and his other 
great Pictures. From 10 to6 Daily.—Admission, ls. 








THE BISHOP’S CASTLE, GLASGOW INTERNATIONAL 
FE FXHIBITION. 


I. 
Unuike “ Old London ” and “ Old Edinburgh,” 
the ancient building reproduced in the grounds 





of the Glasgow International Exhibition is not 
used for the sale of bric-d-brac and confectionery, 
but is the home of the most valuable loan collec- 
tion of historical and archeological objects ever, 
probably, brought together in Scotland. The 
Castle stands by itself, entirely separated from 
any of the ordinary Exhibition buildings, on the 
steep slopes from the University to the river 
Kelvin. The castle of the Bishops and Arch- 
bishops of Glasgow stood in olden times close to 
the cathedral, and in immediate proximity to the 
old college; there is, therefore, an historical pro- 
priety in the architect of the Exhibition again 
suggesting, by the neighbourhood of the tem- 
porary castle to Sir Gilbert Scott’s great pile on 
Gilmorehill, the ancient association of the two 
buildings. The original Bishop’s Castle of Glas- 
gow (‘‘palace” is not a Scottish word for an 
episcopal residence) was probably erected about 
the end of the thirteenth century. Cardinal 
Beaton a century and a half later enclosed the 
Castle by an embattled wall, and twice during 
his own occupation of the see the Castle stood a 
siege, and many times afterwards. After the 
establishment of Presbyterianism it fell rapidly 
into decay ; its last historical use was in 1715 as 
a prison for 300 Highlanders who had taken 
part in the rebellion of that year. Soon after 
it became the common quarry of the builders 
in the surrounding streets, and in 1792 the 
remnants were removed to make room for the 
Royal Infirmary, which now occupies its site, 
and is partly built on its foundation stones. So 
recently as 1853 traces were found of the moat 
and portions of the drawbridge. The building 
in the Exhibition grounds is, so far as was ascer- 
tainable, an exact reproduction of the Castle in 
its external aspects. Of the internal arrange- 
ments no plan exists, but, taken over all, Mr. 
James Sellars, the architect, may be congratu- 
lated on the success of his attempt to reproduce 
a curious and characteristic example of Scottish 
medizeval architecture. 

The corporations, universities, and noblemen 
of Scotland have so freely parted with their trea- 
sures for the collection which the Castle contains 
that it is difficult to do more than enumerate 
some of the more remarkable objects. The 
Duke of Argyll sends the ‘‘ Bachuill More,” the 
staff of St. Moloc, one of St. Columba’s imme- 
diate followers, which passed into his Grace’s 
hands with a small property the former owners 
of which held their lands by the tenure of cus- 
tody of this relic. The Marquess of Northampton 
contributes the Douglas Clephane horn and the 
Iron Hand of the Douglas Clephanes, both of 
which are figured and described in Sir Walter 
Scott’s ‘Border Antiquities.’ The (traditional) 
sword of King Robert the Bruce, and a blade of 
even greater interest as that given by the king 
to the good Sir James Douglas, are sent by the 
Earls of Elgin and of Home respectively. The 
Brooch of Lorne, of ancient silver work with a 
very large unpolished gem in the centre, torn 
from the Bruce at his battle with the Lord of 
Lorne in August, 1306, and many other personal 
relics of that king, are present. With them is 
the famous black chanter of the Clan Chattan, 
which tradition says fell from heaven at the 
great battle on the North Inch of Perth, or was 
at least used there; with it Sir Walter Scott 
makes the last piper of the Clan Chattan sound 
the last pibroch of his race. Its possession is 
considered to ensure the prosperity of the Mac- 
pherson clan, who secured it, and it is lent by 
the present head of the clan, Cluny Macpher- 
son. Taking simply the novels of Scott, one 
might, indeed, find sufficient matter in the 
collection under notice for several papers longer 
than this can be. 

The “Mary Stuart” relics are, as might be 
expected, very numerous and valuable. Not 
the least valuable is the portrait of King 
James V. and Mary of Guise lent by the 
Marquis of Hartington. 
the remarkable (and authentic) portrait of Queen 


Mary which was at the Peterborough exhibition. | 





Blair's College sends | 


On opposite sides of the Stuart room are th 
cradles of Mary and of her son, James VI. He 
Majesty the Queen sends several of the valuabl, 
Stuart relics bequeathed to her by the late Lorj 
Belhaven, including a lock of Queen Mary, 
hair, which should settle the doubts as to i, 
colour, which some years ago formed the subject 
of discussion in Notes and Queries. The gaunt 
figure of Lord Darnley is represented in sever 
pictures, that of Darnley and his brother lent by 
Her Majesty being advantageously placed beside 
the larger portrait of the unfortunate lord by 
Zucchero, lent from his family collection by the 
Duke of Hamilton, whose gallery at Hamilton 
Palace, it may be remarked, shows the visitor 
who is permitted to visit it few signs of depletion 
caused by the great sale. Among the many 
contributors to this section are Lord Balfour 
of Burleigh, Sir T. W. Dick Lauder, Bart, 
(who sends a timepiece given by Mary to Mary 
Setoun, one of the Queen’s Maries), Sir Noel 
Paton, the Dowager Marchioness of Huntiy, 
Cluny Macpherson, the Baroness Willoughby de 
Eresby, the Earl of Verulam, Sir Robert Men. 
zies, Bart., Mr. Murray Threipland (whose ex. 
hibits are numerous and well authenticated), 
the Earl of Mar and Kellie, Lord Herries, the 
Marquis of Lothian, the Marquis of Ailsa, Sir J, 
Stirling-Maxwell, Bart., Lord Donington, and 
Lord Hamilton of Dalzell. The beautiful gold 
enamel crucifix used by the queen at Fotherin- 
gay, and the prayer-book which she held in her 
hand at her execution, are lent respectively by 
the Hon. Mrs. Maxwell Stuart and by the 
Rector of Stonyhurst College. The names of 
the few (among many) lenders I have men- 
tioned must be taken as some index of the 
variety of this collection. 

Passing to the collection relating principally 
to Scotland after James VI.’s accession to the 
English throne, I can only note the Bible pre- 
sented to Charles I. by the community of Little 
Gidding and bound by them, lent by the Mar- 
quis of Bute, who is a very liberal contributor; 
relics of Archbishop Sharpe, and a portrait of his 
murderer, John Balfour of Burly ; a well-authen- 
ticated portrait of the great Marquis of Montrose, 
lent by the Duke of Montrose, and many relics of 
Montrose and of John Graham of Claverhouse ; 
“The Solemn League and Covenant” of Glasgow 
of 1643, and a very complete series of original 
documents relative to the massacre of Glencoe, 
including the order to Capt. Robert Campbell of 
Glenlyon “ to fall upon ye McDonalds of Glenco’; 
many Covenanting relics, banners, swords, and 
portraits. The pen with which the Treaty of 
Union wassigned; thesword of Rob Roy, his pistol, 
lent by the Marquis of Breadalbane, and very 
many other relics of this period find appropriate 
place in what may, without exaggeration, be 
described as a collection phenomenal in the his- 
tory of international exhibitions, W. G. B. 





THE SITULA BENVENUTI. 


Ir was stated in the article on the “Situla 
Benvenuti” (Atheneum, No. 3157) that the 
object was possibly of Phcenician derivation. 
That bronze articles for various purposes were 
widely distributed throughout the countries 
bordering the Mediterranean is well known; 
unfortunately the specimens still existing that 
can be safely asserted to be Phoenician are ex- 
ceedingly rare in Europe since the British 
Museum neglected to acquire the Cyprus 
collection. There is one, however, in the 
Athens Museum about which there can be little 
doubt ; and as its workmanship, and to some 
extent its decorative motives, bear certain 
affinities to the situle of Este and Bologna, 4 
description of it may be serviceable to those 
interested in the subject, and unacquainted 
with the original. I transcribe from my sketch 
and note-book: “ Flat circular bowl in bronze, 
8} inches in diameter, about 4, inch in thickness, 
worn into holes in two or three places. There 
is an ancient repair of } inch square. The 
inside, which shows the decoration, has a brown 
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tina, is worn, but little damaged. The 
reverse is considerably eaten (? washed with 
acid), and is of a pale brass colour; on this 
side there is an Aramaic inscription in small 
characters. The decoration consists of a central 
eight-rayed star, 3 inches in diameter, with 
small rosettes between the rays, star and 
rosettes being incised ; then comes a band of 

re decoration, framed at the rim with an 
ornamentation of chain pattern. The figure 
subjects are contained in eight panels, four 
small and four larger, the former comprising 
two motives, alternately a single figure of 
a god and of a goddess standing between 
two columns with lotus capitals. The god- 
dess is a nude figure, each hand holding a 
breast, in the manner of the figures of Astarte. 
The hair is massed, falling to shoulders, the 
head surmounted with a winged globe; so also 
is the head of the god; his hair is similar to 
that of the other figure, the face is bearded, 
his arms are pendent. The space between 
the figures and the columns is enriched with 
an engraved trellis in diamond shapes, each 
interstice having an embossed dot. The four 
larger panels have for subjects :—(1) A seated 
female suckling a child; before her stands a 
table or altar holding food (?), then a standing 
figure who faces her, his raised right hand hold- 
ingacup. The female figure has evidently been 
suggested by the well-known group of Isis and 
Horus. (2) A group of three musicians, the first 
walking and playing a harp, the second dancing 
and striking a tambourine, the third walking 
and playing a double flute. (3) Two armed figures 
facing each other. The man to the right holds a 
spear in both hands; his helmet resembles the 
crown of Upper Egypt, his dress is a long tunic ; 
behind him writhes a serpent. His opponent 
has a drawn sword in his right hand, his left on 
the head of a winged beast in violent action ; 
this figure has no headdress. (4) A seated male 
figure, holding a cup in right hand and flower (?) 
in left hand; before him a table with food. A 
second figure stands facing him with right arm 
lifted, an object in the hand ; the seat here is a 
raised throne with footstool. The tables or altars 
are elegant in design, composed of animal forms. 
Throughout the costume is Egyptian. It is 
difficult to speak positively of the type of face 
on account of the small size and the rubbing 
from usage, but it is scarcely distinctively Egyp- 
tian. The figures are six heads high, proportion 
of limbs fairly preserved. The modelling equally 
convex, with no attempt at rendering planes. 
The action of the dancing figure with tossed 
hair suggestive of method of representation in 
archaic fictile vases. General impression: a 
direct influence of Egyptian art, but not the 
work of an Egyptian artist. The artist appears 
to have copied motives whose meaning he did 
not fully comprehend, or he may have inten- 
tionally changed their purport; in any case 
there is an apparent absence of spontaneity. 
The bowl was discovered at Olympia some years 
ago, before the late excavations. It is probably 
& votive offering.” X. 





A ROMAN MILESTONE OF JERUSALEM. 
22, Rue de Chaillot, Paris. 


Tue ancient Roman road leading from Jeru- 
salem directly north towards Djifné (Gofna) 
and Nabulus (Neapolis) was marked out by 
milestones, some of which are still in existence 
in their original places. Just before arriving 
abreast of the village of Cha‘fat, about an hour 
from Jerusalem, one of these milestones may be 
seen lying to the right of the road ; it does not 
present, or no longer presents, any trace of 
an inscription. Further on, at a distance equal 
to two Roman miles (1481 métres x 2), another 
milestone may be observed also overthrown, this 
latter bearing a rather long Latin inscription, 
Which has been published in the ‘Corpus In- 
scriptionum Latinarum’ (vol. iii. No. 117). Here 
is the transcription given of it by Herren 


Mommsen and Detiefsen, from a squeeze 


taken by M. Renan:— 


Imp . Cas . 
M. Aurelius . Antoninus 
trib . potest . xvi. cos. tii. p.m. 
et L. AureliVS VERVS 
. TRIB POTES IL, COS II 


or 


DIVI. ANTONINI, FILI 
DIVI. HADRIAN . NEPOTES 
DIVI, TRAIAN . PARTHC . PRONEP 
DIVI. NERVAE . ABNEPOTEs 
MILL 
MPV 
BB. A'AtU Ss ULDVUsal rv 
10. RVNT 


Although the text is much obliterated, it is 
still easy to recognize the usual protocol of the 
emperors Marcus Aurelius and Lucius Verus, 
giving us the date 1624p. It may be noted 
that we have a series of colonial coins of Jeru- 
salem struck in the names and with the heads 
of these two associated emperors. I have had an 
opportunity of studying this inscription myself, 
incidentally, with reference to an Arabic inscrip- 
tion on a milestone existing between Jeru- 
salem and Jericho,* and to a Roman milestone 
in the vicinity of ‘Adjlin (on the east side 
of the Jordan), which is precisely of the same 
date as our Jerusalem milestone. The editors 
of the ‘Corpus’ have given up the attempt 
to explain the last lines of the milestone of 
Jerusalem. To settle certain doubts I entertained 
as to their transcription of these lines, I asked 
my old friend Frére Ligvin to be good enough 
to send me a squeeze, which I submitted to M. 
Héron de Villefosse. 

This learned epigraphist immediately recog- 
nized that the last lines, which had baffled 
Herren Mommsen and Detlefsen, were not in 
Latin, like the remainder of the inscription, but 
in Greek, and that the sigla M.P.V., ‘ millia 
passuum quinque,” should be followed by the 
words dro KoA(wvias) AiAias KamitwdAivas, 
“from Colonia Alia Capitolina,” otherwise 
‘from Jerusalem.” The last letters of the in- 
scription, which form the tenth line, still offered 
some obscurities, the squeeze being very imper- 
fect, owing to the decayed state of the stone and 
to its having been itself cut in several pieces diffi- 
cult to join together again. I have just received 
from Frére Liévin a fresh squeeze, kindly taken 
by him at my request, which, being much better 
than the former one, allows these last difficulties 
to be definitely solved. The ending of the in- 
scription must be read thus :— 


1 ae oe 
AIIO. KOA. ATAIAC. KAITIToA. 
MIA .e. 
The last line consists of the word M/A(tov), 
MiX(ta), or MucA(Arépiov), followed by the 
numerical letter ¢ (five), the whole correspond- 
ing literally to the Latin M.P.V. The reading 
therefore which estimates the distance between 
this milestone and Jerusalem at jive miles is thus 
doubly established. 

The uninscribed milestone whose existence I 
have pointed out between this one and Jerusalem 
must consequently have borne the number 3; 
perhaps even by a minute examination of it one 
might succeed in discovering at least some trace 
of the figure III. 

If from these two points we take measurements 





*See my ‘Recueil d’Archéologie Orientale’ (No. 38, 
pp. 201-213, cf. plate xi.). This Arabic monument, until 
now unique of its kind, is by the Ommiade Caliph Abd-el- 
Malek, the builder of the mosque, wrongly called the 
Mosque of Omar, at Jerusalem; the inscription recapitu- 
lates the distance from Damascus to this place, say 109 
miles, I had on this subject quoted a passage from the 
Arab chronicle of Tabari relating to the repairs of the mile- 
stones on the pilgrimage road to Mecca by the Caliph El- 
Mahdi, in the year 161 of the Hegira, and dwelt upon the 
interest there would be in looking in the Arab authors for 
any notice of these itinerary monuments, which until now 
had been quite disregarded. Herr Gildemeister has re- 
sponded to this appeal, and has pointed out to me another 
passage of the same chronicle (vol. iii. p. 81), where mention 
is made of the erection of a signal tower and milestones on 
the road from Kifa to Mecca, in the year 134, under the 


reign of the uncle of El-Mahdi, the Caliph Abu’l-‘Abbas 





es-Saffah, the founder of the dynasty of the Abbasides. 


towards Jerusalem of five and three miles respec- 
tively, we are brought in each case to a spot 
situated outside and to the south of the actual 
city, towards the Mussulman sanctuary of Nebi 
Daiid, or the Pool of Siloam. It follows, therefore, 
that the itinerary miles were calculated, not from 
the periphery of Jerusalem, but certainly from a 
point in the interior of the city, and more or 
less central, similar to the milliarium awreum 
of Rome. Are we then to place this starting- 
point of the Roman roads radiating from Jeru- 
salem precisely at the spot—far indeed from the 
very centre of the city—indicated by the com- 
passes? This is not an unavoidable conclusion. 
One may, at any rate, inquire whether, as has 
been suggested in the case of Rome, the dis- 
tance, whatever it may have been, comprised 
between the central milliariuwm and the different 
gates of the city was not reckoned as a mile in 
theory, the first milestone outside the town being 
marked No. 2, and representing the real distance 
of a mile measured between this first stone and 
the north gate of the city, which gate was itself 
considered as milestone No. 1. 

In the present case this theory would exactly 
tally with the actual measurements. Thus :— 

No. 0, central or initial milliariwm of Ablia 
Capitolina. 

No. 1, gate of the city on the north side (cor- 
responding to the present Gate of Damascus*). 

No. 2, first milestone, yet to be found. 

No. 3, the milestone, without any visible in- 
scription, lying in situ to the right of the road. 

No. 4, milestone yet to be found. 

No. 5, our milestone, bearing an inscription, 
and the number 5 in Latin and Greek. 

It is difficult to determine at the present day 
the precise spot in Jerusalem where this mil- 
liarium aureum representing No. 0 was situated ; 
it may, perhaps, have been in the direction of 
the Temple of Jupiter Capitolinus, erected on 
the site of the Jewish sanctuary, or near the 
Temple of Venus, where the church of the Holy 
Sepulchre now stands ; the forum of the Roman 
Jerusalem could not have been far distant from 
there. Would there be in the modern Greek 
tradition which shows in the church of the Holy 
Sepulchre the wmbilicus of the world—a tradition 
which may be traced in the word ‘‘ compas ” up 
to the Middle Ages+—some obscure reminiscence 
of the milliarium aureum, wmbilicus urbis? If, 
on the other hand, the spot near Nebi Dafid 
is to be accepted as the true starting-point, it 
might be well to take into account the column 
which a very ancient Christian legend pointed 
out in or near the church of the Coenaculum, 
and with which were connected a number of 
New Testament incidents. 

The principal cities of the Roman empire 
appear to have followed in their system of road 
measurement the custom of the metropolis. We 
have a proof of this in London itself, where a 
fragment of the golden milestone of the old 
Londinium may still be seen in Cannon Street. 

It is probable that the same system prevailed 
in the Roman Jerusalem. Ifso, we might bring 
these new data to bear with advantage upon 
the often discussed question how the milestones 
at Rome were numbered. These data are all 
the more important from the fact that the dia- 
meter from north to south of Atlia Capitolina 
did not exceed, if even it attained, the length 
of a Roman mile. 

Our milestone offers, moreover, a special 
interest for the topography of Palestine, since 
it affords a material confirmation of an indica- 
tion in the ‘ Onomasticon.’{ Eusebius and 
Hieronymos place Rama, the city of Saul, 
in the territory of Benjamin, at the sixth 
mile to the north of Jerusalem. Now, if 
from our milestone No. 5 we measure a mile 
further north, we arrive exactly abreast of the 





* Called in Arabic Bdb el-‘Amiid, viz., “Gate of the 
Column,” a name having, perhaps, some connexion with 
milestones. 

t Cf. Tobler, ‘ Golgatha,’ p. 326 et seq. 

t S.v. ‘Papa and Rama; Joshua xviii, 25, and Jeremiah 





xxxi. 15, 
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village er-Rdm, which is certainly the locality 
held in view by the authors of the ‘Onomasticon,’ 
who constantly take their bearings from the 
milestones of the network of Roman roads 
covering Palestine. 

Lastly, I would point out that the abbreviation 
pin. for pid(vov), wiA(ca), or prA(Acdprov), which 
must have been frequent on the milestones of 
Palestine, may, to a certain extent, have 
favoured the elimination of the unaccentuated 
terminations cov, 1a, and the consequent forma- 
tion of the word mil, which in Talmudic Hebrew 
and in Arabic signifies ‘‘ milestone.” 

CLERMONT-GANNEAU. 





SALES. 


Messrs. CuristiE, Manson & Woops sold 
on the 26th, 28th, and 30th ult. the following 
works, the property of the Earl of Hardwicke. 
Engravings : F. Bartolozzi, Miss Farren, after 
Sir T. Lawrence, 261. F. Faber, jun. Mrs. 
Margaret Woffington in the Character of Mrs. 
Ford in the ‘Merry Wives of Windsor,’ after 
BE. Haytley, 311. C. Wilkin, Portraits of Ladies, 
after J. Hoppner, 361. Rembrandt, Christ 
healing the Sick, 90/.; The Three Trees, 1251. ; 
A Grotto, with a brook, 411.; A Landscape, with 
a canal and large boat, first state, 95/.; ditto, 
second state, 261. Marc Antonio, The Five 
Saints, 27/. Martin Schéngauer, Le Combat de 
St. Jacques, 531. Book of prints: Cuvres de 
J. B. Callot, a collection of upwards of 850 of 
his works, in 2 vols., 321. Drawings: J. Wierix, 
La Femme de Jean Pilier, whole length, in pen 
on vellum, 1001. S. de Pass, Queen Elizabeth, 
whole length, holding the orb and sceptre, 1801. 
Pictures: D. Teniers, Interior of a Kitchen, 
3151. J. E. La Fargue, Prospect of the Begin- 
ning of the Vyserberg and the Vooerhout at the 
Hague, 120/. Early Flemish, The Spectators of 
the Crucifixion, 1051. S. Scott, A View of Lon- 
don from the Thames opposite the Tower, 4411. 
Canaletto, View of Old Covent Garden Market, 
with numerous figures, 2101. W. Hogarth and 
Sir J. Thornhil], The House of Commons, 1730, 
1051. F. Cotes, Kitty Fisher, in a white dress 
and pink ribbon, seated in a garden, 1051. 
T. Gainsborough, Viscount Hampden, in wig, 
lilac coat, and lace scarf, 210/. Sir J. Rey- 
nolds, Charles Watson Wentworth, second 
Marquis of Rockingham, in his robes and collar 
of the Garter, 577/. C. Jonson, Ben Jonson, 
in black dress, with small white collar, 1151. 
Anonymous, Interior of the Court of Chancery 
in Lord Chancellor Macclesfield’s Time, with 
portraits, 115J. 

The same auctioneers sold on the 30th ult. 
the following pictures, from various collections : 
Sir J. Reynolds, Portrait of Mrs. Jodrell, 4511. 
T. Gainsborough, Portrait of Richard Paul 
Jodrell, Esq., 6401. Raphael, The Annunciation, 
2621.; La Belle Jardiniére, 115/. J. Van Eyck, 
Moses and the Burning Bush, 199/. Le Chevalier 
Mathieu le Nain, Tycho Brahe, in a black dress, 
2101. C. De Vos, Portrait of Francis Snyders 
and his Wife, 278/. Fragonard, Marie Antoinette, 
183/. J. B. Chardin, Le Chocolat, 1101. T. 
Murray, A Lady, in blue dress and orange scarf, 
2361. 


The same auctioneers sold on the 2nd inst. 
the following drawings: S. Prout, A Street 
in Mayence, 102/. D. Cox, The Louvre and 
Tuileries, from Pont Neuf, 841. J. M. W. 
Turner, Great Malvern Abbey (two views), 941. 








Aine-Art Gossiy, 

Sm F, Leicuton has made considerable prc- 
gress with a fine design, which he is painting 
in oil, representing two graceful and beautiful 
girls playing at ball on a lofty terrace over- 
looking an ancient city, its harbour filled with 
ships and its pharos, the far-extending rocky 
coast, and the calm, deep blue sea, which meets 
the golden horizon. 

Mr. Warts, who has reached home, has 
brought with him, besides other works, a striking 





landscape of Mentone and its hills.. He has 
likewise brought a very careful and beautiful 
study of the summits of distant Alpine moun- 
tains, revealed in clear air and distinct in every 
angle and crest. 

An exhibition of pastels is to be held at the 
Grosvenor Gallery during the autumn. The 
receiving days will be Monday and Tuesday, 
October Ist and 2nd, and the exhibition will 
open on Saturday, October 20th. 

Tue annual meeting of subscribers to the 
British School at Athens will be held, probably 
in the rooms of the Society of Antiquaries at 
Burlington House, on Wednesday, July 18th, 
at 430 p.m., Lord Herschell in the chair. Sub- 
scribers to the Cyprus Exploration Fund will be 
invited to attend on the same occasion, and re- 
ports will be presented both upon the work of 
the school and upon the excavations in Cyprus. 

Mr. R. A. M. Stevenson, the well-known 
writer on art, has been elected Roscoe Professor 
of Art at Victoria University, Liverpool, vice 
Mr. W. Martin Conway resigned. 

Major Atrrep Heatss, F.S.A., author of the 
‘History and Law of Church Seats or Pews,’ 
will publish in a few weeks a quarto volume on 
‘The Churches of Gottland, other than those 
in Wisby.’ The edition will be limited to fifty 
copies. The twenty-seven ‘photographs that will 
illustrate the fifty pages of text were made by a 
Stockholm photographer. 


WE have received a “ proof, under revision,” 
of the Report of the Fine-Art Section Committee 
of the Manchester Exhibition, 1887, which ex- 
presses the satisfaction of the committee at the 
public reception of its labours, thanks the lenders 
of works of art for their generosity, describes 
the building in which these works were 
placed, and repeats the mottoes inscribed over 
the doors of the galleries. An apology is offered 
for the manner in which the architectural draw- 
ings were relegated to the east end of the nave ; 
wishes are expressed that two more galleries 
had been provided, and that the galleries had 
been six feet wider and three or four feet higher. 
The value of the aid of Sir J. Linton and 
Messrs. T. O. Barlow, A. D. Fripp, and J. C. 
Horsley as hangers of the pictures and drawings 
is warmly acknowledged. The catalogue was 
prepared in four days, and we may add that it 
was, in that case, a wonderful production. Re- 
vision afforded all that could be desired. It is 
estimated that 4,750,000 persons visited the art 
galleries during the six months they were open ; 
on one day there were more than 70,000 visitors ; 
“the galleries were kept in order by twenty- 
three men,” of whom only eight watched the 
works of art, the majority taking charge of 
sticks and umbrellas. Thus disarmed the crowd 
was so orderly that the police were never called 
in. We must say it would have been well to 
cut certain finger-nails we saw flourished danger- 
ously near many pictures. We offer this as a 
hint to the authorities at the British Museum, 
South Kensington, and Trafalgar Square, where 
pursuit of knowledge by impact is by no means 
neglected. At Manchester, the committee say, 
no harm was done to any picture or drawing 
during the exhibition. Of the catalogue more 
than 98,000 copies were sold for sixpence each, 
and must have yielded a handsome profit. The 
committee add, that no accident of any kind 
occurred in returning pictures, &c.; each lender 
gave a receipt that his property reached him in 
good condition. More than 5,000 letters were 
written, of which upwards of 3,000 were dictated 
and signed by the chairman, Mr. W. Agnew. 
The cost of collecting works was nearly 3,000I. 


THe ‘‘Queen Anne” doorway of Fairfax 
House, Putney, the most effective portion of 
that lately demolished mansion, has been bought 
by Mr. S. Lucas, A.R.A., and will be re-erected 
at his house in West Hampstead. 


Tue Regierungsrath of Canton Aargau has 
again refused to sell the ruined castle of Haps- 








burg, near Brugg, the ancestral seat of the 


Austrian imperial house. A number of gentle. 
men in Vienna wished to present it to the 
Emperor Francis Joseph, and offered a large 
sum for it. 

BeneatH the museum on the Acropolis some 
important fragments have been recovered of the 
archaic statue of Minerva, completed a few years 
ago by Herr Studniczka with a famous archaic 
head, discovered twenty years before. A magni. 
ficent archaic head, just discovered onthe Acro. 
polis, also completes the torso of a youth found 
in the same place many years ago. 








MUSIC 


—_— 


THE WEEK. 


CRYSTAL PaLace.—The Handel Festival. 
Royat ITaLian OpeERA.—‘ Un Ballo in Maschera,’ 
Sr. JAMES’s HALL.—The Richter Concerts. 


Ovr concluding remarks on the recent 
Handel Festival need not extend to great 
length. The singing of the choir in the 
early part of the week afforded reason for 
anticipating a more than usually fine per. 
formance of ‘Israel in Egypt,’ and the 
most sanguine hopes were fully realized. 
On no previous occasion were the double 
choruses given with so much power and 
grandeur, the orchestra being not a whit 
too large for the maintenance of a proper 
balance. Nor were the accuracy and pre- 
cision of the great force much less re. 
markable. The freshness of the voices was 
proved in those extremely fatiguing choruses 
‘*And with the blast” (in which, however, 
an actual mistake occurred) and “The 
people shall hear.” We must resist the 
temptation to dwell on the merits of this 
superb choral achievement, inviting though 
the theme may be. Respecting the soloists, 
the remarks made last week must be re- 
peated with modifications, Madame Patey 
and Mr. Lloyd again creating their greatest 
effects at the expense of Handel’s score. 
But Miss Annie Marriott may be highly 
commended for her share in the perform- 
ance ; and the fine rendering of ‘‘ The Lord 
is a man of war,’’ by Messrs. Bridson and 
Brereton, deserves a word of praise. Mr. 
Manns, upon whose shoulders rested the 
entire responsibility of the artistic success 
of the festival, may be congratulated upon 
an unqualified triumph. He has again 
proved himself able not only to cope with 
the difficulties of a task from which conduc- 
tors of the widest experience might shrink, 
but to secure performances of a degree of 
merit undreamed of in the early days of the 
Handel Festival, when general correctness 
and cohesion of the vast masses employed 
were the utmost expected, though by no 
means always obtained. Mr. Manns has 
demonstrated that it is possible to make a 
force of 3,000 voices sing with feeling and 
expression as well as accuracy, and he has 
thereby removed almost the last reproach 
that could be levelled against the celebration 
from the standpoint of pure art. As regards 
the stability of the institution itself, the at- 
tendance returns speak with irresistible elo- 
quence. The enormous total of 86,337 persons 
has only been slightly exceeded in 1883, 
showing that, with all the changes of taste 
and fashion in music, the English love and 
veneration for Handel remain firm and un- 
shaken. 

Verdi’s lightest opera, ‘ Un Ballo in Mas- 
chera,’ was performed on Tuesday at Covent 
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Garden with, perhaps, the strongest cast 
ever accorded to the work. Certainly of 
recent years we have not had such a Ric- 
cardo as M. Jean de Reszké, nor such a 
Renato as M. Lassalle. Madame Rolla was 
excellent as Amelia, excepting for a tendency 
to sing sharp when employing the head 
register. Madame Scalchi was, of course, 
eficient as Ulrica, and the small parts were 
allin good hands. The pretty songs Verdi 
has written for the part of the page Oscar 
were nicely sung by Mdlle. Arnoldson, and 
if they were not encored the reason may be 
found in the great improvement which is 
now noticeable in the demeanour of the 
audiences. On Tuesday applause at wrong 


moments was as carefully repressed as if | 


the opera had been ‘Tristan und Isolde,’ 
and we were also glad to notice that the 
artists took no heed of what passed in front 
of the footlights until the fall of the curtain. 
Salutary changes of this kind tend to raise 
the dignity of opera, and render it more 
worthy of consideration by musicians. 
Boito’s ‘ Mefistofele’ will be revived next 
week, and we understand that in all pro- 
bability Mr. Harris will produce ‘ Tann- 
hauser,’ and, for the first time in Italian, 
‘Die Meistersinger ’ next season. 

The programme of the eighth Richter 
Concert on Monday was above the average 
in interest, two of the five items being per- 
formed for the first time. The familiar 
works were the overtures to ‘Oberon’ and 
‘A Midsummer Night’s Dream,’ and Bee- 
thoven’s Symphony in a. Of the last named 
a magnificent performance was given, Herr 
Richter being always at his best when con- 
ducting Beethoven’s later symphonies. Of 
the two novelties, that which most probably 
attracted the public was the closing scene of 
the first act of Wagner’s ‘ Siegfried.’ This, 
as musicians familiar with the tetralogy are 
aware, is the episode where the youthful 
Siegfried reforges his father’s broken sword 
Nothung, accompanying his work with a 
series of songs which have been appro- 
priately termed ‘‘ Schmiedlieder.” It is one 
of the most original and exciting portions 
of the whole work, the orchestration por- 
traying in the most extraordinary manner 
the various processes gone through at the 
furnace and the anvil. It need scarcely be 
said that these surging accompaniments are 
entirely independent of the solo part, which 
we have the authority of Mr. Lloyd for say- 
ing is written with the utmost regard for 
the capacity of the voice. Certainly his own 
performance justified this assertion in the 
strongest manner ; he has never been heard 
to greater advantage, and it is impossible to 
imagine the songs more finely sung. Mr. 
W. Nicholl rendered necessary assistance in 
the small part of Mime, the dwarf. That 
the orchestration was interpreted to perfec- 
tion may be taken for granted, the work 
having been first performed under Herr 
Richter at Bayreuth. The other item marked 
first time was Bach’s Concerto in r, for 
various instruments. This is one of a set 
of six similar works composed for the private 
band of Christian Ludwig, Margraf of Bran- 
denburg. Spitta speaks of these concertos 
in glowing terms, and of the present work 
he says: “The adagio is one of the most 
impassioned songs of woe ever written. The 
melody gives expression to a piercing grief, 
often rising to a shrill cry.... The finale, 





as. bold and full of genius as the opening, 
breaks in upon this movement, as that of 
Beethoven’s‘Eroica’ Symphony does upon its 
funeral march; the unsatisfied cries of woe 
suddenly cease; only a soft throb is heard 
in the empty air.” Whether Bach had any 
such ideas in his mind is open to question ; 
but we are not called upon to imagine a 
programme in order to appreciate the music. 
This is masterly enough to ensure general 
admiration, and, to quote Spitta once more 
in speaking of Bach’s use of the wind in- 
struments, ‘‘Such an application of them 
as we find here had never been dreamed of 
by any one before ; like the stringed instru- 
ments they were altogether brought under 
subjection to that polyphony of Bach’s by 
which everything was quickened and com- 
pelled to his will.” It must be added that 
the performance of the Concerto in F was 
not so close a reproduction of the original 
as it might have been. The score contains 
a part for violino-piccolo, a small violin tuned 
a fourth higher, and a continuo for the harp- 
sichord. The latter might have been sup- 
plied by a small pianoforte, and the balance 
further secured by the silence of half the 
strings in the orchestra. As it was, the 
wind instruments, oboes, bassoon, and horns, 
sounded very feeble, while the accompani- 
ment lacked fulness in the middle parts. 








NOTES FROM MUNICH. 
July 2. 

An exceptionally interesting musical event 
was the production in Munich last Friday of 
Wagner's first opera, ‘ Die Feen ’—its first per- 
formance. For fifty-five years this youthful 
work has remained in oblivion, known only from 
a few references that Wagner himself makes to 
‘Die Feen’ in certain of his autobiographical 
writings. In these he has taken occasion to 
point out the relation borne by this opera to 
his subsequent tendency in dramatic music ; 
and upon this account the Munich performance 
has aroused a deal of curiosity and interest 
among musicians. From Wagner's own state- 
ments it is known that ‘Die Feen’ was com- 
posed in 1833, while the young musician was 
visiting his brother, a singer in the Wiirzburg 
Theatre. He was thus in his twentieth year, 
and had already written his Symphony in oc, 
which had been performed with success in the 
Leipzig Gewandhaus concert-room. Of ‘Die 
Feen’ certain selections were performed in con- 
cert by Wagner himself during his stay in 
Wiirzburg ; and we have his word for it that 
they “ produced a great effect.” But his efforts 
to secure a performance of the entire opera in 
Leipzig proved unavailing, and he laid the work 
aside, neve in his later years thinking it worth 
putting upon the stage. Wagner did consider 
it of enough importance, however, to refer to it 
again at length in his ‘ Mittheilung an meine 
Freunde,’ published in 1851, wherein he dis- 
cusses its significance as marking his starting- 
point in dramatic music. ‘Die Feen,’ together 
with his second and third works in the same 
direction, ‘Das Liebesverbot’—not yet per- 
formed—and ‘ Rienzi,’ characterize his first dis- 
position toward the purely ‘‘ operatic,” as he 
styles it, writing from the point of view of his 
‘Lohengrin’ period. He sought material ready 
at his hand in already existing literary works— 
for ‘Die Feen’ is a German version of an Italian 
tale by Gozzi—as later he did for ‘ Rienzi’ in 
Bulwer’s novel, and as yet he regarded his 
material only through the medium of the 
“Opernbrille,” the operatic spectacles. In his 
capacity as musician he was wholly under 
the influence of Beethoven and Lortzing, as 
he frankly avows, and indeed in ‘Die Feen’ 
he had made little else than a direct imitation 





of the “ romantic” operas of the composer last 
named. 

The youthful work first made its appearance 
to Wagner's friends of later years after the 
death of his patron, King Ludwig II. of Bavaria, 
among whose effects were found both ‘ Die Feen’ 
and ‘ Das Liebesverbot’ in carefully preserved 
manuscript volumes. ‘Die Feen’ bore a dedi- 
cation in verse by Wagner addressed to the king 
and dated Christmas, 1866, in which he cha- 
racterizes them as youthful errors, which he 
expiated by laying them at the feet of his patron. 
This work has been put upon the stage by the 
Royal Theatre afteran unfortunate difference with 
the Wagner heirs, and most elaborate prepara- 
tions have been made, doing all justice to both 
the musical and the scenic demands of the opera. 
The latter have been particularly well attended 
to, and in the performance last Friday were met 
with an altogether remarkable brilliancy. The 
chief réles, which are of the thoroughly “operatic” 
nature to which Wagner himself confesses, were 
assigned not to the great Wagnerian singers of 
the Munich Theatre, Franz Vogl, his wife, and 
Emil Gura, but to some of the lesser artists, 
including the brilliant Frl. Dressler. Of the 
performance itself, which was under the energetic 
direction of Kapellmeister Fischer, it is sufficient 
to say that it was admirable in nearly every 
particular, and went as smoothly as the wonder- 
fully disciplined personnel of the Munich Theatre 
could carry a first performance. 

Much doubt has been expressed as to the pro- 
priety of bringing out such a work, which Wagner 
himself explicitly disavowed, and which could 
by no means be expected to reach the level of 
those works of the master which the world 
already possessed. On the other hand, the ex- 
treme interest that must attach to it historically, 
if in no other way, and the assurances of those 
who had read the score as to its intrinsic merit, 
proved decisive with the authorities. The re- 
sult of the performance seems to justify the 
course taken ; ‘ Die Feen’ has shown itself to be 
of more than antiquarian value. 

The weakest part of the opera is the book, in 
which the subject, a rather childish fairy tale, is 
unfolded in a sentimental and, at times, quite 
sophomoric style. It deals with the difficulties 
attending the love of Arindal, a mythical prince, 
and Ada, a fairy. Arindal fails to meet the 
severe tests required of his love; his wife is 
hurried away to the bowels of the earth and 
turned into a stone. With fairy aid Arindal is 
finally conducted thither, and works with his 
passionate song the spell of disenchantment. 
The couple thus united is received into fairy 
land. With all its crudity, however, this material 
is fashioned with an unerring dramatic touch 
into a work of great and continually increasing 
effectiveness, in which every act contributes 
towards the climax. The music corresponds with 
Wagner’s own candid avowal of the sources from 
which he drew his inspiration. The influence 
of Weber is everywhere prominent, more par- 
ticularly in the arias, in which, too, something of 
‘Fidelio’ can be traced. The instrumentation 
bears few traces of the marvellous mastery of 
Wagner’s later years, though it is generally far 
from ineffective. The overture, which is dis- 
tinctly too long for the thematic materials the 
young composer allotted to it, is agreeably de- 
veloped, though in no way a striking composition. 
There are not lacking, however, abundant traces 
of the real Wagner of later years in the score of 
‘Die Feen’; they are especially to be noted in 
the choruses and recitatives. The former are 
uncommonly vigorous and effective, composed 
with a skill and expressiveness as to the part- 
writing, and a feeling for massive tonal effects 
that are not unworthy the composer of ‘ Tann- 
hiiuser’ and ‘Lohengrin.’ This is especially the 


case with a magnificent ensemble in the second 
act without orchestral accompaniment, as well as 
several choruses of warlike music that are not 
without suggestions of ‘ Rienzi.’ The recitatives, 
which occupy a larger portion of the work than 
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is altogether agreeable to the lovers of the 
‘* operatic,” are generally of admirable decla- 
matory vigour. All in all, ‘ Die Feen’ exhibits 
an astonishing knowledge of operatic technique 
and vocal effect, considering the age and expe- 
rience of the composer. The first performance 
brought forth abundant expressions of approval 
from the crowded audience, and was not without 
considerable promise for the continued position 
of the work asa répertoire opera. 

The second work of Wagner’s early years, 
‘Das Liebesverbot,’ founded upon ‘ Measure for 
Measure,’ is underconsideration by the authorities 
of the Munich Theatre, and may be mounted 
before the summer is past. R. ALDRICH, 








Musical Gossiy, 


Mr. Avcustus Harris gave a second operatic 
concert at St. James’s Hall on Wednesday after- 
noon. Most of the leading members of his 
company appeared, but the programme contained 
nothing whatever of genuine musical interest, 
and we need not, therefore, enter into details. 

Orro Heener’s farewell recital at St. James’s 
Hall on Thursday last week requires no criticism, 
as the programme consisted of pieces he has 
played on several former occasions. We can 
scarcely believe that the lad’s repertory is really 
so small as it would appear; that he should 
be able to give a performance of Beethoven’s 
Concerto in ¢ which would do credit to a pianist 
of experience and only know one of the sonatas 
is hardly credible. If, however, it be so, he 
should not appear in public again until his 
powers have been expanded by study. 

Miss BessteE Cox, who gave a concert on 
Friday last week at the Princes’ Hall for the 
purpose of introducing her pupils to the public, 
is an esteemed professor of singing at the 
Guildhall School of Music. To judge from the 
efforts of the students who were permitted to 
appear, she is acquainted with the difficult art of 
teaching voice production, the most promising 
of those who sang being Miss Lucie Adkins and 
Miss Lucie Johnstone, the first a soprano and 
the second acontralto. Mr. J. T. Carrodus and 
Mr. Frederic Cliffe took part in the concert. 


A LARGE audience attended Mr. John Thomas’s 
annual harp concert at St. James’s Hall on 
Saturday last. The programme was of the 
usual description, various selections being per- 
formed by a band of twenty-two harps, while 
among those who assisted the concert-giver were 
Madame Edith Wynne, Miss Liza Lehmann, 
Miss Hilda Wilson, Miss Eleanor Rees, and Mr. 
D. Price. 

Messrs. Lupwic AND WHITEHOUSE gave their 
third chamber concert at the Princes’ Hall on 
Thursday last week. The programme included 
Schubert’s Quartet in p minor, Brahms’s Trio 
in c minor, Op. 101, and Haydn’s Quartet in e, 
Op. 17, No. 5. Mr. Oscar Beringer was the 
pianist and Miss Ambler the vocalist. 

Motes. MARIANNE AND CLARA EISSLER gave 
another violin and harp recital on Monday after- 
noon at the Princes’ Hall. Both the young 
ladies display considerable proficiency on their 
respective instruments, and the eldest is the 
possessor of a very fine-toned violin. They were 
assisted at the pianoforte by their sisters Mdlles. 
Frida and Emmy Eissler. 

Scuumann’s Symphony in £ flat, Bach’s Con- 
certo in D minor for two violins, and Sterndale 
Bennett’s Concerto in F minor were included in 
the programme of the Royal College Orchestral 
Concert on Thursday evening. 

WE cannot find space for notices of Mrs. 
Cunnah’s matinée musicale at Spencer House on 
Monday; Herr Von Czeke’s concert at the 
Princes’ Hall on Tuesday afternoon ; the concert 
of the Harrow Music School (South Hampstead 
branch) on Tuesday evening at the Steinway 
Hall; Mdlle. Otta Brénnum’s concert at the 
Steinway Hall on Wednesday evening; Miss 


Emma Busby’s chamber concert at the South 
Kensington School of Painting on Thursday 
afternoon ; and Mr. Edwin Holland’s concert at 
the Portman Rooms on Friday afternoon. 


Tue death is announced from Dresden on the 
23rd ult. of Dr. Emil Naumann, the author of 
a history of music, which has been translated 
into English, and which deservedly enjoys con- 
siderable popularity. 


Tue Riedel-Verein of Leipzig has appointed 
Dr. Kretzschmar as its conductor, in succession 
to the late Carl Riedel. 


THE season of the Costanzi Theatre at Rome 
is to open on the Ist of October next. Within 
the next two years, sixteen operas not yet heard 
in Italy are announced for performance. Among 
these are Gluck’s ‘ Orpheus,’ Weber’s ‘ Oberon,’ 
Berlioz’s ‘ Les Troyens,’ Thomas’s ‘ Francoise de 
Rimini,’ Massenet’s ‘Le Cid,’ Reyer’s ‘ Sigurd,’ 
Gounod’s ‘Philémon and Baucis,’ and Lalo’s 
‘Le Roi d’Ys.’ 








OPERAS AND CONCERTS NEXT WEEK. 


Mon. Madlle. C. Bartkowska’s Concert, 3, Steinway Hall. 
- Mr. Isidore de Lara’s Concert, 3.30, Opéra Comique Theatre. 
Last Richter Concert, Beethoven's Mass in D, 8.30, St. James’s 
Hall. 
_ Royal Italian Opera, 8, ‘ Faust.’ 
Tves. Miss Marguerite Fitzpatrick’s Matinée Musicale, 3, Collard & 
Collard’s Rooms 
=— Miss Levallois’s Concert, 3, Steinway Hall. 
— Mr. Charle’s Wade’s Cuncert, 3 30, Princes’ Hall. 
— Royal Italian Opera. 
Wep. Royal College of Music, Nicolai’s ‘Merry Wives of Windsor,’ 
2, Savoy Theatre. 
Malle. de Brunn’s Concert, 3, Steinway Hall. 
Messrs. Ludwig and Whitehouse’s last Chamber Concert, 8, 
Princes’ Hall. 
Tuvrs. Mr Harry Williams’s Concert, 3. Steinway Hall. 
_ Signor Raphael Gordon’s Concert. 8, Steinway Hall. 
_ Miss Eva Harrison's Concert, 8.30, Portman Rooms. 
— Royal Italian Opera. 
Fri. Signor Aramis’s Concert, 8, Steinway Hall. 
Sar. Sefior Gimenez Manjon's Guitar Recital, 3, Steinway Hall. 
_ Royal Italian Opera. 








DRAMA 


—— 


THE WEEK. 


SrrRaND.— Run Wild,’ a Domestic Comedy in Three Acts. 
By E. Coffin. 


‘Run WI,’ a so-called domestic comedy, 
produced on Saturday at the Strand Theatre, 
is an instance of unskilful adaptation. It 
deals clumsily with familiar materials, and 
developes a certain measure of interest only 
for the purpose, as it seems, of allowing it 
to collapse. Readers of modern fiction are 
familiar with a short and an impressive story 
in which a young lady is shown ashamed of 
her good-hearted and half-educated father. 
Substitute for the girl a boy, and the main 
motive of ‘Run Wild’ is supplied. In itself 
this is not unsympathetic, and the portion of 
the play devoted to its development possesses 
a fair share of interest. It has, however, 
neither head nor tail, the concluding act 
especially being the most trivial and un- 
dramatic that can easily be imagined. In 
the opening we seea wealthy manufacturer, 
who has married a lady of quasi-aristocratic 
position and manners roused to self assertion 
by her treatment of their joint daughter. 
After a squabble in presence of the servants 
the pair separate, and the disconsolate hus- 
band goes to London to see his son. The 
youth has, however, imbibed the teaching 
of his mother, and is heartily ashamed of 
his father, whom with some difficulty he 
persuades to appear before his friends under 
a false name. This device succeeds but in- 
differently, and when a discovery is made 
the friends of this precious young gentleman, 
with more manliness than was to be expected 
from them, turn their backs upon him and 
repudiate him. In the course of some not 
ineffective scenes of equivoke in the second 
act processes of wooing have begun. A 





third act is given for the simple purpose of 


bringing them toa successful issue. The wife 
and son of the manufacturer come to him 
to ask forgiveness and are forgiven, and 
various youths arrive to mate and are mated, 
A single sentence to the effect that all ends 
happily would in this case do duty for 
an entire act. Except for a single character, 
misconceived and, as we think, badly acted 
by Miss Alice Atherton, the representation 
was successful. Mr. Willie Edouin is better 
in farce than in pathos. His representation 
of the distressed husband and father had, 
however, a certain measure of feeling 
and tenderness. Mr. Eversfield as the 
son gave a singularly conscientious pre- 
sentation of snobbishness and vulgarity. 
Other types of the young man of the period 
were presented with more or less success 
by Mr. B. Webster, Mr. Charles 8. Faw- 
cett, and other actors, while Mr. A. Che- 
valier gave a very clever picture of a servant. 
Miss Atherton, meanwhile, had to present 
a young lady who comes to restore peace to 
a distracted household, and act generally 
as a beneficent fairy. Had she been con- 
tent to do this in simple fashion the result 
would probably, in spite of the weakness of 
the last act, have been a success. Unfor- 
tunately this actress, of whose ability to 
dispense with such aid full proof has been 
given, elected to play it in low comedy style, 
appeared in preposterously unbecoming cos- 
tumes, and when she came upon the stage 
was accompanied by some more or less re- 
calcitrant member of the animal kingdom. 
If Miss Atherton will alter these things, or 
will resign the character she plays to some 
actress less ambitious of a reputation for ec- 
centricity, the favourable verdict of a first 
night public may possibly be ratified by 
subsequent audiences. 








Dramatic Gossiy. 


Tue end of the season at the more fashionable 
houses is this year earlier than usual]. So far as 
the regular management is concerned, the Lyceum 


will follow suit on Saturday. The St. James's 
will probably last out the month. 


Mr. Gitsert’s fairy comedy ‘The Wicked 
World,’ which has not previously, we believe, 
been revived since its first production at the 
Haymarket in January, 1873, was given on 
Wednesday afternoon at the Savoy. The part 
of Selene, first played by Mrs. Kendal, fur- 
nished Miss Julia Neilson with a fresh oppor- 
tunity of displaying her beauty and power. Miss 
Norreys was Zayda; Mrs. Macklin, Darine ; Mr. 
Lionel Brough was a very comic Lutin; Mr. 
Alexander, Ethais; and Mr. Macklin, Phyllon. 

At the Prince of Wales’s on Tuesday afternoon 
‘ A Handsome Apology,’ a one-act comedy by Mr. 
Andrew Longmuir, and ‘A 1’Essai,’ by MM. 
Cahen and Sujol, formed part of a miscellaneous 
programme of drama and music given by Miss 
Edmiston. 

Arrer the forthcoming performance at the 

Princess’s of ‘Shadows of a Great City,’ ‘ The 
Still Alarm,’ an American melodrama, is to be 
produced. 
OrHER novelties shortly forthcoming are, ‘On 
Toast,’ a farcical comedy in one act, by Mr. F. 
Horner, to be given on the 16th at the Avenue; 
and ‘A Lesson to Landlords,’ to be produced on 
Monday at the Strand. 








To CoRRESPONDENTS.—H. C.—W. D.—F. B. D.—A. 8. B. 
—H. J. 8.—A. M.—received. 
J. M.—Look in the ‘‘ Literary Gossip” of last week. 
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and Toole’s are both closed, and the Haymarket | 
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POPULAR SERIES OF SHILLING 


ILLUSTRATED GLansar 





* HALL’S 


WARD & LOCK’S GUIDE BOOKS. 


ONE SHILLING EACH. 


WITH NEW ROUTE MAPS, COLOURED PLATES, NUMEROUS ENGRAVINGS, LATEST INFORMATION. 
They are undoubtedly the CHEAPEST AND MOST TRUSTWORTHY GUIDES to the districts of which they treat. 


other routes, and the various matters affecting the convenience and comfort of travellers, is corrected up to the latest date, each alteration being carefully noted. 


The INFORMATION respecting new buildings, railway and 


The NUMEROUS 


COLOURED AND OTHER ILLUSTRATIONS—representing the chief public buildings in the towns described, and the ‘‘ bits” of scenery most attractive to the Tourist—are features of the 


series which will be appreciated by the public. 


visited each place and tested the practicability of the routes recommended and the accuracy of the descriptive matter. 


The Series comprise the following Guides, and others are in preparation :— 


ENGLAND AND WALES. 


LONDON. 


“The best one for anything like the price we have ever seen.” 


ENVIRONS of LONDON. Freeman's Journal. 


“A well-written and very cheap handbook, which deserves a wide 
circulation ’’—Atheneum. 


WINDSOR and its CASTLE. 


“A really good illustrated Guide, not. only to the Castle, but also to the 
town of Windsor and its 


NORTH WALES and its Watering-Places. 

“Jt is not merely a guide, but a popular history....and a capital 
book of reference. We recommend every tourist to North Wales this 
summer to take Messrs. Ward & Lock’s Guide in his pocket.’’—Graphic. 


LIVERPOOL and its Environs. 


“Will be found entertaining to local readers, and most instructive to 
visitors.” —Liverpoo! Albion. 


SOUTHPORT and its Vicinity. 


“We can bear testimony to the correctness of the information con- 
yeyed in it.”— Wigan Examiner, 


The ENGLISH LAKE DISTRICT: 
Scenery and Associations. 
“ Done....with considerable care.”—Times. 


FURNESS ABBEY. Contains a detailed 


account of the Abbey, with descriptions of the various routes by 
which it may be reached. 


MORECAMBE BAY. Gives concise notices 


of Morecambe, Lancaster, and the many interesting towns and 
villages in their neighbourhood 


The ISLE of MAN. 

“ Unquestionably the best Shilling Guide to the Isle of Man ever pro- 
duc -The wonder is how it is done for the money....Even those who 
think they know the Isle of Man cannot do better than ‘buy this book.’’ 

itehaven News. 


SCARBOROUGH and EASTERN YORK- 


= perl with considerable care, and the matter is brought down to 
the latest date.”’—Hull Packet. 


BRIDLINGTON and FILEY. 





WHITBY and other Places in the North 
Riding of Yorkshire. 
“ Will be found to contain much interesting and valuable information.” 
Whitby Times. 


REDCAR, MIDDLESBROUGH, and other 
Parts of Cleveland. 
“The work cannot fail to sell, as it presents rare attractions to the 
numerous class of holiday-makers who, in the season, frequent our 
popular seaside resorts.”—Daily Exchan nge (Middlesbrough). 


SALTBURN-BY-THE-SEA and the Sur- 
rounding Country. 
“A neat and portable compendium of all that is of interest in the 
locality.’’—Daily Exchange. 


LEEDS and its Vicinity. 


“A beautiful little Guide,...full of information, and excellently 
illustrated.’’—Liverpool Daily Post. 


YORK and its MINSTER. 


“ Gives a brief, but interesting outline of the history and descriptive 


| sketches of the chief buildinge and ‘lions’ of the capital of the North.” 


its | 


“It seems carefully compiled, and in a brief and concis? manner 


describes the chief objects of interest.’’—Bridlington Gazette. 


DUBLIN and its Neighbourhood. 


“A welcome little handbook, which most people would enjoy, quite 
apart from visiting the places described. "—Lilosd's News. 


COUNTY WICKLOW. 


“Gives more complete and picturesque descriptions of the coast dis- 
tricts of Kingstown and Bray than can be met with elsewhere.’ 


Daily Express (Dublin). 
KILLARNEY: its Lakes and Scenery, with 


Excursions in the District. 
“A more useful, entertaining, or beautiful little Guide than this we 
have seldom encountered.’’— Waterford Standard. 


EDINBURGH and its Environs. 


“We have no hesitation in classing it among the best....For tourists 
and even for residents....this work is very valuable.’ Leith Herald. 


GLASGOW and the Clyde. 


“Asa handbook for tourists in the West we know of nothing better 
than this compact and readable volume.”—Stirling Advertiser. 


ABBOTSFORD, MELROSE, and the SCOT- 
TISH BORDER. 


“Entertaining, and methodically arranged, and forms pleasant read- 
ing.”—Border Advertiser. 


ABERDEEN and DEESIDE, BALMORAL, 


BRAEMAR, &c. 


Huddersfield Examiner. 


HARROGATE and its SPAS. 


“Gives much usefui information relative to Harrogate and other 
places oe note in the district.’’—Hull Packet. 


BUXTON and the PEAK DISTRICT. 





Tne LOCAL MAPS are drawn from the Ordnance Survey ; and the books are thoroughly revised to the present date by editors who have 


BIRMINGHAM and its Neighbourhood. 


*«* Brom-wick-ham ’ needed a good Guide-book ; and has got it.’’ 


2 Public Opinion. 
BRIGHTON and its Suburbs. 
“‘The man who goes to Krighton without ‘Ward & Lock’s Tourist’s 
Guide’ saves his money =F stupidly.’’—Sussex Express. 


WORTHING and Neighbourhood. 


“ Carefully compiled; a stranger may glean much information from 
it.”—Brighton Guardian 


TORQUAY, TEIGNMOUTH, DAWLISH, 


DARTMOUTH, TOTNES, & 
“An invaluable boon to the Goaciaks as well as an exceedingly inter- 
esting and handy volume for every Devonian ”’— North Devon Heraid. 


and SOUTH-EAST DEVON. 
Describes the beautifully seated city of Exeter, with the fine old 
Cathedral and ether public edifices; and then conducts the reader 
ona tour through Exmouth, Budleigh-Saiterton, Sidmouth, Seeton, 
Honiton, &c., and to the verge of Dartmoor. 


LYNTON, LYNMOUTH, and the Neighbour- 


hood. The moat complete and mehr of all Guides to the “‘ Swit- 
zerland of England ’’ and Exmoor. 


ILFRACOMBE, BARNSTAPLE, and other 


Parts of NORTH DEV ON. Gives full description of the popular 
North-Devon watering-place, with excursions through the neigh- 
bourhood, and notices of their legends. 


| BIDEFORD and its Neighbourhood. Con- 


“To the many tourists who visit these beautiful spots the book will 


be an invaluable companion.’’—Derby Reporter. 


MATLOCK and DOVEDALE. 


“ The book is well written; its descriptions are accurate and lucid.” 
erby Reporter. 


LEAMINGTON, WARWICK, &c, 


“The fullest information which visitors can desire is furnished, and is 
presented in the simplest form.’’—Edinburgh Daily Review. 


KENILWORTH and Neighbourhood. 


“The book is excellent value fora shilling, and the style in which it | 


is sent out is highly creditable to the publishers.’’— Coventry Times. 
STR ATFORD- ON-AVON (the Home of Shake- 


“Ot Mnesiodiatte benefit to....tourists who vis't the birthplace of 
Shakespeare....The work may be read even with that of Furnivall.”’ 


IRELAND. 


CORK, GLENGARIFF, BANTRY, and the 


South-West of Ireland. 


“The scenery is well described; and all the legends and histerical | 


incidents connected with each spot are detailed ina style which should 
gain for the Guide readers even among those who never contemplate 
becoming tourists.’’— Waterford Standard. 


CARLINGFORD BAY and the MOURNE | 


MOUNTAIN 


Describes a a through, perhaps, the most romantic region in the | 


“Sister Isle,”’ 
thing he needs to know. 


SCOTLAND. 


AYR, ARRAN, DUMFRIES, and LAND of 
« aeeeia. exact, and interesting as any book of the kind could 


| possibly be.”’—Ayr Observer. 


“The information has been carefully prepared, and the illustrations of | 


Places of interest are numerous and excellent.’’—Banffshire Journal. 


FIFE, KINROSS, DUNFERMLINE, &c. 


Contains historical and descriptive notices, fully illustrated, of the 
“Kingdom of Fife,’’ and its chief towns and other features—St. Andrews, 
Kinross, Loch Leven, Dunfermline, Cupar-Fife, Falklani, Anstruther, 
&c.; with a new large scale Map of the district. 


INVERNESS and the NORTHERN HIGH- 


LANDS and ISLANDS. 


and tells the traveller how to reach each spot, and every- 
| 


| 
| 
| 
| 


ducts the traveller from Bideford to Westward Ho! Clovelly, Lundy 
Island, Hartland, Bude, &c., and notices the history, peculiarities, 
and natural beauties of the district. 


PLYMOUTH, STONEHAVEN, and DEVON- 
PORT, with Excursions in the Neighbourhood. Fully depicts the 
public edifices, harbours, &c.,, of our greatest naval arsenal, and 
visits many of the pretty spots around it, and describes voyages to 
Eddystone Lighthouse, up the Tamar, &c. 


DARTMOOR: its Tors and Antiquities. 
Deals concisely, yet exhaustively, with the wonders, natural and 
artificial, of Dartmoor; and conducts the tourist by a series of 
cxeursions to every point of interest. 


The ISLE of WIGHT. 


‘Has the advantage of putting briefly, and without the customary 
guide-book ‘ gush,’ all that the tourist wants to know 


Himpshire Independent 
The CHANNEL ISLANDS. 


BELFAST and its Neighbourhood. 


Is devoted to a history and description of the capital of Ulster, its 
public buildings, commerce, &c.; and notes all the enjoyable tours in 
its outskirts. 


GIANT’S CAUSEWAY and the Coast of 


County Antrim. 
Contains interesting and gossiping notes of the rocky wonders of the 
cliffs of County Antrim; and advises the stranger how best to see them 

at the least expense. 


OBAN and the WESTERN HIGHLANDS 
and ISLA 
“The acide | . aie while cheaply, got up; the literary matter is 
carefully condensed, and the maps and illustrations are satisfactory and 
useful.’’—Aberdeen Free Press. 


| PERTH, DUNDEE, &c. 


“It is the completest work of the kind which has been issued for the | 
| northern counties of Scotland.” —Northern Ensign. | 


“ CHATTY AND ATTRACTIVE HANDBOOKS, NEARLY AS DIFFICULT TO LAY ASIDE, WHEN ONCE OPENED, AS A STANDARD NOVEL.”—A YR OBSERVER. 


“ Supplies A great amount of illustrated information, besides useful 
maps.’’—Liverpool Courier. 


SKYE, ORKNEY, SHETLAND, and the Far 


* The" book is well worth the attention of all who contemplate a 
journey to the regions to which it is a Guide.’’—Kelso Chronicle. 


The TROSACHS, LOCH LOMOND, LOCH 
“The ceontuiaes matter is interesting and informative, and excellent 
maps and views are provided.’’—Daily Review 





ILLUSTRATED GUIDE to NORTH DEVON, including | ILLUSTRATED 


ILFRACOMBE, LYNTON, LYNMOUTH, BIDEFORD, CLOVELLY, EXETER, EXMOOR, LUNDY 
With Coloured Plates, Maps, and numerous Engravings. 


ILLUSTRATED GUIDE to SOUTH DEVON, including 


SEETON, DAWLISH, TEIGNMOUTH, 
MOUTH, TOTNES, PLYMOUTH, STONEHOUSE, DEVONrORT, TAVISTOCK, 
CHAGFORD, MORETON HAMPSTEAD, BOVEY TRACEY, DARTMOOR, &c. 


ISLAND, &c. 


EXETER, EXMOUTH, SIDMOUTH, 


and numerous Engravings. Feap. 8vo. cloth, 2s. 6d. 


PICTORIAL HANDBOOK to WARWICKSHIRE: 


Map, Coloured and other Illustrations. 


Antiquities, Associations, Towns and Villages, &c. 
cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. 


WARD & LOCK’S COUNTY 


TERBURY CATHEDRAL, 
Feap 8vo. cloth, 2s. 6d. 


and Windsor Castle 


TORGU AY, DART- boards, 2s. ; cloth gilt, 2s. 6 
OKEHAMPTON; 
With Plates, Maps, 


[ Shortly. 


its 
Feap. 8vo, 
35,000 Cab Fares. 





with 9 Coloured Plates, Pian of the Cathedral, and numerous Woodcuts. 


IN and AROUND LONDON. Including Hampton Court 


With numerous Maps, Plans, Coloured and other Lilustrations. 
id. 


HISTORICAL HANDBOOK to CAN- 


and Guide to all the Principal Places in the City. Profusely foam 


Dewy 4to. cloth, 1s. 


Feap. 8vo. picture 


|The HOLIDAY COMPANION and TRAVELLER'S 


UIDE. Crown 8vo. wrapper boards, ls. 


HOLIDAY TRIPS ROUND LONDON. With Map, 


Sketch Routes, and Lilustrations. 


WARD & LOCK’'S POCKET MAP of LONDON. With 


Feap. 8vo. cloth, 


Feap. 8vo. boards, 1 


MAPS. 


These Maps are drawn from authentic sources, and are each accompanied by a Ready Guide, touching everything calculated to interest a siranger on a visit to, or contemplating a 


residence in, the particular County treated of. 


2, WARWICKSHIRE. 


1, NORFOLK. 


38. DERBYSHIRE, 


Feap. 8vo. neat cloth, ls. each. 


4, SURREY, 


5. KENT. 6. SUSSEX, 


The above Guides can be obtained through any Bookseller or Railwag Bookstall, or from 
WARD, LOCK & CO. Warwick House, Salisbury-square, London, E.C. 
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wW NOVELS AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 
NOW READY, THIRD EDITION, 


The STRANGE ADVENTURES of 
a HOUSE-BOAT. By WILLIAM BLACK. 3 vols. 
crown 8vo. 

“«There is a great deal that is very pleasant and even charming in ‘ The 

Strange Adventures ofa House-boat.’....Mr. Blacx’s style is as good as 

ever, and in welcome contrast to the shambling periods of many of his 








p ies um 

“« Those in s-arch of a good novel, full of pleasant pictures of men, 
women, and things, wad be safely referred to Mr. William Biack’s three 
volumes.””—Daily Teleg 

“It is doubtful aon aehes ‘to any of Mr. Black’s novels there can be so 
justly applied the epithet ‘delightful’ as to his ‘ Strange Adventures of a 
House-boat.’”’—Morning Post. 


BEYOND COMPARE: a Story. By 


CHARLES GIBBON, Author of ‘ Queen of the Meadow,’ 

* Clare of Claresmede,’ &c. 3 vols. crown 8vo. cloth. 

“** Beyond Compare ’ is a change from most of Mr. Gibbon’s work. He 

is more sensational in these volumes than usual....He has done the work 
well.” —Athenaum. 

“ The author's novel is clever, and thoroughly interesting.” 


om Post. 
ULU: an African Romance. By 


JOSEPH THOMSON, Author of ‘ Through Masai Land,’ 
&c., and Miss HARRIS SMITH. 2 vols. crown 8vo. 
“‘Mr. Thomson has a very good right to plant his flag on the unex- 
plored regions of African romance. His travels through Masai Land 
were delightful reading....Readers who relish exciting tales of buffalo- 
hunting, lion-hunting, and fights with savages will find pleaty to amuse 
them in ‘ Ulu.’’’—St James's Gazette. 


TONY, the MAID: a Noveleite. 
BLANCHE WILLIS HOWARD, Author of ‘One Sum- 
mer,’ &c. Illustrated. Small post 8vo. cloth, 3s, 6d. 

“Miss Howard has written nothing more fresh or charming....Tony 
isa charming figure in every way, drawn with good art, and sure of 
sympathy. The story will be read with hearty enjoyment.’’—Scotsman. 


The FROZEN PIRATE. By W. 


CLARK RUSSELL. Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo. with 
Llustrations, cloth, 6s. 

**All who love stories of the marvellous, quests after buried treasure, 
and sea yarns 80 good that one wishes them to go on for ever, will be 
grateful for a new edition, with illustrations, of Mr. Clark Russell’s 
thrilling story, ‘The Frozen Pirate.’ This is one of the books much 
reading does not stale.’’—Saturday Review. 


NEW BOOKS OF TRAVEL. 


NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION. 
The 


QUEEN’S HIGHWAY from 


OCEAN to OCEAN. By STUART CUMBERLAND, 
F.R.G.8., Author of ‘The Rabbi’s Spell,’ &&. New Edi- 
tion, with an Additional Chapter. Crown 8vo. cloth 
extra, 7s. 6d. 

Lord DUFFERIN, Lord LORNE, Lord LANSDOWNE, Lord WOLSE- 
LEY, Lord KNUTSFORD, Mr. GLADSTONE, Mr. JOSEPH CHAMBER- 
LAIN, and other eminent authorities have read ‘ The Queen’s Highway,’ 
< warmly recommend it as a work of great national importance. 

The Queen’s Highway ’ is the only work which accurately and fully 
describes the Dominion of Canada from the Atlantic to tae Pacific strand. 


EXPLORATIONS and ADVEN- 
TURES in NEW GUINEA. By Capt. J. STRACHAN, 
F.R.G.8. F.R.C.L., of Sydney. Crown 8vo. cloth, 300 pp., 
with numerous Illustrations, 12s, 

“Alike for what he saw and did upon the shores of Papua, and as a 
typical specimen of the pioneer of the Antipodes, Captain Strachan in 
his book has a story well worth the telling.’’—Scotsman. 


The LAND of RUBENS: a Con- 
panion for Visitors to Belgium. By CONRAD BUSKEN 
HUET. Translated from the Dutch and Edited by 
ALBERT D. VAN DAM, Author of ‘ Famous Bohemians,’ 
‘Genius en Négligé,’ &c. Crown 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 

“ An excellent translation of the highly intellectual and scholarly work 
of Conrad Busken Huet. Intending tourists in Belgium will miss a good 
deal if they do not take this book with them in their rambles.’ 

Manchester Examiner. 





SECOND EDITION NOW READY, 


A GENERATION of JUDGES. By 
their REPORTER. Second Edition, Enlarged. Crown 
8vo. 240 pages, cloth, 7s. 6d. 

“A collection of anecdotes and criticisms concerning the principal 
occupants of the English Bench during the last thirty years....Tho- 
roughly good reading from title-page to colophon.’’—Daily News. 


The PHYSICAL CULTURE of 
WOMEN: Lecture delivered at the Parkes Museum of 
Hygiene, March 15, and at the Society of Arts, April 
25, 1888. By MISS CHREIMAN, Published by request. 
Crown 8vo. price As. 





NOW READY, PRICE ONE SHILLING, 


HARPER'S MAGAZINE, 
JULY NUMBER, 

Containing Part I. of a Novelette in Two Parts, by 
H. RIDER HAGGARD 
ENTITLED 
MAIWA’S REVENGE, 
Illustrated by Six Illustrations, including Frontispiece. 
PART VII. OF WM. BLACK’S NEW NOVEL, 


IN FAR LOCHABER. 


London : 
Sampson Low, MARSTON, SEARLE & RIVINGTON 
(LIMITED), 


Tastefully printed on iia wn paper, and bound in cloth, 
price 7s. 6¢d.; hand-made paper, Roxburgh, 10s. 6d. net; 
Large Paper (50 only), 2ls. net. 
Paper Editions of this work are only sold in sets. 


NEW VOLUME OF THE GENTLEMAN’S 
MAGAZINE LIBRARY, 


LITERARY HISTORY 


volume :— 
Paper - making, Ink, | Church Libraries. 
PRINTING 


| Country Book-clubs. 


State of Printing and| 








LIsRARIES. 
Libraries in London temp. | Salisbury Missal. 


QUEEN ANNE, 
; Prayers and 
Radcliffe Library. BOUKS of QUEEN ELIZABETH. 


Bodleian Library. | De Imitatione Christi. 
Local Libraries. ' Whole Duty of Man. 
&e. &e. &e. 


““We can only add that our admiration of Mr. Gomme’s 
good work increases with each volume, and that this series 
will gain for him the lasting gratitude of historians for 
generations to come.”— Yorkshire Notes and Queries, 


The following are the volumes which have been already puh- 
lished in the Series :— 


Manners and Customs. 

Dialect, Proverbs, and Word-lore. 
Popular Superstitions. 

Popular Traditions—Foreign Customs. 
Geological and Prehistoric Archeology. 


Anglo-Saxon and Scandinavian Ar- 
CH Z0LOGY. 


Romano-British Remains, 


Volumes. 


in Two 





NEW VOLUME OF THE BOOK-LOVER’S 
LIBRARY. 


On antique paper, cloth, 4s. 6d. net; hand-made paper, 
Roxburgh, 7s. 6d.; Large Paper, 21s. net, 
The 


BOOK of NOODLES: 
Stories of Simpletons, or Fools and their Follies. By 
W. A. CLOUSTON, Author of ‘ Popular Tales and Fic- 


tions.’ 
Contents, 


Ancient Grecian Noodles. | The Silly Son. 
| The — Four Simple Brah- 


Gothamite Drolleries. MAN 
| Seek of Dover’s Quest 


The Three Great Noodles. | of the FOOL of all FOOLS. 


** Not more scholarly than entertaining.” 
Gentleman’s Magazine. 


“In addition to the vast collection of droll anecdotes con- 
tained in these pages, there is much information as to the 
bibliography of this branch of folk-lore, to the student of 
which science the book will be of serious value, while to 
other readers (unless they belong to that class who can never 
‘see the joke’) it will be an amusing companion, and relaxa- 
tion for a weary mind.”—Morning Post. 


OTHER VOLUMES IN THE SAME SERIES:— 


The Enemies of Books. By William 


BLADES. 

The Story of Some Famous Books. 
By FREDERICK SAUNDERS. 

Gleanings in Old Garden Literature. 
By W. C. HAZLITT. 

The Dedication of Books. To Patron 
and Friend. By HENRY B. WHEATLEY, F.S.A. 


Modern Methods of Illustrating Books. 
The Literature of Local Institutions. 


By G. L. GOMME, F.S.A. 
Old Cookery Books and Ancient 


CUISINE. By W.C. HAZLITT. 


How to Form a Library. By Henry 


B. WHEATLEY, F.8.A. 








St. Dunstan’s House, Fetter-lane, Fleet-street, E.C, 


London: ELLIoT STOCK, 62, Paternoster row, E.C, 


PUBLISHED BY ELLIOT STOCK. 


The Roxburgh and Large- 


and 
 ———mes Edited by G. LAURENCE GOMME, 
B.A, 


The followiug are some of the subjects which occur in the 


BOOKSELLING in AMENICA Dr. Johnson’s Club. 

— Private Libraries 
Bookbinding es 

The Complutensian Poly- 
Book-worms, | GLOT BIBLE. 
Book Sales. | Various Translations of 
Early Book Catalogues. | _‘’ ?‘¥LE 
tel : os ans Bishop Juxon’s Bible. 
e Toledo Missal. 


Prayer 


F. V. WHITE & COs 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


THE SUMMER NUMBER OF 
LONDON SOCIETY; 


A MONTHLY MAGAZINE. Price One Shilling. 
Atall Ne 1} » Sc. 
Containing Contributions by | the following Authors: —Mrs. CRI ROKER 
(Author of ‘Proper Pride,’ &c.)—Mrs. H. LOVETT CAMERON — 
EDWARD KENNARD—Mrs. PRICE (Author of ‘Who is mee 

















Lady WI ee ALEXANDER FRASER—The Hon. 
CHET WY ND-—Lady DUFFUs HARDY—EFFIE RALEIGH ELM 
HEPWORTH DIXON—ANNIE THOMAS—and A. T. RAIKES, 

Miss Braddon’s New Three-Volume ere, ‘The FATAL THRER? 
commenced in the FEBRUARY Number. 

Pricels. Atall N 
Containing Contributions by r pe naar ag ao » Mise B RADDON 
“RITA ’’—Mrs BIGG WITHER—H. CHARTRES (Author of ' K 
Solomon's Wives’)—Mrs. EDWARD KENNARD—Mrs. HUMPH 4 
Also an Article on ‘LOPE de VEGA and CERVAN' TES 
JOSEPH FORSTER, 
Vol. LIIL, handsomely bound in gilt cloth, gilt sect, &ec., price 
10s 6d. “Also Cases | for Binding, 2s. each (at all Bookeel lers’) 
JOHN dere {he ee 8S NEW NOVEL. 
Atall B n paper cover, ls. ; cloth, 1s. 6d, 
SECOND EDITION OF 
: 

BOOTLES’ “CHI LDREN. By the 
Author of ‘ Bootles’ Baby,’ ‘ Mignon’s Secret,’ ‘ —— s Husband, 
&c. With Illustrations by J. oti Partridg 

“Is most readable.’’—N Tee “ey Couran 
* Pleasant volume....All a eed simplicity, oa une cha- 
racteristic of the author's ~ A are found in ‘ Bootles’ Children,’ ” 
isaioe Courier. 
At all Booksellers’ and Bookstalls, in paper cover, 1s. ; cloth, 1s. 6d. each, 
THE SECOND EDITION OF 


A GLORIOUS GALLOP. By Mrs. 


EDWARD KENNARD, Author of ‘ The Girl in the Brown Habit,’ 
&e. 
THE SECOND EDITION OF 


The MYSTERY of a TURKISH 
BATH. By “RITA,” Author of‘ Dame Durden,’ &c. 
“ Myst icism and sensationalism are happily blended in the tale, 
‘Rita’ has told her story with consiverable spirit.’’— World, 


MR. SAMUEL LAING’S POPULAR + hag ge 
At all Booksellers’ and Bookstalls, cloth, 2s 


A MODERN ZOROASTRIAN. By 


the Author of ‘ Modern Science and i Modern Thought,’ &e. 


NOVELS AT ALL CIRCULATING LIBRARIES, 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘MOLLY BAWN.’ 


The HON. MRS. VEREKER. By 


the Author of * Phyllis,’ ‘ Mrs. Geoffrey,’ &c. 2 vo's. 
BY MRS. HOUSTOUN. 


HIS BESETTING SIN. By the 


a of ‘Recommended to Mercy,’ ‘ Barbara’s Warning,’ &. 





“In ° His Besetting Sin’ Mrs. Houstoun proves that she retains the 
power which gained such a wide popularity for ‘Recommended to 
Mercy.’ — World. 

‘A novel in which so much of human nature lies under each character, 
as is the case with Mrs. Houstoun’s new novel, cannot fail to excite an 
absorbing interest in its readers. Her dramatis personé are made to 
live, act, and speak with an easy but forcible realism that is quite out- 
side the power of the majority of writers....The author has always 
shown herself a brilliant and facile writer, but in‘ His Besetting Sin’ 
she displays more serious qualities. A distinct progress is evinced in 
its wider grasp of character and greater power of concentration.” 


Morning Post. 
BY FLORENCE MARRYA’ 


GENTLEMAN and COURTIER. 


By the Author ef ‘ My Sister the Actress,’ &c. 3 vols 
‘The style is fluent, and the narrative does not halt. "—Athen@um. 
“ Written in a manner that arrests and retains the attention.” 

Morning Post. 

“ Another clever and very readable novel....One entirely free from 
morbidity or any but the most wholesome sort of interest.... Miss 
Marryat has the pen of a ready writer, and her characters are always 
natural....In her stery the author is distinctly unconventional....[s 
told by the author in her best style interspersed with as much humour 
as 80 pretty and pathetic a story will legitimately bear. To say that 
‘Gentleman and Courtier’ is eminently readable, is only to repeats 
conventional truism. It is more than this. It is a wholesome book, 
written from the heart, and will, or at all events should, find hosts ot 
sympathetic readers.’ “ee Court. 
SUSAN MORLEY. 


DOLLY LORAINE. By the Author of 


‘ Aileen Ferrers,’ ‘ Corbies Pool,’ ‘Margaret Chetwynd,’ &c. 2 vels. 
BY “‘ PEREGRINATOR.” 


A FLIGHT to FLORIDA. 2 vols. 


““*Peregrinator’ writes of the fascinations of Florida with the 
enthusiasm of Mayne Reid, but in a more chastened style. He is full of 
almost Handy Andy animal spirits ; indeed, some of the practical joses 
played on a certain Mr. Williams are spoiled by horseplay. The passages 
in the first volume between Glendinning and Raby, whose courtship is 
of the Benedick and Beatrice sort, are well managed, and show ‘ Peregri 
bator’ to be possessed of a sunny humour.’’—Academ 

A. N. HOMER. 


The WOMAN HE LOVED, 3 vols. 


RS. ROBERT JOCELYN. 


£100,000 versus GHOSTS. 2 vols. 
A DANGEROUS EXPERIMENT. 


By Lady DUFFUS HARDY, Author of ‘Paul Wynter's Sacrifice,’ 
&c. 3 vols (Immediately 


One- Volume Hovels at all Booksellers’ and Bookstalis, 
MRS. ALEXANDER FRASER. 


SHE CAME BETWEEN. By the 


Author of - Professioval Beauty,’ ‘The Last Drawing-koom,’ &. 
Cloth, 3s 6d. 
“A work which will add considerably to the writer's reputation as & 
clever story- teller. hag admirable proof of Mrs. Fraser's powers as 4 
novelist.”"—John B 
BY SIR ro ROBERTS, BART.—Cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. 


CURB and SNAFFLE. By the 


Author of ‘In the Shires,’ ‘ Modern War,’ &c. 








F. V, WHITE & Co. 31, Southampton-strect, Strand. 
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Now ready, price Four Shillings. 
(Annual Subscription, 12s. 6d. post free.) 


E LONDON QUARTERLY REVIEW, 
No. CXL. JULY, 1888, 
Contents. 

1 Dr. MARTINEAU’S STUDY of RELIGION. 
. The PRUSSIAN OLD and the ee vin COURT REGIME. 
RICHARD WAGNER and the MUSICA A. 
fhe PROTESTANT bi CONTROVERSY of 1827. 
GORDON and GARIBA 
IT. JEROME and HIS TIMES. 
PROFESSOR PDARWINISAE BABYLONIAN RELIGION. 


The T ELSMERE.’ 
; SHORT REVIEWS and BRIBE ¥ NOTICES. 
SUMMARIES of FOREIGN PERIODICALS. 


London : T. Woolmer, 66, Paternoster-row, E.C. 


Part XVII. for JULY, price Sixpence, 


HE MONTHLY CHRONICLE of NORTH- 
COUNTRY LORE and LEGEND. Illustrated. 
Annual Subscription, 7s. 6d. post free. 
Contents for JULY. 
WOOLER and its NEIGHBOURHOOD. 
The LEGEND of PERCY’S CROSS. 
sir HENRY HAVELOCK, K.C.B. 
la PEYROUSE and the STOCKTON CAPTAINS. 
the GREAT NORTH ROAD. 
MAP of the GREAT NORTH ROAD. 
JUDGE JEFFRYS in NEWCASTLE. By the late James Clephan. 
ASUNDERLAND CHARACTER 
(QHESTER-LE-STREET. 
MEN of MARK ’TWIXT TYNE and TWEED. By Richard Welford. 
MATTHEW BELL, JOHN BELL, THOMAS BELL, 
The BIRTHPLACE of BEDE. 
ARMSTRONG PARK, NEWCASTLE. 
The NORTH-COUNTRY GARLAND of SONG. 
‘Bob Cranky’s Size Sunday.’ 
DRUMMOND, the SUNDERLAND HIGHWAYMAN, 
The STARLING in the NORTHERN COUNTIES, 
LAMBERTON TOLL BAR. 
The STREETS of NEWCASTLE: The MANOR CHARE, 
BURIAL at CROSS-ROADS. 
The RAID of the REIDSWIRE. 
The TURF HOTEL, NEWCASTLE: The OLD COACHING DAYS. 
NOTES and COMMENTARIES :—Feargus O'Connor—The Centenary of 
the Panorama. 
NORTH-COUNTRY WIT and HUMOUR. 
NORTH-COUNTRY OBITUARIES and OCCURRENCES. 
Published for the Proprietors of the Newcastle Weekly Chronicle by 
Walter Scott, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, and 24, Warwick-lane, London. 


UBILEE and TEMPLE: Landmarks in Chrono- 
logy. By RICHARD CHANDLER, Author of ‘Apologia ad 
Hebrwos,’ ‘ Rhymes for the Ranks,’ &c. In wrapper, 2s. 
Dean & Son, 160a, Fleet-street. 





EBtan emer 








By John Stokoe. 








This day, crown 8vo. 304 pages, Sixth Edition, Revised 
and Enlarged, 6s. 6d. 


HE LABORATORY GUIDE: a Manual of 


Practical Chemistry for Colleges and Schools. Specially arranged 
for Agricultural Students. HURCH, M. .S., Professor 
of Chemistry in the Royal Academy of Arts, London, &e. 


Gurney & Jackson, 1, Paternoster-row (successors to Mr. Van Voorst). 


NOW READY, 
THE 


GLASGOW 
EXHIBITION. 





A SPECIAL SUMMER NUMBER OF 


THE ART JOURNAL, 


Containing over 60 Illustrations, including 
reproductions of the newest designs in In- 
dustrial Art, Engravings of the most im- 
portant Pictuges and Sculpture, with several 
Drawings of the Exhibits in the Bishop’s 


Palace, 


Also Four Full-Page Representations of 
THE MAIN ENTRANCE. 
ROYAL RECEPTION ROOMS. 
THE BISHOP’S PALACE. 
THE GRAY STREET FRONT. 


Price ls. 6d. 





london: J, 8, VirtuE & Co., Limited, 26, Ivy-lane. 





MISS BRADDON’S LATEST 
NOVEL. 


In 3 vols, AT ALL LIBRARIES, 


THE FATAL 
THREE. 


THE NEW NOVEL. 


By the AUTHOR of ‘LADY AUDLEY’S SECRET,’ 
‘VIXEN,’ ‘MOHAWKS,’ &c, 





Opinion of the ATHENAUM. 


“The plot is full and not a little intricate ; 
but it is woven by a practised hand, with a 
skill not simply born of writing many stories. 
As for the incidents, they are generally fresh 
and natural. The time has long gone by 
when Miss Braddon could be laughed at for 
an excess of sensationalism. There is nothing 
of the kind in her last novel, which is a really 
able romance, woven out of the lives of men 
and women such as we meet and know in the 
world around us.” 

Vide Atheneum, June 16th. 





CHEAP EDITION 


OF 


MISS BRADDON’S NOVELS. 


Price 2s, picture cover; 2s, 6d. cloth gilt, 


LIKE AND 
UNLIKE 


A NOVEL. 


By the AUTHOR of ‘LADY AUDLEY’S SECRET, 
‘VIXEN,’ &c. 


“«Tike and Unlike’ will make many 
people late for dinner, and will keep a 
number of persons up at night when they 
ought to be soundly sleeping.”—Punch, 


“Tt is admirable......‘ Like and Unlike’ 
is by far the most effective of Miss Brad- 
don’s stories.” —Times. 





London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL & Co, 





CHAPMAN & HALL’S 
NEW BOOKS. 


—_—~_—_ 


THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW, 


For JULY. 
Edited by FRANK HARRIS. 
OUR TRUE FOREIGN POLICY. 
The BOULANGIST MOVEMENT. By Henri Rochefort. 


The MISCELLANEOUS WORKS of BEN JONSON. By Algernon 
Charles Swinburne. 


eye, BULGARIA with PRINCE FERDINAND. By J. D. 
ourchier. 


LUCIAN. By Andrew Lang. 

PAWNBROKING in ENGLAND and ABROAD. By F. Mabel Robinson. 
GOETHE —II. GOETHE in ITALY. By Professor Dowden. 

CRITICS and CAMPAIGNS. By Col. F. Maurice. 

CUSTOM. By Edward Carpenter. 

The ETHICS of KANT. By Herbert Spencer. 





WILL BE PUBLISHED JULY 9th. 


THE LIFE OF THE 
RIGHT HON. W. E. FORSTER. 


By T. WEMYSS REID. 
2 vols, demy 8vo. with Portraits, 32s, 





BY PERCY FITZGERALD. 


CHRONICLES OF 
BOWSTREET POLICEOFFICE, 


With an Account of the Magistrates, ‘‘ Runners,” and 
Police, and a Selection of the most interesting Cases. 
By PERCY FITZGERALD, F.S.A. 
With numerous Illustrations, 2 vols. demy 8vo. 21s. 
[This day, 


BY COUNT GLEICHEN. 


WITH THE CAMEL CORPS 
UP THE NILE. 


By COUNT GLEICHEN, Grenadier Guards. 
With numerous Sketches by the Author, large crown 8vo, 
[Next week, 


BY COL. G. B. MALLESON, C.8.I. 


PRINCE EUGENE OF SAVOY. 


By Col. G@. B. MALLESON, C.S8.I. 
With Portrait and Maps, crown 8vo. 6s. 


BY W. FRASER RAE. 


AUSTRIAN 
HEALTH RESORTS: 


The Bitter Waters of Hungary. 
By W. FRASER RAE, 


Crown 8vo. [July 9th. 





BY ATHOL MAUDSLAY. 


HIGHWAYS AND HORSES. 
By ATHOL MAUDSLAY. 
With numerous Illustrations, demy 8vo. 21s. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘THE BROKEN VOW.’ 


THE CHILD OF STAF- 
FERTON. 


By Canon KNOX-LITTLE, Author of ‘ The Breken Vow. 
Crown 8vo. 2s, 6d. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘MONARCHS I HAVE MET, 


A WANDERER’S NOTES. 
By W. BEATTY-KINGSTON, 
Author of ‘ Music and Manners,’ &¢. 
2 vols. demy 8vo. 24s. 





A NEW NOVEL BY J. W. SHERER. 


HELEN THE NOVELIST. 


By J. W. SHERER. 
2 vols. crown 8vo. 





CHAPMAN & HALL, LIMITED, London. 
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post free, 
UMMER CATARRH or HAY FEVER: its 


and T By GEORGE MOORE, M.D. 
“Dr. Moore’ 3 mason thy will be full of interest. "—Saturday Review. 
London : James Epps & Co. 170, Piccadilly. 














Now ready, Third Edition, with Additions and Notes, 124 pp. price 6d. 
AN’S INJUSTICE to ANIMALS, 
The University at Aer the Brown Animal! Sanatory Institute 
e Wandsworth-road, &e. 
Pickering = mee 66, Haymarket, London, &W. 





PFLEIDERER’S PHILOSOPHY OF RELIGION. 
Just published, Vol. III. 8vo. cloth, 10s. 6d. 


HE PHILOSOPHY of RELIGION on the 
BASIS of its HISTORY. By Professor O'TTO PFLEIDERER. 
Translated by the Rev. ALLAN — Div. We (ag a 

SPECULATIVE PHILOSOPHY of RELIGION. Vo! 
TORICAL DEVELOPMENT of the RELIGIOUS CONSCIOUSNESS. 
8yo. cloth, 10s. 6d. Vol. IV. and last, in the press. 

*.* Vol. I—II. The HISTORY of the PHILOSOPHY of RELIGION 
from SPINOZA to the PRESENT DAY. With many Additions by the 
Author. 2 vols. 8vo. 2ls. 

Williams & Norgate, 14, Henrietta-street, Covent-garden, London ; 
and 20, South Frederick-street, Edinburgh. 


MR. T. FISHER UNWIN’S LIST. 


_—_> 


The FEDERALIST: 


a Commentary on the Constitution of the United States, 
Being a Collection of Essays written in support of the 
Constitution agreed upon September 17, 1757, by the 
Federal Convention. Reprinted from the Original Text of 
ALEX. HAMILTON, JOHN JAY, and JAS. MADISON. 
ee by HENRY CABOT LODGE. Roxburgh binding, 
10s. 

**They are undoubtedly a great work upon the general 
subject of political federation ; and the education of no 
student of politics in our own country can be complete who 
has not mastered the treatise of Alexander Hamilton.” 


Glasgow Mail, 
TURKEY. 
By STANLEY LANE-POOLE, Author of ‘ The Moors in 
Spain,’ &c. Maps and Iilustrations. Large crown 8vo. 
loth, 5s. (Just ready. 
(This work forms the Fourteenth Volume of ‘‘The Story of 
the Nations.”) 








The PARADOX CLUB: 
a Tale of London Lifee By EDWARD GARNETT. 
Frontispiece. Crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. 
“An agreeable little book, distinguished by a good deal of 
poetical feeling.” — Spectator. 





SONGS, BALLADS, and a GARDEN 


PLAY. 


By A. MARY F. ROBINSON, Author of ‘ An Italian 
Garden,’ &c. Frontispiece of Diirer’s ‘ Melancholia,’ 
Small crown 8vo. cloth, 5s. 


‘*If her book has a fault, it is that the reader who takes it 
up for a glance is not likely toset it down until he has read 
the whole of it. On every page he will find some delicate 
tracery of the imagination which will lead him to another.” 

Scotsman. 


The LAZY MINSTREL. 
By J. ASHBY-STERRY, Author of ‘Boudoir Ballads,’ 
&c. Fourth and Cheaper Edition, with Frontispiece by 
E. A. Abbey. Fcap. 8vo. cloth, 2s. 6d. 


“The volume is full of lively and agreeable verse.” 
Spectator. 


LIONEL VILLIERS; 
or, True and Steadfast. By ADA FEILDER-KING. 
Dedicated by special permission to H.R.H. Princess 
Margaret of Prussia. Crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. 





DEARLY BOUGHT. 
A Romanee founded on Fact. By G. FITZROY-COLE, 
Author of ‘The Peruvians at Home,’ &c. 3 vols. crown 
8yvo. (Just ready. 


The CENTURY /or JULY contains a Contri- 
bution by Mrs. Van Rensselaer on LICHFIELD CATHE- 
DRAL, with Illustrations by Joseph Pennell; the Con- 
tinuation of Geo. Kennan's Siberian Articles, dealing with 
the STEPPES of the IRTISH, with many Illustrations ; 
and a Paper on SINAI and the WILDERNESS, by 
Edw. L. Wilson, with Illustrations by Harry Fenn. 
Price 1s, 4d. 


London: T, FISHER UNWIN, 26, Paternoster- 
square, E.C, 
INNEFORD’S MAGNESIA. 
The Best Remedy fo! 
ACIDITY of the STOMACH, HEARTBURN, HEADACHE, 
OUT, and INDIGESTI ON, 
and safest Aperient for —— Constitutions, Ladies, Children, 


DINNEFORD’S MAGNESIA, 





“ LEARNED, CHATTY, USEFUL.”—Atheneum, 
“THAT DELIGHTFUL REPOSITORY OF FORGOTTEN LORE, ‘NOTES AND QUERIES.’” 


Edinburgh Revien, 


Now ready, price 10s. 6d. each, cloth boards, with very Copious Indexes, 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


Vols, I. to XII, 


SIXTH SERIES. 





Volumes I, to XII, of the Sixth Series of NoTES AND QUERIES contain, in addition to a great variety of 
similar Notes and Replies, Articles of Interest on the following Subjects :— 


English, Irish, and Scottish History. 

The Plagues of 1605 and 1625—Wolves in England— 
Prices in the Middle Ages—Executions of 1745—The 
“*Meal Tub Plot”—Episcopacy in Scotland — English 
Roman Catholic Martyrs—Hereward le Wake—Hiding- 
Places of Charles I1.—Where did Edward II. die?— 
Battle between Armies of Suetonius and Boadicea — 
William III. at the Battle of the Boyne—‘ The Green 
Bag”—Confidential Letters to James II. about Ireland— 
Anne Boleyn’s Heart—Hubert de Burgh—Henry Martin 
the Regicide—Lord Hussey and the Lincolnshire Re- 
bellion. 


Biography. 
Luis de Camoens— Thomas Bell —Cromwell—William 
Penn—Nell Gwynne—Coleridge—Curll the Bookseller— 
Sir John Cheke—Gibson, Bishop of London—Thorpe the 
Architect—Sir Richard Whittington—Charles Wolfe. 


Bibliography and Literary History. 
Shakspeariana—Chap-Book Notes—‘‘ Adeste Fideles”— 
“The Land of the Leal”—John Gilpin— Reynard the 
Fox’—‘‘ Lead, kindly Light’"—Rabelais—London Pub- 
lishers of 18th Century—The Welsh Testament —The 
Libraries of Balliol, All Souls’, Brasenose, and Queen’s 
Colleges, Oxford—Key to ‘Endymion’—Early Roman 
Catholic Magazines—Stuart Literature—The Libraries of 
Eton, and Trinity Coliege, Cambridge—‘‘ Dame Europa” 
Bibliography — Unpublished Letters of Dr. Johnson— 
“Rock of Ages”—‘ Eikon Basilike Deutera ’—William 
of Tyre—Bibliography of Skating—‘The Book’—Notes 
on the‘ Religio Medici’—Authorship of the ‘Imitatio’ 
—Tristram Shandy—Critical Notes of Charles Lamb. 


Popular Antiquities and Folk-lore. 
Slavonic Mythology —Folk-lore of Leprosy — Lycan- 
thropy—North Italian Folk-lore — Friday unlucky for 
Marriage —West Indian Superstitions—‘‘ Milky Way ”"— 
Folk-lore of Birds—Feather Superstition—Medical and 
Funeral Folk-lore. 


Poetry, Ballads, and Drama. 

The Drama in Ireland—‘Tom Jones’ on the French 
Stage—‘ Auld Robin Gray’—‘ Harpings of Lena’— 
MS. of Gray’s ‘Elegy’—The ‘ Mystery’ of 8. Panta- 
leon—Rogers’s ‘Pleasures of Memory’—‘‘ Blue bonnets 
over the Border ”—Swift’s Verses on his own Death— 
Tennyson’s ‘ Palace of Art’—Ballad of ‘William and 
Margaret’—The Australian Drama—Poem by J. M. 
Neale —Shelley’s ‘Ode to Mont Blanc’—Hymns by 
Chas. Wesley—‘ Cross Purposes ’—Tennyson’s ‘ Dream 
of Fair Women ’—‘ Logie o’ Buchan.’ 


Popular and Proverbial Sayings. 


“To rule the roast ”—‘‘ Licked into shape”—‘“‘ Bosh ” | 
—Joining the majority—Up to snuff—‘‘To the bitter | 
end”—Conspicuous by his absence—Play old Goose- | 


berry —‘‘The grey mare is the better horse” — Bred 
and born— Drunk as David’s sow— Cut off with a 
shilling—Tin = money—Getting into a scrape. 








Philology. 
Tennis — Puzzle — Rickets—American Spelling—Snob- 
Jolly—Boycotting—Argosy—Jennet—Bedford — Maiden 
in Place-names—Deck of Cards—Masher—Belfry—Brag 
—Bulrush — Tram — Hearse — Whittling — Beef-eater- 
Boom—At bay. 

Genealogy and Heraldry. 
The Arms of the Popes—Courtesy Titles—Rolls of Arms 
—Book-plates—Earldom of Mar—Arms of the See of 
York—Fitzhardinges of Berkeley—Heraldic Differences 
—Barony of Valoines — Colonial Arms — Earldom of 
Ormonde—The Violet in Heraldry—Arms of Vasco da 
Gama—Sea!l of the Templars—Earldom of Suffolk. 

Fine Arts. 
Hogarth’s only Landscape—The ‘Hours’ of Raphael— 
Rubens’s ‘Daniel and the Lions’—Early Gillrays— 
Retzsch’s Outlines—Portraits of Byron—Velasquez and 
his Works—Tassie’s Medallions—Copley’s ‘ Attack on 
Jersey.’ 

Ecclesiastical Matters. 
The Revised Version—Pulpits—The Episcopal Wig- 
Vestments—Temporal Power of Bishops—Easter Sepul- 
chres—Canonization—The Basilican Rite—The Scottish 
Office—Tulchan Bishops—Seventeenth Century “ Indul- 
gence”—The ‘Month’s Mind”—Clergy hunting in 
Scarlet—The Irish Hierarchy—Libraries in Churches— 
Lambeth Degrees—Fifteenth Century Rood-screens— 
Franciscans in Scotland—Bishops of Dunkeld—Prayer- 
Book Rule for Easter—Fur Tippets—The Church in the 
Channel Isles—Metrical Psalms—Order of Adminis- 
tration. 

Classical Subjects. 
*Persii Satire’—Roman Arithmetic—The Alastor of 
Augustus—“ Acervus Mercurii”—‘‘ Vescus ’ in Georgics, 
iii, 175—Oppian—Juvenal’s Satire ii—Transliteration of 
Iliad i.—Aristophanes’ ‘Rane ’—Simplicius on Epic- 
tetus—Tablet of Cebes—Imitative Verse—‘‘ Felix quem 
faciunt,” &c. 

Topography. 
Grub-street—Porta del Popolo— Turk’s Head” Bagnio 
—The Old Corner of St. Paul’s Cathedral—Thames 
Embankments—Statue in Brasenose Quadrangle—Middle 
Temple Lane—Ormond-street Chapel—Roman Villa at 
Sandown—Ashburnham House—Carew Castle—Rushton 
Hall, Westenhaugh—Welton House, 

Miscellaneous. 
Christian Names—Election Colours—Buried Alive—U. K. 
—Ladies’ Clubs—Zoedone—Berkeley-square Mystery— 
Wife Selling—The Telephone—Scrutin de Liste—Croco- 
dile’s Tears—Jingo—The Gipsies—Hell-Fire Club—Tarot 
—Tobacco in England—Sea Sickness unknown to the 
Ancients—Names of American States—Carucate—Female 
Soldiers and Sailors—Mistletoe—Giants—Jewesses and 
Wigs—Memories of Trafalgar—Green Eyes—Bpaumon- 
tague—Secret Chambers in Ancient Houses—The Bona- 
parte-Patterson Marriage—Ace of Spades—Wig Curlers— 
Female Churchwardens—The Opal—House of Keys— 
Church Registers— Arm-in-arm—E. 0. — Napoleon's 
Legacy to Cantillon. 








Published by JOHN C, FRANCIS, 22, Took’s-court, Cursitor-street, Chancery-lane, E.C. 
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CANON CHEYNE’S NEW BOOK. 


THE BOOK of PSALMS; or, the Praises of Israel. 


A New Translation, with Commentary. 


By the Rev. T. K. CHEYNE, D.D., 
Oriel Professor of the Interpretation of Holy Scripture at Oxford, Canon of Rochester. 
Demy 8vo. lés. 


“On the Book of Psalms he has brought to bear that full scholarship and keen insight into ancient works of Oriental 
hought and expression which rendered his work on Isaiah a distinct acquisition to literature...... A work which is full of 
jmirable scholarship and acumen, and gives us a translation which is of great and lasting value.”—Scotsman, 


London: KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH & Co. 





“A CAPITAL STORY.”—SATURDAY REVIEW. 

he Second Edition of SYLVIA ARDEN: a Novel, 

by OSWALD CRAWFURD, Author of ‘ Beyond 

the Seas, dc., is ready this day at all Booksellers’, 
m I vol. price 6s. 


London: KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH & Co, 


H. GREVEL & C0O.S NEW PUBLICATIONS. 














Just published, 2 vols. large crown 8vo. cloth, 1/, 4s. 
CORRESPONDENCE of WAGNER and LISZT, from 
1841 to 1861. Translated into English, with a Preface, by FRANCIS HUEFFER. 
4to. cloth extra, gilt, price 12s, 6d. 


A POPULAR HISTORY of MUSIC, MUSICAL INSTRU- 


MENTS, BALLET, and OPERA. By JAMES E. MATTHEW. Wich over 140 Illustrations, consisting of Portraits, 
Musical Instruments, Facsimiles of Rare and Early Musical Typography, &c. 


33, King-street, Covent-garden, London, W.C. 





Just published, crown 8vo. cloth, 6s.; Large Paper, only 50 printed, 17. 1s. nett. 


THE TALES OF THE “SPANISH BOCCACCIO.” 


COUNT LUCANOR, OR THE FIFTY 
PLEASANT STORIES OF PATRONIO. 


Written by the PRINCE DON JUAN MANUEL (the ‘‘ Spanish Boccaccio”), A.D, 1335-1347, 
Translated into English from the Spanish by JAMES YORK, M.D. 
With Thirty Illustrations by STANLEY L. WOOD. 


This book of “ Fifty Pleasant Stories ” is without doubt one of the choicest productions of early Spanish literature, 
written a century before the introduction of printing by DON JUAN MANUEL, the ‘‘ Spanish Boccaccio,” of whom, in the 
Preface to the above Edition, all the information which is necessary for the reader to know is given. 

_ ‘EL CONDE LUCANOR’ first found its way into print in 1575; but the first critical edition presenting a standing text 
did not appear until 1860. In this edition a missing Chapter, the absence of which renders the earlier ones incomplete, 
was supplied from a manuscript in the National Library at Madrid. 

It is, indeed, time that such a book, so full of antique simplicity and wisdom, should be appreciated. The artless natveté 
ofthese tales ought to delight an age surfeited with the sensational novels that pour from our circulating libraries in an 
uninterrupted stream. 

, Though every tale in the collection illustrates some wise moral, and closes with some pithy maxim for the conduct of 
life, there is no dogmatic teaching. Independently of any moral, each story is a real story—artistic and interesting—nay, 
true in the best sense of the word, true to nature and the human heart. 

The book is further a picture of the time. Any one who wishes to have a living representation of the Spanish chivalry 
of the fourteenth century, of the life and manners of that picturesque century, of the blunt nobleness and rude valour—of 
which ‘ The Cid’ is still cherished in Spain as a type—will find it here if anywhere. 

Considering the general character of the literature of those times, ‘COUNT LUCANOR’ is singularly free from grossness. 
There is not, indeed, one instance of intentional impurity in the whole book, so that it may even safely be placed in the 
hands of children without fear of contamination. If there be any likeness to the ‘ Decameron,’ it is rather in the medieval 
abandon and simplicity of both the narrators than in their subjects; for there is, as we say, no trace in DON MANUEL of 
the licentiousness of his more famous Italian contemporary. We recommend ‘COUNT LUCANOR’ to the English reader 
asa genuine piece of ore from that rich mine of early Spanish literature which yet lies hidden and unwrought, 


PICKERING & CHATTO, 66, Haymarket, &.W. 
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PHENIX FIRE OFFICE, LOMBARD-STREET 
and CHARING CROSS, LONDON.—Established 1782. 
Insurances against Loss by Fire and Lightning effected in al! parts of 
the World. Loss Claims arranged with promp and y. 
WILLIAM C. MACDONALD, Joint 
FRANCIS B. MACDONALD, f Secretaries. 


No®WicH UNION FIRE INSURANCE 
SOCIETY 


Established 1797. 
HEAD OFFICE: NORWICH—Surrey-street. 
wpe f 50, Fleet-street, E.C.; and 
LONDON OFFICES { 18, Royal Exchange, E.C. 
Amount Insured ..ssseeeee + +000e£200,000,600 
Claims Paid £7,000,000 
Agents Wanted in Metropolitan District.—Applications to be made 
to either of the above London Offices. 
Norwich, June 24th, 1888. C. E. BIGNOLD, Secretary. 


NION ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
Instituted in the Reign of Queen Anne, a.p. 1714. Chief Office, 81, 
Cornhill, E.C. Western Branch, 70, Baker-street, W., London. 
FIRE AND LIFE. 
Annual Income ....+.+++00+ eeeeee eeveeceeeecess 
Invested Funds .......sccccccccccccccoscccccece £ 
INSURANCES falling due at MIDSUMMER should be renewed not 
later than the 9th of JULY. 


UARDIAN FIRE AND LIFE OFFICE. 
Head Office: 11, LOMBARD-STREET, LONDON, E.C, 
Law Courts Branch: 21, FLEET-STREET, E.C. 
Established 1821. Subscribed Capital, Two Millions. 











£275,000 
2,000,000 





DIRECTORS. 
Chairman—BEAUMONT W. LUBBOCK, Esq. 
Deputy Chairman—JOHN B. MARTIN, Esq. 
Rt. Hon. Lord Addington. John Hunter, Esq. 


Henry Bonham-Carter, Esq. | George Lake, Esq. 
Wm. Hill Dawson, Esq. Rt. Hon.G. J. Shaw-Lefevre, M.P. 
Charles F. Devas, Esq. Henry John Norman, Esq. 


David Powell, Esq. 
Augustus Prevost, Esq. 
John G. Talbot, Esq., M.P. 
Thomson Hankey, Esq. | Henry Vigne, Esq. 
Richard M. Harvey, Esq. 
Actuary and Secretary—T. G. C. Browne. 






Share Capital at present paid up and invested .. ++ £1,000,000 
Total Funds upwards Of ......cscscceseseseees + £4,000,000 
Total Annual Income Over ......eeeeeees eoeee £800, 


N.B.—Fire Policies which EXPIRE at MIDSUMMER should be re- 
newed at the Head Office, or with the Agents, on or before the 9th day 
of JULY. 





THE 
LIVBBPOOL and LONDON 
AND 
GLOBE 
INSURANCE COMPANY. 

Established 1836. 

Total Invested Funds eo £7,415,918 


FIRE DEPARTMENT.—The magnitude of the Company’s Business 
enables it to accept Insurances on the most favourable terms. 

LIFE DEPARTMENT.—Al descriptions of Life Insurance and Annui- 
ties at moderate rates. Participating Policies, under new table, payable 
at fixed age or previous death. 

The large Reversionary Bonus of 35s. per cent. per annum on sums 
assured in the new Participating Class has been declared at each valua- 


tion. 
The NEW CONDITIONS of ASSURANCE give aren facilities for 


Residence, Travel, and Occupation; Maintaining Policies in force ; 
Reviving Lapsed Policies; Prompt Payment of Claims. 


Offices. 
Liverpool, London, Manchester, Leeds, Bristol, Dublin, Glasgow, 
Edinburgh, Birmingham, and Newcastle. 

Fire Renewal Fremiums falling due at MIDSUMMER should be paid 
within fifteen days therefrom. 

Prospectuses and Forms of Proposal for Fire and Life Insurance and 
Annuities may be obtained at the Company’s Offices, or from any of its 


Agents. 
Applications for Agencies invited. 


London Offices: Cornhill and Charing Cross. 


ACCIDENTS ALL THE YEAR ROUND. 


PROVIDE AGAINST THEM BY POLICY OF THE 


RArway PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE 
COMPANY, 64, CORNHILL, LONDON. 
Hon. EVELYN ASHLEY—Chairman. 

Annual Income o . oo o £248,000 
Invested Capital and Reserve Fund om £275,000 
COMPENSATION PAID for 126,000 ACCIDENTS, £2,500,000 
Moderate Premiums — Favourable Conditions — New Concessions. 
Prompt and Liberal Settlement of Claims. 

West-End Office: 8, GRAND HOTEL BUILDINGS, W.C. 
Head Office: 64, CORNHILL, LONDON, E.C. 

WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 


OT PROOF GREEN RICK CLOTHS will last 
a lifetime. 
(THE NEW LAWN TENNIS TENT is the best; 
no centre pole. 
(THE SHAKESPEARE COT is the lightest and 
strongest portable Canvas Bed made. 


ENJAMIN EDGINGTON, 2, DUKE-STREET, 


LONDON BRIDGE, 8.E., will send full particulars on application. 


ALF-GUINEA “SWIFT” RESERVOIR 
PENHOLDER (Patented), with best 14-Carat Gold Pen, Iridium- 
pointed, and Gilt Mounts. Holds a large supply of Ink, ready for 
instant use, and may be carried in any position without fear of leakage. 
Also popular varieties of the above at 5s. and 2s. 6d. Of all Stationer s. 


Wholesale only of Tuos. Dz La Ruz & Co. London. 


FUBN ISH your HOUSES or APARTMENTS 

THROUGHOUT on 
MOEDER’S HIRE SYSTEM. 

The Original, Best, and most Liberal. Suitsall. 

Founded a.p. 1868. 
Furnish direct from the Manufacturer from 10/. to 10,0008. 
Cash Prices. No extra charge for time given. 
Catalogues, Estimates, Press Opinions, Testimonials, post free. 
¥. MOEDER, 248, 249, 250, Tottenham Court-read, Ww. 

ALSO FOR HIRE ONLY. 
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MESSRS. RIVINGTON’S NEW LIST. 
CHR. WORDSWORTH, Bishop of Lincoln. /'The GROWTH of DEMOCRACY. 
By JOHN.HENRY OVERTON, Canon of Lincoln, and Rector of Epworth; VICTORIA, 1837-1880. Being Period IV. of ‘A History of Englanq: 
and ELIZABETH WORDSWORTH, Principal of Lady Margaret Hall, By the Rev. J. FRANCK BRIGHT, D.D., Master of University College, 
Oxford. With Portraits. 8vo. 16s. Oxford, late Master of the Modern School in Marlborough College, 


With Maps and Plans, Crown 8vo. 6s. 
The HALLOWING of WORK. | 
Addresses given at Eton. By FRANCIS PAGET, D.D., Canon of Christ A HISTORY of GREECE. 
Church, Oxford, and sometime Vicar of Bromsgrove. Small 8vo. 2s. From the Earliest Times to the Ionian Revolt. By EVELYN ABBOT? 
M.A. LL.D., Fellow and Tutor of Balliol College, Oxford, Crown 8y0, 
SERMONS PREACHED before the QUEEN. 108. 6d. 
‘The Armour of Light,’ &c. By the Rev. GEORGE PROTHERO, M.A,, | 
of Brasenose College, Oxford; Chaplain in Ordinary to Her Majesty the ENGLISH ECONOMIC HISTORY and THEORY, 
Queen; Canon of Westminster; and Rector of Whippingham. Revised —The MIDDLE AGES. By W. J. ASHLEY, M.A., Fellow of Lincoln 
and Prepared for Publication by ROWLAND E. PROTHERO, M.A, College, Oxford. Crown 8vo, 5s, 


Fellow of All Souls College, Oxford. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
POLITICAL ECONOMY. 


SERMONS for the CHRISTIAN YEAR. A Short Text-Book. With Problems for Solution, and -Hints for 
A Selection from the Quebec Chapel Sermons of HENRY ALFORD, Supplementary Reading. By J. E. SYMES, M.A., University College, 
sometime Dean of Canterbury. Crown 8vo. 6s. | Nottingham, Crown 8vo, 2s, 6d, 


The STUDY of ENGLISH CONSTITUTIONAL 
HISTORY, Being Essays by Resident Members of the University of 
Oxford. Edited by HENRY OFFLEY WAKEMAN, M.A., Fellow of 
All Souls College, Bursar and Tutor of Keble College; and ARTHUR 


CHRISTIAN ECONOMICS. HASSALL, M.A., Student and Tutor of Christ Church. Crown 8vo, 63s, 


By the Rev. WILFRID RICHMOND, M.A., sometime Warden of Trinity | ’ 2 
College, Glenalmond., Crown 8vo. 6s. SCOTT'S ROKEBY. 


The FAITH of the GOSPEL. | 
A Manual of Christian Doctrine. By ARTHUR JAMES MASON, B.D., | 
formerly Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. | 


Edited, with Introduction, Notes, and Glossary, by R. W. TAYLOR, 


The FUTURE ce) the PAST | M.A., late Head Master of Kelly College, Tavistock. Forming a Volume 
iitiinis esi to Harrow Boys. First Series, 1885 and 1886, By | of the “ English School Classics,” Small 8vo. 2s. 6d.; or in Three Parts 


the Rev. J. E. C. WELLDON, M.A., Head Master of Harrow School. 4 1s, each. 


OA eee A HANDBOOK in OUTLINE of the POLITICAL 


HISTORY of ENGLAND to 1837. Chronologically Arranged, By 


| 
| 
| 
| 


CREED and CHARACTER. 


By the Rev, HENRY SCOTT HOLLAND, M.A., Canon and Precentor | A. H. DYKE ACLAND, M.P., Honorary Fellow of Balliol College, 
of St. Paul's. Second Edition, Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. | Oxford; and CYRIL RANSOME, M.A., Merton College, Oxford ; Pro. 
fessor of Modern Literature and History, Yorkshire College, Victoria 

CHRIST or ECCLESIASTES. University. Third Edition, Revised. With Index. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


Sermons preached in St, Paul’s Cathedral. By the Rev, HENRY SCOTT 
HOLLAND, M.A., Canon and Precentor of St. Paul’s. Crown 8vo. 38. 6d, GEOMETRICAL DRAWING. 


For the Use of Candidates for Army Examinations, and as an Intro- 


FACULTIES and DIFFICULTIES for BELIEF duction to Mechanical Drawing. By W. N. WILSON, M.A., Assistant 





and DISBELIEF. By the Rev. FRANCIS PAGET, D,D., Canon of | Master at Rugby School. Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d, 
Christ Church, Oxford, and Regius Professor of Pastoral Theology ; cs 
sometime Vicar of Bromsgrove. Crown 8vo. 6s. 6d. The HARPUR EUCLID. 


An Edition of Euclid’s Elements revised in accordance with the Reports 


ROBERT BICKERSTETH, D.D., Bishop of Ripon: of the Cambridge Board of Mathematical Studies, and the Oxford Board 


a Sketch of his Life and Episcopate. By his Son, MONTAGU CYRIL of the Faculty of Natural Science. By EDWARD M. LANGLEY, M.A, 
BICKERSTETH, M.A., Vicar of St. Paul’s, Pudsey, Leeds, With a | Senior Mathematical Master, Bedford Modern School; and W. SEYS 
Preface by his Cousin, EDWARD HENRY BICKERSTETH, D.D., Lord | PHILLIPS, M.A, Senior Mathematical Master, Bedford Grammar 


School. Crown 8vo, Books I. and IIL, 2s, Or, Separately, Book I, 


Bishop of Exeter. With Portrait. 8vo. 12s. 
1s. 6d. ; Book IL, 1s, 


f EVEAL 
Nee ETS ot ene. REVEALED |eLeMENTS of DYNAMICS. 


(Kinetics and Statics.) With numerous Exercises, A Text-Book for 
Junior Students. By the Rev. J. L. ROBINSON, B.A., Chaplain and 
Naval Instructor, Royal 1 caus College, Greenwich. Crown 8vo, 63. 


Chapel; lately the Principal of Salisbury Diocesan Theological College. | 
Crown 8vo. 5s, | 


The ORGANIZATION of the EARLY CHRISTIAN | 
CHURCHES. Being the ’ tleigieh tnthases for the Year 1880. By PLANE and SOLID MENSURATION. 


EDWIN HATCH, M.A. D.D., Reader in Ecclesiastical History in the With Copious Examples, and Answers, By F. G. BRABANT, M.A., late 
University of Oxford, and Rector of Purleigh, Third and Cheaper | Scholar of Corpus Christi College, Oxford. Crown $vo. 3s. 6d. 


ony agp |GEOMETRICAL CONIC SECTIONS. 


The ANNUAL REGISTER. By J. HAMBLIN SMITH, M.A, of Gonville and Caius College, and late 


A Review of Public Events at Home and Abroad for the Year 1887. 8vo.18s. Lecturer at St. Peter’s College, Cambridge. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 





RIVINGTONS, Waterloo-place, Pall Mall, London. 








Editorial Communications should be addressed to “The Editor ’’—Advertisements and Business Letters to “‘ The Publisher ’’—at the Office, 22, Took’s-court, Cursitor-etreet, Chancery-lane, E.C. 
Printed by Joun C Franeis, Atheneum Fress, Took’s-court, Cursitor-street, Chancery-lane, E.C.; and Published by the said Jonn C. Francis at 22, Took’e-court, Cursitor-etreet, Ohancery-iane, EC, 
Agents tor Scortanp, Messrs. Bell & Bradfute and Mr. John Menzies, Edinburgh.—Saturday, July 7, 1£83. 

















